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This story — in which Dr. Carl Winters, a fifty-seven year old path- 
ologist, arrives at a mountain town to perform autopsies on the vic- 
tims of a suspicious mining explosion — is about the business of 
death; and so be warned that it is in some ways a grim and horrifying 
tale. However, it is ultimately a positive, even a touching story; and 
we doubt that you will soon forget Dr. Winters and what he finds in a 
defunct ice plant on the edge of the town known as Bailey. 


The Autopsy 


Winteis stepped out of the 
tiny Greyhound station and into the 
midiught street that smelt of pines and 
the river, though the street was in the 
heart of the town. But then it was a 
town of only five main streets in 
breadth, and these extended scarcely a 
mile and a half along the rim of the 
gorge. Deep in that gorge though the 
river ran, its blurred roar flowed, 
perfectly distinct, between the banks 
of dark shop windows. The station's 
window showed the only light, save 
for a luminous clock face several doors 
down and a little neon beer logo two 
blocks farther on. When he had walk- 
ed a short distance. Dr. Winters set his 
suitcase down, pocketed his hands, 

s 


and looked at the stars thick as 
cobblestones in the black gulf. 

"A mountain hamlet — a mining 
town," he said. "Stars. No moon. We 
are in Bailey." 

He was talking to his cancer. It was 
in his stomach. Since learning of it, he 
had developed this habit of wry com- 
munion with it. He meant to show 
courtesy to this uninvited guest. 
Death. It would not find him churlish, 
for that would make its victory ab- 
solute. Except, of course, that its vic- 
tory would be absolute, with or 
without his ironies. 

He picked up his suitcase and walk- 
ed on. The starlight made faint mirrors 
of the windows' blackness and showed 
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MICHAEL SHEA 


him the man who passed: lizard-lean, 
white-haired (at fifty-seven), a man 
traveling on death's business, carrying 
his own death in him, and even bearing 
death's wardrobe in his suitcase. For 
this was filled->aside from his medical 
kit and some scant necessities— with 
mortuary bags. The sheriff had told 
him. on the phone of the improvisa- 
tions that presently enveloped the 
corpses, and so the doctor had packed 
these, laying them in his case with bit- 
ter amusement, checking the last one's 
breadth against his chest before the 
mirror, as a woman will gauge a dress 
before donning it, and telling his 
cancer: 

"Oh, yes, that's plenty roomy 


enough for both of usl" 

The case was heavy and he stopped 
frequently to rest and scan the sky. 
What a night's work to do, probing 
souUess filth, eyes earthward, beneath 
such a ceiling of starsi It had taken five 
days to dig them out. The autumnal 
equinox had passed, but the weather 
here had been uniformly hot. And 
warmer still, no doubt, so deep in the 
earth. 

He entered the courthouse by a side 
door. His heels knocked on the lino- 
leum corridor. A door at the end of it, 
on which was lettered NATE CRAVEN, 
COUNTY SHERIFF, opened weU before he 
reached it, and his friend stepped out 
to meet him. 

"Damnit, Carl, you're still so thin 
they could use you for a whip. Gimme 
that. You're in too good a shape al- 
ready. You don't need the exercise." 

The case hung weightless from his 
hand, imparting no tilt at all to his bull 
shoulders. Despite his implied self- 
derogation, he was only moderately 
paunched for a man his age and size. 
He had a rough-hewn face and the 
bulk of brow, nose, and jaw made his 
greenish eyes look small until one 
engaged them and felt the snap and 
penetration of their intelligence. He 
half-filled two cups from a coffee um 
and topped both off with bourbon 
from a bottle in his desk. When they 
had finished these, they had finished 
trading news of mutual friends. The 
sheriff mixed another round, and sip- 
ped from his, in a silence cleariy 
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prefatory to the work at hand. 

'They talk about rough justice/' he 
said. "I've sure seen it now. One of 
those... patients of yours that you'll be 
working on? He was a killer. 'Killer' 
don't even half say it, really. You 
could say that he got justly executed in 
that blast. That much was justice for 
damn sure. But rough as heU on those 
other nine. And the rough don't just 
stop with their being dead either. That 
kiss-ass boss of yoursl He's breaking 
his god-damned back touching his toes 
for Fordham Mutual. How much of the 
picture did he give you?" 

"You refer, 1 take it, to the 
estimable Coroner Waddleton of Ford- 
ham County." Dr. Winters paused to 
sip his drink. With a delicate flaring of 
his nostnls he comnvunicated all the 
disgust, contempt and amusement he 
had felt in his four years as Pathologist 
in Waddleton's office. The sheriff 
laughed. 

"Clear pictures seldom emerge 
from anything the coroner says," the 
doctor continued. "He took your name 
in vain. Vigorously and repeatedly. 
These expressions formed his opening 
remarks. He then developed the theme 
of our office's strict responsibility to 
the letter of the law, and of the 
workmen's compensation law in par- 
ticular. Death benefits accrue only to 
the dependents of decedents whose 
deaths arise out of the course of their 
employment, not merely in the course 
of it. Victims of a maniacal assault, 
though they die on the job, are by no 


means necessarily compensable under 
the law. We then contemplated the 
tragic injustice of an insurance com- 
pany — any insurance company— hav- 
ing to pay benefits to unentitled per- 
sons, solely through the laxity and in- 
competence of investigating officers. 
Your name came up again." 

Craven uttered a bark of mirth and 
fury. "The impartial public servanti 
Ha! The impartial brown-nose, flim- 
flam and bullshit man is what he is. 
Ten to one, Fordham Mutual will slip 
out of it without his help, and those 
widows won't see a goddamn nickel." 
Words were an insufficient vent; the 
sheriff turned and spat into his 
wastebasket. He drained his cup, and 
sighed. "I beg your pardon, Carl. 
We've been five days digging those 
men out and the last two days sifting 
half that mountain for explosive 
traces, with those insurance in- 
vestigators hanging on our elbows, 
and the most they could say was that 
there was 'strong presumptive evi- 
dence' of a bomb. Well, 1 don't budge 
for that because I don't have to. Wad- 
dleton can shove his 'extraordinary cir- 
cumstances.' If you don't find anything 
in those bodies, then that's all the 
autopsy there is to it, and they get 
buried right here where their families 
want 'em." 

The doctor was smiling at his 
friend. He finished his cup and spoke 
with his previous wry detachment, as 
if the sheriff had not inteipipted. 

"The honorable coroner then ^ke 



with remarkable volubility on the sub- 
ject of Autopsy Consent forms and the 
malicious subversion of private cit- 
izens by vested officers of the law. He 
had, as it happened, a sheaf of such 
forms on his desk, all signed, all with a 
rider clause typed in above the signa- 
tures. A cogent paragraph. It had, 
among its other qualities, the property 
of turning the coroner's face purple 
when he read it aloud. He read it aloud 
to me three times. It appeared that the 
survivors' consent was contingent on 
two conditions: that the autopsy be 
performed in locem mortis, that is to 
say in Bailey, and that only if the cor- 
oner's pathologist foimd concrete 
evidence of homicide should the 
decedents be subject either to removal 
from Bailey or to further necropsy. It 
was well written. I remember wonder- 
ing who wrote it." 

The sheriff nodded musingly. He 
took Dr. Winters' empty cup, set it by 
his own, filled both two-thirds with 
bourbont and added a splash of coffee 
to the doctor's. The two friends ex- 
changed a level stare, rather like poker 
players in the clinch. The sheriff 
regarded his cup, sipped from it. 

'7n locem mortis. What-all does 
that mean exactly?" 

'"In the place of death'." 

"Oh. Freshen that up for you?" 

"I've just started it, thank you." 

Both men laughed, paused, and 
laughed again, some might have said 
immoderately. 

"He aU but told me that I had to 


find something to compel a second 
autopsy," the doctor said at length. 
"He would have sold his soul — or 
taken out a second mortgage on it— for 
a mobile x-ray unit. He's right of 
course. If those bodies have trapped 
any bomb fragments, that would be 
the surest and quickest way of finding 
them. It still amazes me your Dr. Par- 
sons could let his x-ray go unfixed for 
so long." 

"He sets bones, stitches wounds, 
writes prescriptions, and sends any- 
thing tricky down the mountain. Just 
barely manages that. Drunks don't get 
much done." 

"He's gotten that bad?" 

"He hangs on and no more. Wad- 
dleton was right there, not deputizing 
him pathologist. I doubt he could find 
a cannonball in a dead rat. I wouldn't 
say it where it could hurt him, as long 
as he's still managing, but everyone 
here knows it. His patients sort of look 
after him half the time. But Waddleton 
would have sent you, no matter who 
was here. Nothing but his best for par- 
ty contributors like Fordham Mutual." 

The doctor looked at his hands and 
shrugged. "So. There's a killer in the 
batch. Was there a bomb?" 

Slowly, the sheriff planted his 
elbows on the desk and pressed his 
hands against his temples, as if the 
question had raised a turbulence of 
memories. For the first time the doc- 
tor-half harkening throughout to the 
never-quite-muted stirrings of the 
death within him — saw his friend's ex- 



haustion: the tremor of hand, the 
bruised look imder the eyes. 

"'I'm going to give you what I have, 
Carl. I told you I don't think you'll find 
a damn thing in those bodies. You're 
probably going to end up assuming 
what I do about it, but assuming is as 
far as anyone's going to get with this 
one. It is truly one of those Nightmare 
Specials that the good Lord tortures 
lawmen with and then hides the 
answers to forever. 

"All right then. About two months 
ago, we had a man disappear— Ronald 
Hanley. Mine worker, rock-steady, 
family man. He didn't come home one 
night, and we never found a trace of 
him. OK, that happens sometimes. 
About a week later, the lady that ran 
the laundromat, Sharon Starker, she 
disappeared, no trace. We got edgy 
then. I made an announcement on the 
local radio about a possible weirdo at 
large, spelled out special precautions 
everybody should take. We put both 
our squadcars on the night beat, and 
by day we set to work knocking on 
every door in town collecting alibis for 
the two times of disappearance. 

"No good. Maybe you're fooled by 
this uniform and think I'm a law of- 
ficer, protector of the people, and all 
that? A natural mistake. A lot of peo- 
ple were fooled. In less than seven 
weeks, six people vanished, just like 
that. Me and my deputies might as well 
have stayed in bed round the clock, for 
all the good we did." The sheriff drain- 
ed his cup. 


"Anyway, at last we got lucky. 
Don't get me wrong now. We didn't go 
all hog-wild and actually prevent a 
crime or anything. But we did find a 
body— except it wasn't the body of 
any of the seven people that had disap- 
peared. We'd took to combing the 
woods nearest town, with temporary 
deputies from the miners to help. Well, 
one of those boys was out there with 
us last week. It was hot — like it's been 
for a while now — and it was real quiet. 
He heard this buzzing noise and looked 
around for it, and he saw a bee-swarm 
up in the crotch of a tree. Except he 
was smart enough to know that that's 
not usual around here — bee hives. So it 
wasn't bees. It was bluebottle flies, a 
god-damned big cloud of them, all 
over a bundle that was wrapped in a 
tarp." 

The sheriff studied his knuckles. He 
had, in his eventful life, occasionally 
met men literate enough to understand 
his last name and rash enough to be 
openly amused by it, and the 
knuckles— scarred knobs— were elo- 
quent of his reactions. He looked back 
into his old friend's eyes. 

"We got that thing down and un- 
wrapped it. Billy Lee Davis, one of my 
deputies, he was in Viet Nam, been 
near some bad, bad things and held on. 
Billy Lee blew his lunch all over the 
ground when we unwrapped that 
thing. It was a man. Some of a man. 
We knew he'd stood six-two because 
aU the bones were there, and he'd 
probably weighed between two fifteen 
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and two twenty-five, but he folded up 
no bigger than a big-size laundry 
package. Still had his face, both 
shoulders, and the left arm, but all the 
rest was clean. It wasn't animal work. 
It was knife work, all the edges neat as 
butcher cuts. Except butchered meat, 
even when you drain it aU you can, 
will bleed a good deal afterwards, and 
there wasn't one god-damned drop of 
blood on the tarp, nor in that meat. It 
was just as pale as fish meat." 

Deep in his body's center, the doc- 
tor's cancer touched him. Not a raven- 
ing attack — it sank one fang of pain, 
questioningly, into new, untasted 
flesh, probing the scope for its appetite 
there. He disguised his tremor with a 
shake of the head. 

"A cache, then." 

The sheriff nodded. "Like you 
might keep a potroast in the icebox for 
making lunches. I took some pictures 
of his face, then we put him back and 
erased our traces. Two of the miners 
I'd deputized did a lot of hunting, were 
woods-smart. So I left them on the first 
watch. We worked out positions and 
cover for them, and drove back. 

"We got right on tracing him, sent 
out descriptions to every town within a 
hundred miles. He was no one I'd ever 
seen in Bailey, nor anyone else either, 
it began to look like, after we'd comb- 
ed the town all day with the photos. 
Then, out of the blue, BiUy Lee Davis 
smacks himself on the forehead and 
says, 'Sheriff, / seen this man 
somewhere in town, and not long ago!' 


"He'd been shook all day since 
throwing up, and then aU of a sudden 
he just snapped to. Was dead sure. Ex- 
cept he couldn't remember where or 
when. We went over and over it and 
he tried and tried. It got to where I 
wanted to grab him by the ankles and 
hang him upside down and shake him 
till it dropped out of him. But it was no 
damn use. Just after dark we went back 
to that tree — we'd worked out a place 
to hide the cars and a route to it 
through the woods. When we were 
close we walkie-talkied the men we'd 
left for an all-clear to come up. No 
answer at all. And when we got there, 
all that was left of our trap was the 
tree. No body, no tarp, no Special 
Assistant Deputies. Nothing." 

This time Dr. Winters poured the 
coffee and bourbon. 'Too much cof- 
fee," the sheriff muttered, but drank 
anyway. "Part of me wanted to chew 
nails and break necks. And part of me 
was scared shitless. When we got back 
1 got on the radio station again and 
made an emergency broadcast and 
then had the man at the station re- 
broadcast it every hour. Told everyone 
to do everything in groups of three, to 
stay together at night in threes at least, 
to go out little as possible, keep armed 
and keep checking up on each other. It 
had such a damn-fool sotmd to it, but 
just pairing-up was no protection if 
half of one of those pairs was the killer. 

I deputized more men and put them on 
the streets to beef up the night patrol. 

"It was next morning that things 



broke. The sheriff of RakeheU 
called— he's over in the next county. 
He said our corpse sounded a lot like a 
man named Abel Dougherty, a mill- 
hand with Con Wood over there. I left 
Billy Lee in charge and drove right out. 

'This Dougherty had a cripple 
older sister he always checked back to 
by phone whenever he left town for 
long, a habit no one knew about, 
probably embarrassed him. Sheriff 
Peck there only found out about it 
when the woman called him, said her 
brother'd been four days gont for 
vacation and not rung her once. 
Without that Peck might not've 
thought of Dougherty just from our 
description, though the photo 1 show- 
ed him clinch^ it, and one would've 
reached him by mail soon enough. 
Well, he'd hardly set it down again 
when a caU came through for me. It 
was Billy Lee. He'd remembered. 

"When he'd seen Dougherty was 
the Sunday night three days before we 
found him. Where he'd seen him was 
the Trucker's Tavern outside the north 
end of town. The man had made a stir 
by being jolly drunk and latching onto 
a miner who was drinking there, man 
named Joe Allen, who'd started at the 
mine about two months back. 
Dougherty kept telling him that he 
wasn't Joe Allen, but Dougherty's old 
buddy named Sykes that had worked 
with him at Con Wood for a coon's 
age, and what the hell kind of joke was 
this, come have a beer old buddy and 
tell me why you took off so sudden 


and what the hell you been doing with 
yourself. 

"Allen took it laughing. 
Dougherty'd clap him on the shoulder. 
Alien'd clap him right back and make 
every kind of joke about it, say 'Give 
this man another beer. I'm standing in 
for a long-lost friend of his.' Dougher- 
ty was so big and loud and stubborn, 
Billy Lee was worried about a fight 
starting, and he wasn't the only one 
worried. But this Joe AUen was a 
natural good ol' boy, handled it 
perfect. We'd checked him out weeks 
back along with everyone else, and he 
was real popular with the other 
miners. Finally Dougherty swore he 
was going to take him on to another 
bar to help celebrate the vacation 
Dougherty was starting out on. Joe 
AUen got up grinning, said god damn 
it, he couldn't accommodate Dougher- 
ty by being this feUow Sykes, but he 
could sure as heU have a glass with any 
serious drinking man that was treating. 
He went out with him, and gave every- 
one a wink as he left, to the general 
satisfaction of the audience." 

Craven paused. Dr. Winters met 
his eyes and knew his thought, two im- 
ages: the joUy wink that roused the 
room to laughter, and the thing in the 
tarp aboil with bright blue flies. 

"It was plain enough for me," the 
sheriff said. "I told BiUy Lee to search 
AUen's room at the Skettles' boarding 
house and then go straight to the mine 
and take him. We could fine-polish 
things once we had him. Since 1 was 
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already in Rakehell, I saw to some of 
the loose ends before I started back. I 
went with sheriff Peck down to Con 
Wood and we found a picture of Eddie 
Sykes in the personnel files. Td seen Joe 
Allen often enough, and it was his pic- 
ture in that file. 

'"We found out Sykes lived alone, 
was an on-again, off-again worker, 
private in his comings and goings, and 
hadn't been around for a while. But 
one of the sawyers there could be pret- 
ty sure of when Sykes left Rakehell 
because he'd gone to Sykes' cabin the 
morning after a big meteor shower 
they had out there about nine weeks 
back, since some thought the shower 
might have reached the groimd, and 
not far from Sykes' side of the moun- 
tain. He wasn't in that morning, and 
the sawyer hadn't seen him since. 

"It looked sewed up. It was sewed 
up. After all those weeks, I was less 
than a mile out of Bailey, had the pedal 
floored. Full of rage and revenge. I 
felt... like a bullet, like 1 was one big 
thirty-caliber slug that was going to go 
right through that blood-sucking can- 
nibal, tear the whole truth right out of 
his heart, enough to hang him a hun- 
dred times. That was the closest 1 got. 
So close that 1 heard it when it all blew 
to shit. 

"1 sound squirrelly. I know 1 do. 
Maybe all this gave me something I'll 
never shake off. We had to put togeth- 
er what happened. Billy Lee didn't 
have my other deputy with him. 
Travis was out with some men on the 


mountain dragnetting around that tree 
for clues. By luck, he was back at the 
car when Billy Lee was trying to raise 
him. He said he'd just been through 
AUen's room and had got something 
we could maybe hold him on. It was a 
sphere, half again big as a basketball, 
heavy, made of something that wasn't 
metal or glass but was a little like both. 
He could half-see into it and it looked 
to be full of some kind of circuitry and 
components. If someone tried to spring 
Allen, we could make a theft rap out of 
this thing, or say we suspected it was a 
bomb. Jesusl Anyway, he said it was 
the only strange thing he found, but it 
was plenty strange. He told Travis to 
get up to the mine for back-up. He'd be 
there first and should already have 
Allen by the time Travis arrived. 

'Tierney, the shift boss up there, 
had an assistant that told us the rest. 
Billy Lee parked behind Ae offices 
where the men in the yard wouldn't see 
the car. He ^ent upstairs to arrange 
the arrest with Tierney. They got half a 
dozen men together. Just as they came 
out of the building, they saw Allen 
take off running from the squadcar 
with the sphere under his arm. 

"The whole compound's fenced in 
and Tiemey'd already phoned to have 
all the gates shut. Allen zigged and zag- 
ged some but caught on quick to the 
trap. The sphere slowed him, but he 
still had a good lead. He hesitated a 
minute and then ran straight for the 
main shaft. A cage was just going 
down with a crew, and he risked every 
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bone in him jumping down after it, but 
he got safe on top. By the time they got 
to the switches, the cage was down to 
the second level, and Alle^ and the 
crew had got out. Tierney got it back 
up. Billy^ Lee ordered the rest back to 
get weapons and follow, and him and 
Tierney rode the cage right back down. 
And about two minutes later half the 
god-damned mine blew up.'' 

The sheriff stopped as if cut off, his 
lips parted to say more, his eyes 
registering for perhaps the hundredth 
time his amazement that there was no 
more, that the weeks of death and 
mystification ended here, with this 
split-second recapitulation: more 
death, more answerless dark, sealing 
all. 

"Nate." 

"What." 

"Wrap it up and go to bed. I don't 
need your help. You're dead on your 
feet." 

"I'm not on my feet. And I'm com- 
ing along." 

"Give me a picture of the victims' 
position relative to the blast. I'm going 
to work and you're going to bed." 

The sheriff shook his head absent- 
ly. "They're mining in shrinkage 
stopes. The adits— levels— branch off 
lateral from the vertical shaft. From 
one level they hollow out overhand up 
to the one above. Scoop out big 
chambers and let most of the broken 
rock stay inside so they can stand on 
the heaps to cut the ceilings higher. 
They leave sections of support wall be- 


tween stopes, and those men were 
buried several stopes in from the shaft. 
The cave-iti killed them. The mountain 
just folded them up in their own hill of 
tailings. No kind of fragments reached 
them. I'm dead sure. The only ones 
they found were of some standard 
charges that the main blast set off, and 
those didn't even get close. The big one 
blew out where the adit joined the 
shaft, right where, and right when Bil- 
ly and Tierney got out of the cage. 
And there is nothing left there, Carl. 
No sphere, no cage, no Tierney, no Bil- 
ly Lee Davis. Just rock blown fine as 
flour." 

Dr. Winters nodded and, after a 
moment, stood up. 

"Come on, Nate. I've got to get 
started. I'll be lucky to have even a few 
of them done before morning. Drop 
me off and go to sleep, till then at least. 
You'll still be there to witness most of 
the work." 

The sheriff rose, took up the doc- 
tor's suitcase, and led him out of the 
office without a word, concession in 
his silence. 

I lie patrol car was behind the 
building. The doctor saw a crueller 
beauty in the stars than he had an hour 
before. They got in, and Craven swung 
them out onto the empty street. The 
doctor opened the window and hark- 
ened, but the motor's surge drowned 
out the river sound. Before the thrust 
of their headlights, ranks of old-fash- 
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ioned parking meters sprouted 
shadows tall across the sidewalks, 
shadows which shrank and were cut 
down by the lights passage. The 
sheriff said: 

"All those extra dead. For nothingl 
Not even to... feed him! If it was a 
bomb, and he made it, he"d know how 
powerful it was. He wouldn't try some 
stupid escape stunt with it. And how 
did he even know the thing was there? 
We worked it out that Allen was just 
ending a shift, but he wasn't even up 
out of the ground before Billy Lee'd 
parked out of sight." 

"Let it rest, Nate. I want to hear 
more, but after you've slept. I know 
you. All the photos wiU be there, and 
the report complete, all the evidence 
neatly boxed and^ carefully described. 
When I've looked things over I'll know 
exactly how to proceed by myself." 

Bailey had neither hospital nor 
morgue, and the bodies were in a 
defunct ice-plant on the edge of town. 
A generator had been brought down 
from the mine, lighting improvised, 
and the refrigeration system reac- 
tivated. Dr. Parsons' office, and the 
tiny examining room that served the 
sheriff's station in place of a morgue, 
had furnished this makeshift with all 
the equipment that Dr. Winters would 
need beyond what he carried with him. 
A quarter-mile outside the main body 
of the town, they drew up to it. Tree- 
flanked, unneighbored by any other 
structure, it was a double building; the 
smaUer half — the office — was illumin- 


ated. The bodies would be in the big, 
windowless refrigerator segment. 
Craven pulled up beside a second 
squadcar parked near the office door. 
A short, rake-thin man wearing a large 
white stetson got out of the car and 
came over. Craven rolled down his 
window. 

'Trav. This here's Dr. Winters." 

"'Lo, Nate. Dr. Winters. 
Everything's shipshape inside. Felt 
more comfortable out here. Last of 
those newshounds left two hours ago." 

'They sure do hang on. You take 
off now, Trav. Get some sleep and be 
back at sunup. What temperature we 
getting?" 

The pale stetson, far clearer in the 
starlight than the shadow-face beneath 
it, wagged dubiously. 'Thirty-six. She 
won't get lower— some kind of leak." 

'That should be cold enough," the 
doctor said. 

Travis drove off and the sheriff un- 
locked the padlock on the office door. 
Waiting behind him. Dr. Winters 
heard the river again— a cold balm, a 
whisper of freedom— and overlying 
this, the stutter and soft snarl of the 
generator behind the building, a gnaw- 
ing, remorseless sound that somehow 
fed the obscure anguish which the 
other soothed. They went in. 

The preparations had been 
thoughtful and complete. "You can 
wheel 'em out of the fridge on this and 
do the examining in here," the sheriff 
said, indicating a table and a gurney. 
"You should find aU the gear you need 
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on this big table here, and you can 
write up your reports on that desk. 
The phone's not hooked up — there's a 
pay phone at that last gas station if you 
have to call me." 

The doctor nodded, checking over 
the material on the larger table: 
scalpels, post-mortem and cartilage 
knives, intestine scissors, rib shears, 
forceps, probes, mallet and chisels, a 
blade saw and electric bone saw, scale, 
jars for specimens, needles and suture, 
sterilizer, gloves.... Beside this array 
were a few boxes and envelopes with 
descriptive sheets attached, containing 
the photographs and such evidentiary 
objects as had been found associated 
with the bodies. 

"Excellent," he muttered. 

'The overhead light's fluorescent, 
full spectrum or whatever they call it. 
Better for colors. There's a pint of de- 
cent bourbon in that top desk drawer. 
Ready to look at 'em?" 

"Yes." 

The sheriff unbarred and slid back 
the big metal door to the refrigeration 
chamber. Icy, tainted air boiled out of 
the doorway. The light within was 
dimmer than that provided in the of- 
fice— a yeUow gloom wherein ten 
oblong heaps lay on trestles. 

The two stood silent for a time, 
their stillness a kind of unpremeditated 
homage paid the eternal mystery at its 
threshold. As if the cold room were in 
fact a shrine, the doctor found a 
peculiar awe in the row of veiled 
forms. The awful unison of their 


dying, the titan's grave that had been 
made for them, conferred on them a 
stem authority. Death's chosen Ones. 
His stomach hurt, and he found he had 
his hand pressed to his abdomen. He 
glanced at Craven and was relieved to 
see that his friend, staring wearily at 
the bodies, had missed the gesture. 

"Nate. Help me uncover them." 

Starting at opposite ends of the row, 
they stripped the tarps off and piled 
them in a comer. Both were brusque 
now, not pausing over the revelation 
of the sweUed, pulpy faces— most 
three-lipped with the gaseous burgeon- 
ing of their tongues— and the fat, livid 
hands sprouting from the filthy 
sleeves. But at one of the bodies 
Craven stopped. The doctor saw him 
look, and his mouth twist. Then he 
flung the tarp on the heap and moved 
to the next trestle. 

When they came out Dr. Winters 
took out the botde and glasses Craven 
had put in the desk, and they had a 
drink together. The sheriff made as if 
he would speak, but shook his head 
and sighed. 

"I will get some sleep, Carl. I'm get- 
ting crazy thoughts with this thing." 
The doctor wanted to ask those 
thoughts. Instead he laid a hand on his 
friend's shoulder. 

"Go home. Sheriff Craven. Take 
off the badge and lie down. The dead 
won't run off on you. Well all still be 
here in the morning." 

• * * 
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When the sound of the patrol car 
faded, the doctor stood listening to the 
generator's growl and the silence of the 
dead, resurgent now. Both the sound 
and the silence seemed to mock him. 
The after-echo of his last words nuide 
him uneasy. He said to his cancer: 

"What about it, dear colleague? We 
will still be here tomorrow? All of us?" 

He smiled, but felt an odd dis- 
comfort, as if he had ventured a jest in 
company and roused a hostile silence. 
He went to the refrigerator door, roll^ 
it back, and viewed the corpses in their 
ordered rank, with their strange 
tribunal air. "What, sirs?" he mur- 
mured. "Do you judge me? Just who is 
to examine whom tonight, if I may 
ask?" 

He went back into the office, where 
his first step was to examine the 
photographs made by the sheriff, in 
order to see how the dead had lain at 
their uncovering. The earth had seized 
them with terrible suddenness. Some 
crouched, some partly stood, others 
sprawled in crazy, free-fall postures. 
Each successive photo showed more of 
the jumble as the shovels continued 
their work between shots. The doctor 
studied them closely, noting the iden- 
tifications iaked on the bodies as they 
came completely into view. 

One man, Roger Willet, had died 
some yards from the main cluster. It 
appeared he had just straggled into the 
stope from the adit at the moment of 
the explosion. He should thus have 
received, more directly than any of the 


others, the shockwaves of the blast. If 
bomb fragments were to be foimd in 
any of the corpses, Mr. Willet's seemed 
likeliest to contain them. Dr. Winters 
pulled on a pair of surgical gloves. 

He lay at one end of the line of 
tresdes. He wore a thermal shirt and 
overalls that were strikingly new be- 
neath the filth of burial. Their tough 
fabrics jarred with that of his 
flesh— blue, swollen, seeming easily 
tom or burst, like ripe fruit. In life 
Willet had grease-combed his hair. 
Now it was a sculpture of dust, spikes 
and whorls shaped by the head's last 
grindings against the mountain that 
clenched it. 

Rigor had come and gone— WiUet 
roUed laxly onto d\e gurney. As the 
doctor wheeled him past the others, he 
felt a slight self-consciousness. The 
sense of some judgment flowing from 
the dead assembly— unlike most such 
vagrant emotional embellishments of 
experience— had an odd tenacity in 
him. This stubborn unease began to ir- 
ritate him with himself, and he moved 
more briskly. 

He put Willet on the examining 
table and cut the clothes off him with 
shears, storing the pieces in an 
evidence box. The overalls were soiled 
with agonal waste expulsions. The 
doctor stared a moment with unwilling 
pity at his naked subject. 

"You won't ride down to Fordham 
in any case," he said to the corpse. 
"Not unless I find something pretty 
damned obvious." He pulled his gloves 
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tighter and arranged his implements. 

Waddleton had said more to him 
than he had reported to the sheriff. 
The doctor was to find, and forcefully 
to record that he had found, strong 
''indications'' absolutely requiring the 
decedents' removal to Fordham for 
x-ray and an exhaustive second post- 
mortem. The doctor's continued 
employment with the Coroner's Office 
depended entirely on his compliance in 
this. He had received this stipulation 
with a silence Waddleton had not 
thought it necessary to break. His pres- 
ent resolution was all but made at that 
moment. Let the obvious be taken as 
such. If the others showed as plainly as 
Willet did the external signs of death 
by asphyxiation, they would receive 
no more than a thorough external ex- 
am. Willet he would examine internal- 
ly as well, merely to establish in depth 
for this one what should appear ob- 
vious in all. Otherwise, only when the 
external exam revealed a clearly 
anomalous feature— and clear and sug- 
gestive it must be— would he look 
deeper. 

He rinsed the caked hair in a basin, 
poured the sediment into a flask and 
labeled it. Starting with the scalp, he 
began a minute scrutiny of the body's 
surfaces, recording his observations as 
he went. 

The characteristic signs of asphyx- 
ial death were evident, despite the 
complicating effects of autolysis and 
putrefaction. The eyeballs' bulge and 
the tongue's protrusion were by now 


at least partly due to gas pressure as 
well as the mode of death, but the lat- 
ter organ was clamped between locked 
teeth, leaving little doubt as to that 
mode. The coloration of degenerative 
change— a greenish-yellow tint, a 
darkening and mapping-out of super- 
ficial veins — was marked, but not suf- 
ficient to obscure the blue of syanosis 
on the face and neck, nor the pinpoint 
hemorrhages freckling neck, chest, and 
shoulders. From the mouth and nose 
the doctor scraped matter he was con- 
fident was the blood-tinged mucous 
typically ejected in the airless agony. 

He began to find a kind of comedy 
in his work. What a buffoon death 
made of a mani A blue, pop-eyed, 
three-lipped thing. And there was him- 
self, his curious, solicitous intimacy 
with this clownish carrion. Excuse me, 
Mr. Willet, while I probe this lacera- 
tion. How does it feel when 1 do this? 
Nothing? Nothing at all? Fine, now 
what about these nails. Split them 
clawing at the earth, did you? Yes. A 
nice bloodblister under this thumbnail 
1 see— got it on the job a few days 
before your accident no doubt? 
Remarkable calluses here, still quite 
tough.... 

The doctor looked for an 
unanalytic moment at the hands — puf- 
fed, dark paws, gestureless, having re- 
nounced all touch and grasp. He felt 
the wastage of the man concentrated in 
the hands. The painful futility of the 
body's fine articulation when it is seen 
in death— this poignancy he had long 
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learned not to acknowledge when he 
worked. But now he let it move him a 
little. This Roger Willet, plodding to 
his work one afternoon, had suddenly 
been scrapped, crushed to a nonfunc- 
tional heap of perishable materials. It 
simply happened that his life had 
chanced to move too close to the 
passage of a more powerful life, one of 
those inexorable and hungry lives that 
leave human wreckage— known or 
undiscovered — in their wakes. Bad 
luck, Mr. Willet. NaturaUy, we feel 
very sorry about this. But this Joe 
Allen, your co-woricer. Apparendy he 
was some sort of... cannibal. It's com- 
plicated. We don't understand it all. 
But the fact is we have to dismande 
you now to a certain extent. There's 
reaUy no hope of your using these 
parts of yourself again. I'm afraid. 
Ready now? 

The doctor proceeded to the inter- 
nal exam with a vague eagerness for 
Willet's fragmentation, for the dis- 
articulation of that sadness in his 
natural form. He grasped Willet by the 
jaw and took up the post-mortem 
knife. He sank its point beneath the 
chin and began the long, gendy sawing 
incision that opened Willet from throat 
to groin. 

In the painstaking separation of the 
body's laminae Dr. Winters found ab- 
sorption and pleasure. And yet 
throughout he felt, marginal but insis- 
tent, the movement of a stream of ir- 
relevant images. These were of the 
building that contained him, and of the 
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night containing it. As from outside, 
he saw the plant— bleached planks, 
iron roofing— and the trees crowding 
it, all in starlight, a ghost-town image. 
And he saw the refrigerator vault be- 
yond the wall as from within, feeling 
the stillness of murdered men in a cold, 
yeUow light. And at length a question 
formed itself, darting in and out of the 
weave of his concentration as the im- 
ages did: Why did he still feel, like 
some stir of the air, that sense of mute 
vigilance surrounding his action, fur- 
tively touching his nerves with its in- 
quiry as he worked? He shrugged, 
overtly angry now. Who else was at- 
tending but Death? Wasn't he Death's 
hireling, and this Death's place? Then 
let the master look on. 

Peeling back Willet's cover of hem- 
orrhage-stippled skin. Dr. Winters 
read the corpse with an increasing 
dispassion, a mortuary text. He confin- 
ed his inspection to the lungs and 
mediastinum and found there imequi- 
vocal testimony to WiUet's asphyxial 
death. The pleurae of the lungs ex- 
hibited the expected ecchy- 
moses— bruised spots in the glassy, 
enveloping membrane. Beneath, the 
polyhedral surface lobules of the lungs 
themselves were bubbled and blister- 
ed — the expected interstitial em- 
physema. The lungs, on section, were 
intensely and bloodily congested. The 
left half of the heart he found con- 
tracted and empty, while the right was 
overdistended and engorged with dark 
blood, as were the large veins of the 
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upper mediastinum. It was a classic 
picture of death by suffocation, and at 
length the doctor, with needle and 
suture, closed up the text again. 

He returned the corpse to the 
gurney and draped one of his mortuary 
bags over it in the manner of a shroud. 
When he had help in the morning, he 
would weigh the bodies on a platform 
scale the office contained and after- 
wards bag them properly. He came to 
the refrigerator door, and hesitated. 
He stared at the door, not moving, not 
understanding why. 

Run. Get out, now. 

The thought was his own, but it 
came to him so urgendy he turned 
arotmd as if someone behind him had 
^>oken. Across the room a thin man in 
smock and gloves, his eyes shadows, 
glared at the doctor from the black 
windows. Behind the man was a 
shrouded cart, behind that, a wide 
metal door. 

Quiedy, wonderingly, the doctor 
asked, ''Run from what?" The eyeless 
man in the glass was still half- 
crouched, afraid. 

Then, a moment later, the man 
straightened, thew back his head/ and 
laughed. The doctor walked to the 
desk and sat down shoulder to 
shoulder with him. He pulled out the 
botde and they had a drink together, 
regarding each other with identical 
bemused smiles. Then the doctor said, 
"Let me pour you another. You need it 
old fellow. It makes a man himself 
again." 


Nevertheless his re-€ntry of the 
vault was difficult, toilsome, each step 
seeming to require a new summoning 
of the will to move. In the freezing 
half-light all movement felt like de- 
fiance. His body lagged behind his 
craving to be quick, to be done with 
this molestation of the gathered dead. 
He returned Willet to his pallet and 
took his neighbor. The name on the tag 
wired to his boot was Ed Moses. Dr. 
Winters wheeled him back to the office 
and closed the big door behind him. 

With Moses his work gained 
momentum. He expected to perform 
no further internal necropsies. He 
thought of his employer, rejoicing now 
in his seeming-submission to Wad- 
dleton's ultimatum. The impact would 
be dire. He pictured the coroner in 
shock, a sheaf of Pathologist's Reports 
in one hand, and smiled. 

Waddleton could probably make a 
plausible case for incomplete examina- 
tion. Still, a pathologist's discretionary 
powers were not well-defined. Many 
good ones would approve the ade- 
quacy of the doctor's method, given 
his working conditions. The inevitable 
litigation with a coalition of compensa- 
tion claimants would be strenuous and 
protracted. Win or lose, Waddleton's 
venal devotion to the insurance com- 
pany's interest would be abundantly 
displayed. Further, immediately on his 
dismissal the doctor would formally 
disclose its occult cause to the press. A 
libel action would ensue which he 
would have as little cause to fear as he 
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had to fear his firing. Both his savings 
and the lawsuit would long outlast his 
life. 

Externally, Ed Moses exhibited a 
condition as typically asphyxial as 
Willet's had been, with no slightest 
mark of fragment entry. The doctor 
finished his report and returned Moses 
to the vault, his movements brisk and 
precise. His unease was all but gone. 
That queasy stirring of the air— had he 
really felt it? It had been, perhaps, 
some new reverberation of the death at 
work in him, a psychic shudder of 
response to the cancer's stealthy prob- 
ing for his life. He brought out the 
body next to Moses in the line. 

Walter Lou Jackson was big, 6'2" 
from heel to crown, and would surely 
weigh out at more than two hundred 
poimds. He had writhed mightily 
against his million-ton coffin with an 
agonal strength that had tom his face 
and hands. Death had mauled him like 
a lion. The doctor set to work. 

His hands were fully themselves 
now— fleet, exact, intricately testing 
the corpse's character as other fingers 
might explore a keyboard for its latent 
melodies. And the doctor watched 
them with an old pleasure, one of the 
few that had never failed him, his mind 
at one remove from their busy in- 
telligence. All the hard deathsl A 
worldful of them, time without end. 
Lives wrenched kicking from their 
snug meat-frames. Walter Lou Jackson 
had died very hard. Joe Allen brought 
this on you, Mr. Jackson. We think it 


was part of his attempt to escape the 
law. 

But what a botched flightl The 
unreason of it — more than baf- 
fling— was eerie in its colossal futility. 
Beyond question, Allen had been cun- 
ning. A ghoul with a psychopath's 
social finesse. A good old boy who 
could make a tavemful of men laugh 
with delight while he cut his victim 
from their midst, make them applaud 
his exit with the prey, who stepped 
jovially into the darkness with murder 
at his side clapping him on the 
shoulder. Intelligent, certainly, with a 
strange technical sophistication as 
weU, suggested by the sphere. Then 
what of the lunacy yet more strongly 
suggested by the same object? In the 
sphere was concentrated all the lethal 
mystery of Bailey's long nightmare. 

Why the explosion? Its location im- 
plied an ambush for AUen's pursuers, a 
purposeful detonation. Had he aimed 
at a limited cave-in from which he 
schemed some inconceivable escape? 
Folly enough in this — far more if, as 
seemed sure, Allen had made the bomb 
himself, for then he would have to 
know its power was grossly inordinate 
to the need. 

But if it was not a bomb, had a dif- 
ferent function and only incidentally 
an explosive potential, AUen might 
underestimate the blast. It appeared 
the object was somehow remotely 
monitored by him, for the timing of 
events showed he had gone straight for 
it the instant he emerged from the 
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shaft— shunned the bus waiting to take 
his shift back to town and made a 
beeline across the compound for a 
patrol car that was hidden from his 
view by the office building. This sug- 
gested something more complex than a 
mere explosive device, something, 
perhaps, whose destruction was itself 
more Allen's aim than the explosion 
produced thereby. 

The fact that he risked the sphere's 
retrieval at all pointed to this inter- 
pretation. For the moment he sensed its 
presence at the mine, he must have 
gpessed that the murder investigation 
had led to its discovery and removal 
from his room. But then, knowing 
himself already liable to the extreme 
penalty, why should Allen go to such 
lengths to recapture evidence in- 
criminatory of a lesser offense, posses- 
sion of an ^plosive device? 

Then grant that the sphere was 
something more, something instru- 
mental to his murders that could 
guarantee a conviction he might other- 
wise evade. Still, his gambit made no 
sense. Since the sphere— and thus the 
lawmen he could assume to have taken 
it— were already at the mine office, he 
must expect the compound to be sealed 
at any moment. Meanwhile, the gate 
was open, escape into the moimtains a 
strong possibility for a man capable of 
stalking and destroying two experienc- 
ed and well-armed woodsmen lying in 
ambush for him. Why had he all but 
insured his capture to weaken a case 
against himself that his escape would 


have rendered irrelevant? Dr. Winters 
saw his fingers, like a hunting pack 
roimd a covert, converge on a small 
puncture wound below Walter Lou 
Jackson's xiphoid process, between the 
eighth ribs. 

His left hand touched its borders, 
the fingers' inquiry quick and tender. 
The right hand introduced a probe, 
and both together eased it into the 
wound. It inched unobstructed deep 
into the body, curving upwards 
through the diaphragm towards the 
heart. The doctor's own heart ac- 
celerated. He watched his hands move 
to record the observation, watched 
them pause, watched them return to 
their survey of the corpse, leaving pen 
and page untouched. 

Inspection revealed no further 
anomaly. All else he observed the doc- 
tor recorded faithfully, wondering 
throughout at the distress he felt. 
When he had finished, he understood 
it. Its cause was not the discovery of an 
entry wound that might bolster Wad- 
dleton's case. For the find had, within 
moments, revealed to him that, should 
he encounter anything he thought to 
be a mark of fragment penetration, he 
was going to ignore it. The damage Joe 
Allen had done was going to end here, 
with this last grand slaughter, and 
would not extend to the impoverish- 
ment of his victims' survivors. No 
more internals. The externals, will- 
they nill-they, would from now on ex- 
plicitly contraindicate the need for 
them. 
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The problem was that he did not 
believe the puncture in Jackson's 
thorax was a mark of fragment entry. 
Why? And, finding no answer to this 
question, why was he, once again, 
afraid? Slowly, he signed the report on 
Jackson, set it aside, and took up the 
post-mortem knife. 

First the long, sawing slice, unzip- 
pering the mortal overcoat. Next, two 
great, square flaps of flesh reflected, 
scrolled laterally to the armpits' line, 
disrobing the chest: one hand grasping 
the flap's skirt, the other sweeping 
beneath it • with the knife, flensing 
through the glassy tissue that joined it 
to the chest-wall, and shaving all 
muscles from their anchorages to bone 
and cartilage beneath. Then the 
dismantling of the strong-box within. 
Rib-shears — so frank and forward a 
tool, like a gardener's. The steel beak 
bit through each rib's gristle anchor to 
the sternum's centerplate. At the ster- 
num's crownpiece the collarbones' 
ends were knifed, pried, and sprung 
free from their sockets. The coffer 
unhasped, unhinged, a knife teased 
beneath the lid and levered it off. 

Some minutes later the doctor 
straightened up and stepped back from 
his subject. He moved almost drunken- 
ly, and his age seemed scored more 
deeply in his face. With loathing haste 
he stripped his gloves off. He went to 
the desk, sat down, and poured an- 
other drink. If there was something 
like horror in his face, there was also a 
hardening in his mouth's line, and the 


muscles of his jaw. He spoke to his 
glass: "So be it, your Excellency. 
Something new for your humble ser- 
vant. Testing my nerve?" 

Jackson's j)ericardium, the shapely 
capsule containing his heart, should 
have been all but hidden between the 
big, blood-fat loaves of his lungs. The 
doctor had found it fully exposed, the 
lungs flanking it wrinkled lumps less 
than a third their natural bulk. Not on- 
ly they, but the left heart and the 
superior mediastinal veins—all the 
regions that should have been grossly 
engorged with blood — were utterly 
drained of it. 

The doctor swallowed his drink 
and got out the photographs again. He 
found that Jackson had died on his 
stomach across the body of another 
worker, with the upper part of a third 
trapped between them. Neither these 
two subjacent corpses nor the sur- 
rounding earth showed any stain of a 
blood loss that must have amounted to 
two liters. 

Possibly the pictures, by some trick 
of shadow, had failed to pick it up. He 
turned to the Investigator's Report, 
where Craven would surely have men- 
tioned any significant amounts of 
bloody earth uncovered during the 
disinterment. The sheriff recorded 
nothing of the kind. Dr. Winters 
returned to the pictures. 

Ronidd Pollack, Jackson's most in- 
timate associate in the grave, had died 
on his back, beneath and slightly 
askew of Jackson, placing most of their 



torsos in contact, save where the head 
and shoulder of the third interposed. It 
seemed inconceivable PoUock's 
clothing should lack any trace of such 
massive drainage from a death mate 
thus embraced. 

The doctor rose abrupdy, pulled on 
fresh gloves, and returned to Jackson. 
His hands showed a more brutal speed 
now, closing the great incision tem- 
porarily with a few widely spaced 
sutures. He replaced him in the vault 
and brought out Pollock, striding, 
heaving hard at the dead shapes in the 
shifting of them, thrusting always— so 
it seemed to him— just a step ahead of 
urgent thoughts he did not want to 
have, deformities that whispered at his 
back, emitting faint, chill gusts of 
putrid breath. He shook his 
head— denying, delaying— and pushed 
the new corpse onto the worktable. 
The scissors undressed Pollock in 
greedy bites. 

But at length, when he had scanned 
each scrap of fabric and found nothing 
like the stain of blood, he came to rest 
again, relinquishing that simplest, 
desired resolution he had made such 
haste to reach. He stood at the instru- 
ment table, not seeing it, submitting to 
the approach of the half-formed things 
at his mind's periphery. 

The revelation of Jackson's shrivel- 
ed lungs had been more than a shock. 
He had felt a stab of panic too, in fact 
that same curiously explicit terror of 
this place that had urged him to flee 
earlier. He acknowledged now that the 


germ of that quickly suppressed terror 
had been a premonition of this failure 
to find any trace of the missing blood. 
Whence the premonition? It had to do 
with a problem he had steadfasdy 
refused to consider: the mechanics of 
so complete a drainage of the lungs' 
densely reticulated vascular structure. 
Could the earth's crude pressure by 
itself work so thoroughly, given only a 
single vent both slender and strangely 
curved? And then the photograph he 
had studied. It frightened him now to 
recall the image— some covert meaning 
stirred within it, struggling to be seen. 
Dr. Winters picked the probe up from 
the table and turned again to the 
corpse. As surely and exactly as if he 
had already ascertained the wound's 
presence, he leaned forward and 
touched it: a small, neat puncture, just 
beneath the xiphoid process. He in- 
troduced the probe. The wound receiv- 
ed it deeply, in a familiar direction. 

The doctor went to the desk, and 
took up the photograph again. 
Pollock's and Jackson's woimded areas 
were not in contact. The third man's 
head was sandwiched between their 
bodies at just that point. He searched 
out another picture, in which this third 
man was more central, and found his 
name inked in below his image: Joe 
Allen. 

Dreamingly, Dr. Winters went to 
the wide metal door, shoved it aside, 
entered the vault. He did not search, 
but went straight to the trestle where 
his friend had paused some hours 
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before, and found the same name on its 
tag. 

The body, beneath decay's 
spurious obesity, was trim and well- 
muscled. The face was square-cut, 
shelf-browed, with a vulpine nose 
skewed by an old fracture. The swollen 
tongue lay behind the teeth, and the 
bulge of decomposition did not 
obscure what the man's initial impact 
must have been — handsome and open, 
his now-waxen black eyes sly and con- 
vivial. Say, good buddy, got a minute? 
I see you cornin' on the swing shift 
every day, don't I? Yeah, Joe Allen. 
Look, I know it's late, you want to get 
home, tell the wife you ain't been in 
there drinkin' since you got off, right? 
Oh, yeah, I hear that. But this damn 
disappearance thing's got me so edgy, 
and I'd swear to God just as I was com- 
ing here 1 seen someone moving 
aroimd back of that frame house up 
the street. See how the trees thin out a 
little down back of thcf yard, where the 
moonlight gets in? That's right. Well, I 
got me this little popper here. Oh, 
yeah, that's a beauty, we'll have it 
covered between us. I knew I could 
spot a man ready for some 
trouble— couldn't find a patrol car 
anywhere on the street. Yeah, just 
down in here now, to that clump of 
pine. Step careful, you can barely see. 
That's right. . . . 

The doctor's face ran with sweat. 
He turned on his heel and walked out 
of the vault, heaving the door shut 
behind him. In the office's greater 


warmth he felt the perspiration soak- 
ing his shirt under the smock. His 
stomach rasped with steady oscilla- 
tions of pain, but he scarcely attended 
it. He went to PoUock and seized up 
the post-mortem knife. 

The work was done with surreal 
speed, the laminae of flesh and bone 
recoiling smoothly beneath his desper- 
ate but unerring hands, until the 
thoracic cavity lay exposed, and in it, 
the vampire-stricken lungs, two gnarl- 
ed lumps of grey tissue. 

He searched no deeper, knowing 
what the heart and veins would show. 
He returned to sit at the desk, weakly 
drooping, the knife, forgotten, still in 
his left hand. He looked at the win- 
dow, and it seemed his thoughts orig- 
inated with that fainter, more tenuous 
Dr. Winters hanging like a ghost out- 
side. 

What was this world he lived in? 
Surely, in a lifetime, he had not begun 
to guess. To feed in such a way! There 
was horror enough in this alone. But to 
feed thus in his own grave. How had 
he accomplished it — leaving aside how 
he had fought suffocation long enough 
to do anything at all? How was it to be 
comprehended, a greed that raged so 
hotly it would glut itself at the very 
threshold of its own destruction? That 
last feast was surely in his stomach 
stiU. 

Dr. Winters looked at the photo- 
graph, at Allen's head snugged into the 
others' middles like a hungry suckling 
nuzzling to the sow. Then he looked at 
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the knife in his hand. The hand felt 
empty of all technique. Its one impulse 
was to slash, cleave, obliterate the re- 
mains of this gluttonous thing, this Joe 
AUen. He must do this, or flee it utter- 
ly. There was no course between. He 
did not move. 

"'I will examine him,'' said the ghost 
in the glass, and did not move. Inside 
the refrigeration vault, there was a 
slight noise. 

No. It had been some hitch in the 
generator's murmur. Nothing in there 
could move. There was another noise, 
a brief friction against the vault's inner 
wall. The two old men shook their 
heads at one another. A catch clicked 
and the metal door slid open. Behind 
the staring image of his own amaze- 
ment, the doctor saw that a filthy 
shape stood in the doorway and raised 
its arms towards him in a gesture of 
supplication. The doctor turned in his 
chair. From the shape came a whistling 
groan, the decayed fragment of a 
human voice. 

Pleadingly, Joe Allen worked his 
jaw and spread his purple hands. As if 
speech were a maggot struggling to 
emerge from his mouth, the blue, 
tumescent face toiled, the huge tongue 
wallowed helplessly between the viscid 
lips. 

The doctor reached for the 
telephone, lifted the receiver. Its 
deadness to his ear meant nothing — he 
could not have spoken. The thing 
confronting him, with each least move- 
ment that it made, destroyed the very 


frame of sanity in which words might 
have meaning, reduced the world itself 
around him to a waste of dark and 
silence, a starlit ruin where already, 
everywhere, the alien and unimagin- 
able was awakening to its new domin- 
ion. The corpse raised and reached out 
one hand as if to stay him— turned, 
and walked towards the instrument 
table. Its legs were leaden, it rocked its 
shoulders like a swimmer, fighting to 
make its passage through gravity's 
dense medium. It reached the table and 
grasped it exhaustedly. The doctor 
found himself on his feet, crouched 
slightly, weightlessly still. The knife in 
his hand was the only part of himself 
he clearly felt, and it was like a tongue 
of fire, a crematory flame. Joe ADen's 
corpse thrust one hand among the in- 
struments. The thick fingers, with a 
queer, simian ineptitude, brought up a 
scalpel. Both hands clasped the little 
handle and plunged the blade between 
the lips, as a thirsty child might a pop- 
side, then jerked it out again, slashing 
the tongue. Turbid fluid splashed 
down to the floor. The jaw worked 
stiffly, the mouth brought out words in 
a wet, ragged hiss: 

"Please. Help me. Trapped in this . " 
One dead hand struck the dead chest. 
"Starving." 

"What are you?" 

'Traveler. Not of earth." 

"An eater of human flesh. A 
drinker of human blood." 

"No. No. Hiding only. Am small. 
Shape hideous to you. Feared death." 
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"You brought death." The doctor 
spoke with the calm of perfect 
disbelief, himself as incredible to him 
as the thing he spoke with. It shook its 
head, the dull, popped eyes glaring 
with an agony of thwarted expression. 

"Killed none. Hid in this. Hid in 
this not to be killed. Five days now. 
Drowning in decay. Free me. Please." 

"'No. You have come to feed on us, 
you are not hiding in fear. We are your 
food, your meat and drink. You fed on 
those two men within your grave. 
Their grave. For you, a delay. In fact, 
a diversion that has ended the hunt for 
you." 

"Nol Nol Used men already dead. 
For me, five days, starvation. Even 
less. Fed only from necessity. Horrible 
necessityl" 

The spoiled vocal instrument made 
a mangled gasp of the last word— an 
inhuman, snakepit noise the doctor felt 
as a cold flicker of ophidian tongues 
within his ears — while the dead arms 
moved in a sodden approximation of 
the body language that swears truth. 

'"No," the doctor said. "You killed 
them all. Including your... tool— this 
man. What are you?" Panic erupted in 
the question which he tried to bury by 
answering himself instantly. "Resolute, 
yes. That surely. You used death for an 
escape route. You need no oxygen 
perhaps." 

"'Extracted more than my need 
from gasses of decay. A lesser compo- 
nent of our metabolism." 

The voice was gaining distinctness. 


developing makeshifts for tones lost in 
the agonal rupturing of the valves and 
stops of speech, more effectively 
wrestling vowel and consonant from 
the putrid tongue and lips. At the same 
time the body's crudity of movement 
did not quite obscure a subtle, inces- 
sant experimentation. Fingers flexed 
and stirred, testing the give of tendons, 
groping the palm for the old points of 
purchase and counter-pressure there. 
The knees, with cautious repetitions, 
assessed the new limits of their ar- 
ticulation. 

"What was the sphere?" 

"My ship. Its destruction our first 
duty facing discovery.'' (Fear touched 
the doctor, like a slug climbing his 
neck; he had seen, as it spoke, a sharp, 
spastic activity of the tongue, a 
pleating and shrinkage of its bulk as at 
the tug of some inward adjustment.) 
"No chance to re-enter. Leaving this 
take far too longrNot even time to set 
for destruct — must extrude a cilium, 
chemical key to broach hull shield. In 
shaft my only chance to halt host." 

The right arm tested the wrist, and 
the scalpel the hand still held cut white 
sparks from the air, .while the word 
"host" seemed itself a little knife-prick, 
a teasing abandonment of fic- 
tion — though the dead mask showed 
no irony — preliminary to attack. 

But he found that fear had gone 
from him. The impossibility with 
which he conversed, and was about to 
struggle, was working in him an over- 
whelming amplification of his life's 
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long helpless rage at death. He found 
his parochial pity for earth alone 
stretched to the trans-stellar scope this 
traveler commanded, to the whole cos- 
mic trashyard with its bulldozed 
multitudes of corpses; galactic wheels 
of carnage— stars, planets with their 
most majestic generations— all trash, 
cracked bones and foul rags that pool- 
ed, setded, reconcatenated in futile 
symmetries gravid with new multi- 
tudes of briefly animate trash. 

And this, standing before him now, 
was the death it was given him par- 
ticularly to deal— his mite was being 
caUed in by the universal Treasury of 
death, and Dr. Winters found himself, 
an old healer, on fire to pay. His own, 
more lethal blade, tugged at his hand 
with its own sharp appetite. He felt en- 
tirely the Examiner once more, knew 
the precise cuts he would make, swifdy 
and wifhout error. Very soon now, he 
thought and coolly probed for some 
further insight before its onslaught: 

"Why must your ship be destroyed, 
even at the cost of your host's life?" 

"We must not be understood." 

'The livestock must not understand 
what is devouring them." 

"Yes, doctor. Not all at once. But 
one by one. You will understand what 
is devouring you. That is essential to 
my feast." 

The doctor shook his head. "You 
are in your grave already. Traveler. 
That body wiU be your coffin. You will 
be buried in it a second time, for all 
time." 


The thing came one step nearer and 
opened its mouth. The flabby throat 
wrestled as with speech, but what 
sprang out was a slender white fila- 
ment, more than whip-fast. Dr. Win- 
ters saw only the first flicker of its 
eruption, and then his brain nova-ed, 
thinning out at light-speed to a white 
nullity. 

V\L the doctor came to himself, it 
was in fact to a part of himself only. 
Before he had opened his eyes he found 
that his wakened mind had repossessed 
proprioceptively only a bizarre trunca- 
tion of his body. His head, neck, left 
shoulder, arm and hand d^ared 
themselves— the rest was silence. 

When he opened his eyes, he found 
that he lay supine on the gurney, and 
naked. Something propped his head. A 
strap bound his left elbow to the 
gurney's edge, a strap he could feel. 
His chest was also anchored by a strap, 
and this he could not feel. Indeed, save 
for its active remnant, his entire body 
might have been bound in a block of 
ice, so numb was it, and so powerless 
was he to compel the slightest move- 
ment from the least part of it. 

The room was empty, but from the 
open door of the vault there came 
slight sounds: the creak and soft fric- 
tions of heavy tarp>aulin shifted to ac- 
commodate some business involving 
small clicking and kissing noises. 

Tears of fury filled the doctor's 
eyes. Qenching his one fist at the 
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starry engine of creation that he could 
not see, he ground his teeth and 
whispered in the hot breath of stran- 
gled weeping: 

'Take it back, this dirty little shred 
of lifel I throw it off gladly like the filth 
it is." The slow knock of bootsoles 
loudened from within the vault, and he 
turned his head. From the vault door 
Joe Allen's corpse approached him. 

It moved with new energy, though 
its gait was grotesque, a ducking, 
hitching progress, jerky with cir- 
cumventions of decayed muscle, while 
above this galvanized, struggling 
frame, the bruise-colored face hung in- 
animate, an image of detachment. 
With terrible clarity it revealed the 
thing for what it was— a damaged 
hand-puppet vigorously worked from 
within. And when that frozen face was. 
brought to hang above the doctor, the 
reeking hands, with the light, 
solicitous touch of friends at sickbeds, 
rested on his naked thigh. 

The absence of sensation made the 
touch more dreadful than if felt. It 
showed him that the nightmare he still 
desperately denied at heart had annex- 
ed his body while he — holding head 
and arm free — had already more than 
half-drowned in its mortal paralysis. 
There lay his nightmare part, a 
nothingness freely possessed by an 
unspeakability. The corpse said: 

"Rotten blood. Thin nourishment. 
Only one hour alone before you came. 
Fed from neighbor to my left — bare- 
ly had strength to extend siphon. 


Fed from the right while you worked. 
Tricky going— you are alert. Expected 
Dr. Parsons. Energy needs of 
animating this"— one hand left the 
doctor's thigh and smote the dusty 
overalls — "and of host-transfer, very 
high. Once I have you synapsed, will 
be near starvation again." 

A sequence of unbearable images 
unfolded in the doctor's mind, even as 
the robot carrion turned from the 
gurney and walked to the instrument 
table: the sheriff's arrival just after 
dawn, alone of course, since Craven 
always took thought for his deputies' 
rest and because on this errand he 
would want privacy to consider any 
indiscretion on behalf of the miners' 
survivors that the situation might call 
for; his finding his old friend, supine 
and alarmingly weak; his hurrying 
over, his leaning near. Then, some- 
what later, a police car containing a 
rack of still wet bones might plunge off 
the highway above some deep spot in 
the gorge. 

The corpse took an evidence box 
from the table and put the scalpel in it. 
Then it turned and retrieved the mor- 
tuary knife from the floor and put that 
in as well, saying as it did so, without 
turning, "The sheriff will come in the 
morning. You spoke like close friends. 
He will probably come alone." 

The coincidence with his thoughts 
had to be accident, but the intent to 
terrify and appaU him was clear. The 
tone and timing of that patched-up 
voice were unmistakably deliberate 
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—sly probes that sought his anguish 
specifically, sought his mind's personal 
center. He watched the corpse— back 
at ^e table— dipping an apish but ac- 
curate hand and plucking up rib 
shears, scissors, clamps, adding aU to 
the box. He stared, momentarilly emp- 
tied by shock of all but the will to 
know finally the full extent of the hor- 
ror that had appropriated his life. Joe 
Allen's body carried the box to the 
worktable beside the gurney, and the 
expressionless eyes met the doctor's. 

"1 have gambled. A grave gamble. 
But now I have won. At risk of per- 
sonal discovery we are obliged to dis- 
connect, contract, hide as well as 
possible in host body. Suicide in effect. 
1 disregarded situational imperatives, 
despite starvation before disinterment 
and subsequent autopsy all but certain. 
I caught up with crew, tackled Pollock 
and Jackson microseconds before 
blast. Computed five days' survival 
from this cache, could discotmect at 
limit of strength to do so, but other- 
wise would chance autopsy, knowing 
doctor was alcoholic incompetent. 
And now sfee my gain. You are a prize 
host, can feed with near impunity even 
when killing too dangerous. Safe meals 
delivered to you still warm." 

'The corpse had painstakingly align- 
ed the gurney paraUel to the worktable 
but offset, the table's foot extending 
past the gurney's, and separated from 
it by a distance somewhat less than the 
reach of Joe Allen's right arm. Now the 
dead hands distributed the implements 


along the right edge of the table, save 
for the scissors and the box. These the 
corpse took to the table's foot, where it 
set down the box and slid the scissors' 
jaws round one strap of its overalls. It 
began to speak again, and as it did, the 
scissors dismembered its cerements in 
unhesitating strokes. 

"The cut must be medical, foren- 
sicaUy right, though a smaller one 
easier. Must be careful of the pectoral 
muscles or arms will not convey me. I 
am no larva anymore — over fifteen 
hundred grams." 

To ease the nightmare's suffocating 
pressure, to thrust out some flicker of 
his own will against its engulfment, the 
doctor flung a question, his voice more 
cracked than the other's now was: 

"Why is my arm free?" 

"The last, fine neural splicing needs 
a sensory-motor standard, to perfect 
my brain's fit to yours. Lacking this 
eye-hand coordinating check, much 
coarser motor control of host. This 
done, I flush out the paralytic, unbind 
us, and we are free together." 

The grave-clothes had fallen in a 
puzzle of fragments, and the cadaver 
stood naked, its dark, gas-rounded 
contours making it seem some sleek 
marine creature, ruddered with the 
black-veined, gas-distended sex. Again 
the voice had teased for his fear, had 
uttered the last word with a savoring 
protraction, and now the doctor's cup 
of anguish brimmed over; horror and 
outrage wrenched his spirit in brutal 
alternation as if trying to tear it naked 
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from its captive frame. He rolled his 
head in this deadlock, his mouth begin- 
ning to split with the slow birth of a 
mind-emptying outcry. 

The corpse watched this, giving a 
single nod that might have been ap- 
probation. Then it mounted the work- 
table and, with the concentrated cau- 
tion of some practiced convalescent re- 
entering his bed, lay on its back. The 
dead eyes again sought the living and 
found the doctor staring back, grin- 
ning insanely. 

"'Clever corpse I" the doctor cried. 
"Clever, carnivorous corpse! Able 
alien! Please don't think I'm criticizing. 
Who am I to criticize? A mere arm and 
shoulder, a talking hand, just a smaU 
piece of a pathologist. But I'm con- 
fused." He paused, savoring the mon- 
ster's attentive silence and his own 
buoyancy in the hysterical levity that 
had unexpectedly liberated him. 
"You're going to use your puppet there 
to pluck you out of itself and put you 
on me. But once he's pulled you from 
your driver's seat, won't he go dead, so 
to speak, and drop you? You could get 
a nasty knock. Why not set a plank 
between the tables— the puppet opens 
the door, and you scuttle, ooze, lurch, 
flop, slither, as the case may be, across 
the bridge. No messy spills. And in any 
case, isn't this an odd, rather clumsy 
way to get arotmd among your catde? 
Shouldn't you at least carry your own 
scalpds when you travel? There's 
always the risk you'll run across that 
one host in a million that isn't carrying 


one with him." 

He knew his gibes would be an- 
swered to his own despair. He exulted, 
but solely in the momentary baffle- 
ment of the predator— in having, for 
just a moment, mocked its gloating 
assurance to silence and marred its 
feast. 

Its right hand picked up the post- 
mortem knife beside it, and the left 
wedged a roll of gauze beneath Allen's 
neck, lifting the throat to a more prom- 
inent arch. The mouth told the ceiling: 

"We retain larval form till entry of 
the host. As larvae we have locomotor 
structures, and sense-buds usable out- 
side our ships' sensory amplifiers. 1 
waited coiled round Joe Allen's bed leg 
till night, entered by his mouth as he 
slept." Allen's hand lifted the knife, 
held it high above the dull, quick eyes, 
turning it in the light. "Once lodged, 
we have three instars to adult form," 
the voice continued absently— the 
knife might have been a mirror from 
which the corpse read its features. 
"Larvally we have only a sketch of our 
fuU neural tap. Our metamorphosis 
cued and determined by host's en- 
dosomatic ecology. I matured in three 
days." Allen's wrist flexed, tipping the 
knife's point downmost. "Most 
supreme adaptations purchased at the 
cost of inessential capacities." The 
elbow pronated and slowly flexed, 
hooking the knife body-wards. "Our 
hostst are all sentients, eco-dominants, 
are already carrying the baggage of 
coping structures for the planetary en- 
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vironment. Limbs, sensory portals"— 
the Hst planted the fang of its tool 
under the chin, tilted it and rode it 
smoothly down the throat, the voice 
proceeding unmarred from under the 
furrow that the steel ploughed — "so — 
made envelopes, instrumentalities" — 
down the sternum, diaphragm, abdo- 
men the stainless blade painted its 
stripe of gaping, muddy tissue—" with 
a hosts' brain we inherit all these, the 
mastery of any planet, netted in its 
dominant's cerebral nexus. Thus our 
genetic codings are now all but disen- 
cumbered of such provisions." 

So swifdy the doctor flinched, Joe 
Allen's hand slashed fpur lateral cuts 
from the great wound's axis. The seem- 
ing butchery left two flawlessly drawn 
thoracic flaps cleanly outlined. The left 
hand raised the left flap's hem, and the 
right coaxed the knife into the aper- 
ture, deepening it with small stabs and 
slices. The posture was a man's who 
searches a breast pocket, with the dead 
eyes studying the slow recoil of flesh. 
The voice, when it resumed, had gear- 
ed up to an intenser pitch: 

"Galactically, the chordate nerve/ 
brain paradigm abounds, and the 
neural labyrinth is our dominion. Are 
we to make plank bridges and worm 
across them to our food? Are cock- 
roaches greater than we for having legs 
to run up walls and antennae to grope 
their wayl All the qtiaint, hinged 
crutches that life sportsi The stilts, 
fins, fans, springs, stalks, flippers and 
feathers, aU in turn so variously ter- 


minating in hooks, clamps, suckers, 
scissors, forks or little cages of digitsi 
And besides all the gadgets it concocts 
for wrestling through its worlds, it is 
all knobbed, whiskered, crested, plum- 
ed, vented, spiked or measeled over 
with perceptual gear for combing pit- 
tances of noise or color from the en- 
vironing plentitude." 

Invincibly calm and sure, the hands 
traded tool and tasks. The right Qap 
eased back, revealing ropes of in- 
geniously spared muscle while promis- 
ing a genuine appearance once sutured 
back in place. Helplessly the doctor felt 
his delirious defiance bleed away and a 
bleak fascination rebind him. 

"We arc the taps and relays that 
share the host's aggregate of afferent 
nerve-impulse precisely at its nodes of 
integration. We are the brains that 
peruse these integrations, integrate 
them with our existing banks of host- 
specific data, and, lastly, let their con- 
sequences flow down the motor 
pathway— either the consequences 
they seek spontaneously, or those we 
wish to graft upon them. We are 
besides a streamlined alimentary /cir- 
culatory system and a reproductive ap- 
paratus. And more than this we need 
not be." 

The corpse had spread its bloody 
vest, and the feculent hands now took 
up the rib shears. The voice's sinister 
coloration of pitch and stress grew yet 
more marked— the phrases slid from 
the tongue with a cobra's seeking 
sway,^ winding their liquid rhythms 



round the doctor till a gap in his resist- 
ance should let them pour through to 
slaughter the little courage left him. 

'Tor in this form we have inhabited 
the densest brainweb of three hundred 
races, lain intricately snug within them 
like thriving vine on trelliswork. We've 
looked out from too many variously 
windowed masks to regret our own 
vestigial senses. None read their 
worlds definitely. Far better then our 
nomad's range and choice than an un- 
varying tenancy of one poor set of 
structures. Far better to slip on as we 
do whole living beings and wear at 
once all of their limbs and organs, 
memories and powers — wear all as 
tightly congruent to our wills as a 
glove is to the hand that fills it." 

The shears clipped through the 
gristle, stolid, bloody jaws monoton- 
ously feeding, stopping short of the 
stemo-clavicular joint in the 
manubrium where the muscles of the 
pectoral girdle have an important an- 
chorage. 

"No consciousness of the chordate 
type that we have found has been im- 
permeable to our finesse— no dendritic 
pattern so elaborate we could not read 
its stitchwork and thread ourselves to 
match, precisely map its each synaptic 
seam tiU we could loosen it and retailor 
all to suit ourselves. We have strutted 
costumed in the bodies of planetary 
autarchs, venerable manikins of moral 
fashion, but cut of the universal cloth: 
the weave of fleet electric filaments of 
experience which we easily re-shuttled 


to the warp of our wishes. Where- 
after— newly hemmed and gathered— 
their living fabric hung obedient to our 
bias, investing us with honor and in- 
fluence unlimited." 

The tricky verbal melody, through 
the corpse's deft, unfaltering self- 
dismemberment— the sheer neuromus- 
cular orchestration of the compound 
activity— struck Dr. Winters with the 
detach^ enthrallment great keyboard 
performers could bring him. He glimp- 
sed the alien's perspective— a Gulliver 
waiting in a brobdingnagian grave, 
then marshalling a dead giant against a 
living, like a dwarf in a huge mechan- 
ical crane, feverishly programming 
combat on a battery of levers and 
pedals, waiting for the robot arms' 
enactments, the remote, titanic impact 
of the foes— and he marveled, fiUed 
with a bleak wonder at life's infinite 
strategy and plasticity. Joe AUen's 
hands reached into his half-opened ab- 
dominal cavity, reached deep below 
the uncut anterior muscle that was ex- 
posed by the shallow, spurious incision 
of the epidermis, till by external 
measure they were extended far 
enough to be touching his thighs. The 
voice was stiU as the forearms advertis- 
ed a delicate rummaging with the 
buried fingers. The shoulders drew 
back. As the steady withdrawal 
brought the wrists into view, the dead 
legs tremored and quaked with diffuse 
spasms. 

"You called your kind our food and 
drink, doctor. If you were merely that. 



an elementary usurpation of your 
motor tracts alone would satisfy us, 
give us perfect cattle-control—for 
what rarest word or subtlest behavior 
is more than a flurry of varied 
muscles? That trifling skill was ours 
long ago. It is not mere blood that 
feeds this hist I feel now to tenant you, 
this craving for an intimacy that years 
will not stale. My truest feast lies in 
compelling you to feed in that way and 
in the utter deformation of your will 
this will involve. Had gross nourish- 
ment been my prime need, then my 
gravemates— Pollock and Jackson— 
could have eked out two weeks of life 
for me or more. Butd scorned a cow- 
ardly parsimony in the face of death. I 
reinvested more than half the energy 
that their blood gave me in fabricating 
chemicals to keep their brains alive, 
and fluid-bathed with oxygenated 
nutriment.'' 

Out of the chasmed midriff the 
smeared hands dragged two long 
tresses of silvery filament that writhed 
and sparkled with a million simultan- 
eous codings and contractions. The 
legs jittered with faint, chaotic pulses 
throughout their musculature, until the 
bright, vermiculate tresses had 
gathered into two spheric masses 
which the hands laid carefully within 
the incision. Then the legs lay still as 
death. 

'1 had accessory neural taps only to 
spare, but I could access much mem- 
ory, and all of their cognitive 
responses, and having in my banks all 


the organ of Coti's electrochemical 
conversions of En^ish words, I could 
whisper anything to them direcdy into 
the eighth cranial nerve. Those are our 
true feast, doctor, such bodiless elec- 
tric storms of impotent cognition as 1 
tickled up in those two litde bone 
globes. I was forced to drain them 
yesterday, just before disinterment. 
They lived tiU then and understood 
everything— euery thing I did to them." 

When the voice paused, the dead 
and living eyes were locked together. 
They remained so a moment, and then 
the dead face smiled. 

It recapitulated all the horror of 
Allen's first resurrection— this waking 
of expressive soul from those grave- 
mound contours. And it was a demon- 
soul the doctor saw awaken: the smile 
was barbed with fine, sharp hooks of 
cruelty at the comers of the mouth, 
while the barbed eyes beamed fond, 
langorous anticipation of his pain. 
Remotely, Dr. Winters heard the flat 
sound of his own voice asking: 

"And Joe ADen?" 

"Oh, yes, doctor. He is with us 
now, has been throughout. I grieve to 
abandon so rare a hosti He is a true 
hermit-philosopher, well-read in four 
languages. He is writing a translation 
of Marcus Aurelius — he was, I mean, 
in his free time...." 

Long minutes succeeded of the 
voice accompanying the surreal self- 
autopsy, but the doctor lay stilled, 
emptied of reactive power. Still, the 
full understanding of his fate 
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reverberated in his mind— an empty 
room though which the voice, not 
he^d exactly but somehow implanted 
directly as in the subterranean torture 
it had just described, sent aftershocks 
of realization, amplifications of the 
Unspeakable. 

The parasite had traced and tapped 
the complex interface between cortical 
integration of input and the conse- 
quent neural output shaping response. 
It had interposed its brain between, 
sharing consciousness while solely 
commanding the pathways of reaction. 
The host, the bottled personality, was 
mute and limbless for any least expres- 
sion of its own will, while hellishly ar- 
ticulate and agile in the service of the 
parasite's. It was the host's own hands 
that bound and wrenchXKl the life half 
out of his prey, his own loins that ex- 
perienced the repeated orgasms crown- 
ing his other despoliations of their 
bodies. And when they lay, bound and 
shrieking still, ready for the consum- 
mation, it was his own strength that 
hauled the smoking entrails from 
them, and his own intimate tongue and 
guzzling mouth he plunged into the 
rank, palpitating feast. 

And the doctor had glimpses of the 
history behind this predation, that of a 
race so far advanced in the essentiaUz- 
ing, the inexorable abstraction of their 
own mental fabric that through scien- 
tific commitment and genetic self-culti- 
vation they had come to embody their 
own model of perfected consciousness, 
streamlined to permit the entry of 


other beings and the direct acquisition 
of their experiential worlds. All 
strictest scholarship at first, until there 
matured in the disembodied scholars 
their long-germinal and now blazing, 
jealous hatred for all 'lesser' minds 
rooted and clothed in the soil and sun- 
light of solid, particular worlds. The 
parasite spoke of the "cerebral music" 
the "symphonies of agonized paradox" 
that were its invasion's chief plunder. 
The doctor felt the truth behind this 
grandiloquence: its actual harvest from 
the systematic violation of encoffined 
personalities was the experience of a 
barren supremacy of means over lives 
more primitive, perhaps, but vastly 
wealthier in the vividness and pas^ 
sionate concern with which life for 
them was imbued. 

}oe Allen's hands had scooped up 
the bunched skeins of alien nerve, with 
the wrinkled brain-node couched 
amidst them, and for some time had 
waited the slow retraction of a last ma- 
jor trunkline which seemingly had 
followed the spine's axis. At last, when 
only a slender subfiber of this remain- 
ed implanted, the corpse, smiling once 
more, held up for him to view its re- 
concatenated master. The doctor look- 
ed into its eyes then and spoke— not to 
their controller, but to the captive who 
shared them with it, and who now, the 
doctor knew, neared his final death. 

"Goodbye, Joe Allen. Eddie Sykes. 
You are guiltless. Peace be with you at 
last." 

The demon smile remained fixed. 
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the right hand reached its viscid cargo 
across the gap and over the doctor's 
groin. He watched the hand set the glit- 
tering medusa's head— his new 
self— upon his flesh, return to the 
table, take up the scalpel, and risach 
back to cut in his groin a four-inch in- 
cision— all in eerie absence of tactile 
stimulus. The line that had remained 
plunged into the corpse suddenly 
whipped free of the mediastinal 
crevice, retracted across the gap and 
shortened to a taut stub on the seething 
organism atop the doctor. 

Joe AUen's body colla];>sed, emp- 
tied, all slack. He was a corpse again 
entirely, but with one anomalous 
feature to his posture. His right arm 
had not dropped to the nearly vertical 
hang that would have been natural. At 
the instant of the alien's unplugging, 
the shoulder had given a fierce shrug 
and wrenching of its angle, flinging the 
arm upward as it died so that it now 
lay in the orientation of an arm that 
reaches up for a ladder's next rung. 
The slightest tremor would unfix the 
joints and dump the arm back into the 
gravitational bias; it would also serve 
to dump the scalpel from the profer- 
red, upturned palm that implement 
stiU precariously occupied. 

The man had repossessed himself 
one microsecond before his end. The 
doctor's heart stirred, woke, and sang 
within him, for he saw that the scalpel 
was just in reach of his fingers at his 
forearm's fullest stretch from the 
bound elbow. The horror crouched on 


him and, even now slowly feeding its 
trunkline into his groin incision, at first 
stopped the doctor's hand with a pang 
of terror. Then he reminded himself 
that, until implanted, the enemy was a 
senseless mass, bristling with plugs, 
with input jacks for senses, but, until 
installed in the physical amplifiers of 
eyes and ears, an utterly deaf, blind 
monad that waited in a perfect solip- 
sism between two captive sensory 
envelopes. 

He saw his straining fingers above 
the bright tool of freedom, thought 
with an insane smile of God and Adam 
on the Cistine ceiling, and then, with a 
lifespan of surgeon's fine control, 
plucked up the scalpel. The arm feU 
and hung. 

"Sleep." The doctor said. "Sleep 
revenged." 

But he found his retaliation harshly 
reined-in by the alien's careful provi- 
sions. His elbow had been fixed with 
his upper arm almost at right angles to 
his body's long axis; his forearm could 
reach his hand inward and present it 
closely to the face, suiting the 
parasite's need of an eye-hand coor- 
dinative check, but could not, even 
with the scalpel's added reach, bring its 
point within four inches of his groin. 
Steadily the parasite fed in its tapline. 
It would usurp motor control in three 
or four minutes at most, to judge by 
the time its extrication from Allen had 
taken. 

FranticaUy the doctor bent his wrist 
inwarda to its limit, trying to pick 
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through the strap where it crossed his 
inner elbow. Sufficient pressure was 
impossible, and the hold so awkward 
that even feeble attempts threatened 
the loss of the scalpel. Smoothly the 
root of alien control sank into him. It 
was a defenseless thing of jelly against 
which he lay lethally armed, and he 
was still doomed— a preview of all his 
thrall's impotence-to-be. 

But of course there was a way. Not 
to survive. But to escape, and to have 
vengeance. For a moment he stared at 
his captor, hardening his mettle in the 
blaze of hate it lit in him. Then, swift- 
ly, he determined the order of his 
moves, and began. 

He reached the scalpel to his neck 
and opened his superior thyroid 
vein— his inkwell. He laid the scalpel 
by his ear, dipped his finger in his 
blood, and began to write on the metal 
surface of the gurney, beginning by his 
thigh and moving towards his armpit. 
Oddly, the incision of his neck, though 
this was muscularly awake, had been 
painless, which gave him hopes that 
raised his courage for what remained 
to do. 

When he had done the message 
read: 


mind PARASITE 
FM ALLEN IN ME 
CUT ALL TILL FIND 
1500 GM MASS 
NERVE FIBRE 


He wanted to write goodbye to his 
friend, but the alien had begun to pay 
out smaller, auxiliary filaments col- 
laterally with the main one, and all 
now lay in speed. 

He took up the scalpel, rolled his 
head to the left, and plunged the blade 
deep in his ear. 

Miraclel Last, accidental mercy! It 
was painless. Some procedural, highly 
specific anesthetic was in effect. With 
careful plunges, he obliterated the right 
inner ear and then thrust silence, with 
equal thoroughness, into the left. The 
slashing of the vocal chords followed, 
then the tendons in the back of the 
neck that hold it erect. He wished he 
were free to unstring knees and elbows 
too, but it could not be. But blinded, 
with centers of balance lost, with only 
rough motor control— all these condi- 
tions should fett e r the alien's escape, 
should it in the first place manage the 
reanimation of a bloodless corpse in 
which it had not yet achieved a fine- 
timed interweave. Before he ex- 
tinguished his eyes, he paused, the 
scalpel poised above his face, and 
blinked them to clear his aim of tears. 
The right, then the left, both retinas 
meticulously carved away, the yolk of 
vision quite scooped out of them. The 
scalpel's last task, once it had tilted the 
head sideways to guide the bloodflow 
absolutely clear of possible effacement 
of the message, was to slash the exter- 
nal carotid artery. 

When this was done the old man 
(to page 120) 
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Let us speak briefly of the classic 
American cinema. Let us make the 
point that you can always recognize a 
Hollywood film because it means so 
much. This point will soon lead us to 
Walt Disney, and to Kit Reed's new 
novel. Magic Time, which attempts to 
dramatize the fascist mentality with a 
kind of light appalling brio, and which 
does not mention Walt Disney. But 
first. Because of the studio system 
which thrived in Hollywood until 
LudUe Ball got pregnant, it was possi- 
ble for those in charge of making films 
to rigorously predetermine almost 
every detail of every scene that went 
before the camera to be translated into 
dream-language, so that not a word, 
not a prop, not a single tit, not an 
angle of lighting, could be anything 
but meant. If the camera focused on a 
vase, on that vase wotdd turn the plot, 
because there was no vase for vase's 
sake in the HoU^ood film, no vase 
that uncovered the face of God in an 
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instant of ungovernable epiphany, no 
mere vase. The vase that remained was 
all meaning, use, story. What we saw 
on the screen (and in these latter days, 
choked with nostalgia, watch again on 
television) was an intensely sanitized, 
chaste, debugged tourists' paradise, 
where it was impossible to get lost, 
where menu (to talk philosophical for 
a moment) preceded existence. 

This being true of the Hollywood 
product, then the Holywood film- 
makers themselves, at least in their 
dreams, must have been veritable gods 
of their little worlds, in which the 
Tablets of the Law actually worked, 
and from which chaos was banished. 
The main difficulty, of course, must 
always have been people. Actors. The 
anarchic complexity of the human face 
must often have deranged the most 
rigidly prescribed Tablet or menu, and 
it's surely not accidental that the ar- 
chetypal Hollywood mind (though 
perhaps not personality) was Walt 
Disney, the man who created, as an 
industrially-viable alternative to the 
subversive human actor, the feature 
length cartoon. Nor can it be entirely 
accidental that Disney, having created 
a closed universe of meaning for Snow 
White, went on to conceive of Disney- 
land, which is a closed universe of 
meaning for the rest of us, at least in 
theory. If the world were like Disney- 
land, who could doubt the existence of 
God? 

This is surely not an original point. 
It is not a radical new analysis of the 


human condition as imprisoned by 
Hollywood genre engineers (it might 
be noted that science fiction, speaking 
of genres, boasts a few engineers of its 
own) and by Walt Disney in particu- 
lar. Disneyland itself has become an 
honored part of the American night- 
mare of self-analysis, an immediately 
recognizable emblem of a savage 
future in which we discovered our- 
selves to be cartoon consumers locked 
into a sanitary totalitarian plastic tape- 
loop, our every move monitored, our 
every impulse predetermined by the in- 
visible spider god. The picture is 
familiar. From within the field of 
science fiction, writers like Frederik 
Pohl have been touching on the vision 
for decades now. Post-Hollywood 
movies like Westworld or The Step- 
ford Wives have vulgarized some of 
the more obvious implications of 
treating robots and humans as 
nightmarishly interchangeable. The 
significant fact about Disneyland is 
that, like a film of itself, it embodies 
the meaning of all these echoes and 
prefigurations with a compelling hyp- 
notic clarity that biuns through the 
fabric of most fictional attempts at 
satirizing it. (We're addressing here a 
difficulty that confronts all satirists of 
the extremes of American life — so 
movie-like in its self-conscious- 
ness— hence the length of this pro- 
logue.) The idea of Disneyland is too 
exhaustively present in the fact of 
Disneyland for most satire to be any- 
thing more than a kind of after-the-fact 



nagging. Whatever you say, Walt al- 
ready meant it. 

So it takes a brave and formidable 
writer to tackle his vision successfully, 
this meaning system too hot and dense 
for casual use, even if you don't name 
it, as Kit Reed very carefully doesn't in 
Magic Time, which is set in a near 
future America strikingly like the 
America of today, except for holo- 
films, a few stray gimmicks, and the 
presence of Happy Habitat, "a unique 
blend of Disneyland and Fantasy 
Island," as the jacket copy puts it, 
blowing her cover right off and arous- 
ing dangerously high expectations in 
the reader, though there are some signs 
that Ms Reed is fully aware of the 
nature of the task she has set out for 
herself. For instance, she has presented 
the first-person narratives of her four 
protagonists as a kind of tape trans- 
cription, a script perhaps for a 
holofilm of the mind mirroring the 
filmic origins of the world she is at- 
tempting to describe, which does point 
in the direction of a confrontation with 
her material. Bits of narrative her pro- 
tagonists cannot tell themselves are 
even labelled "outtakes," as though the 
reader had VIP privileges in the cutting 
room, and their adventures in trying to 
escape from Happy Habitat are con- 
stantly tracked by cameras, harangued 
by voiceovers, hyped by trailers which 
they themselves can watch on the 
omnipresent television screens. All 
well and good, you'd think; Ms Reed is 
showing commendable task conscious- 


ness. But unfortimately, from begin- 
ning to end, the actual tone of the tell- 
ing of Magic Time, in“whoever's voice, 
is so amiable as to seem pixillated, and 
nothing could be more fatal than 
whimsy in a book the very mention of 
whose subject matter— as I've been 
arguing — bums right through mere fic- 
tional wordplay. So Magic Time ends 
up being something rather unusual, a 
likeable book that gets the back up, be- 
cause there's something unnatural<— 
something monstrous — in a tale so 
virginal in its telling, so prepubescent 
in its clean clear tone, and so ominous 
ly pregnant with meaning. 

The story is swift, nor dp the four 
protagonists much complicate matters 
with their varying points of view. 
Tame holofilm maker Boone Castle 
finds himself trapped in Happy Habitat 
as a live exhibit in a continuing drama 
starring live kidnapped people. Elderly 
Eveline is trapped in the Golden Acres 
section of the park, a senior citizen's 
village where she is encouraged in her 
intense cosmetic battle against aging, 
but solely so that she can be used as an 
imwitting bit player in one of the front 
stage melodramas until she bites the 
dust. Kaa Naaji, Indian inventor of a 
method of extracting energy from cow 
dung, has come to Happy Habitat 
voluntarily, wishing to recover a sense 
of springtide adventure, but soon falls 
in love with big tough violent Luce, a 
woman guard disgusted by him and in- 
fatuated with Boone Castle. In one 
way or another, the four graduaUy dis- 
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cover what the reader— being versed in 
the meaning of Disneyland— has 
known from the first: that Happy 
Habitat is a totalitarian control fan- 
tasy; that staff, customers and 
prisoners are all victims to be inter- 
changeably manipulated, like robots. 
After ganging up together, the four 
star escapers — for the management 
treats their batde to get out as another 
part of the ongoing show— finally 
penetrate to the inner sanctum, a 
Disney-like cottage in a fake meadow, 
where they confront Pa, the owner of 
Happy Habitat. Unsurprisingly, given 
some of the sick jokes still floating 
about to the effect that Walt Disney 
was frozen after his death in 1966 and 
will one day rise to save us all like King 
Arthur, Pa turns out to be a wired-up 
brain in a box, having defeated death 
in this fashion. At some length. Pa ex- 
pounds upon his philosophy: 

'Then you have seen how har- 
monious I have made every- 
thing. Rather than re-create 
nature here, I have chosen to im- 
prove on it— the gardens, the 
functional objects, the avenues 
were all conceived to be more 
beautiful than anything in 
nature, more disciplined^ and 
that is all part of the plan." 

And so forth. The plan is simple: Pa in- 
tends to sanitize the rest of America by 
force. He is of course thwarted, but 
only — we are intended to under- 
stand — after a fashion, because when 
Boone Castle gets out of the park at 


long last, he finds that he has by no 
means defeated the Happy Habitat 
system of meaning, for he has become 
a star. Perhaps Magic Time is supposed 
to be the book of the movie. 

Witty; but wit is not enough. There 
is no way grace-notes can contain the 
pregnancy of the dream of America Ms 
Reed has elected to score for virginal. 
The monster is not laid, merely tickled 
a little. • 

A few more minor books here> 
though one of them is very thick. Vic- 
toria Schochet and John Silbersack of 
Berkley Publishing Corporation have 
put together in The Berkley Showcase 
Volume 1; New Writings in Science 
Fiction and Fantasy what they have 
managed to describe as "a nonprofit- 
oriented house anthology," by which 
they presumably intend to say that 
making a profit was not their prime 
objective, though what they do say is 
that not making a profit was their 
prime objective, which is not the same 
thing at all. One hopes they're sdll 
employed. The anthology itself is a 
very mixed bag. 'The Princess and the 
Bear" by Orson Scott Card, though 
wrapped in cellophane, is sdll a very 
neat and rather moving fable about the 
nature of sexual love, among other 
things. "Sergeant Pepper" by Karl 
Hansen, though I wouldn't much care 
to unpack its moral implications a 
decade after Viet Nam, mixes medicine 
and warfare at a high kinetic pitch. 
"Billy Big-Eyes" by Howard Waldrop, 
with far more detail than content. 
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deals rather weepily with tragic love in 
a universe where Space Scouts have 
eyes surgically modified better to read 
the stars with; perhaps a series is in the 
offing. The rest— unfortxmately in- 
cluding a routine exercise in feminism 
from Elizabeth A. Lynn, and a totally 
opaque tale by Janet E. Morris about (1 
think) alchemy at the time of Paracel- 
sus (maybe)— might be from some 
creative writing workshop, I mean the 
stories that didnt get read. 

Lee Killough has written a couple 
of decent novels, and some good short 
stories, a few of the latter being 
published in this magazine. Because 
there is nothing precisely offensive 
about The Monitor, The Miners and 
the Shree, perhaps it should be passed 
over in silence, after a minute or two. 
The Shree are an avian species. The 
miners have been mining there iUegally 
for himdreds of years. The stiff-necked 
Monitor and her chums make an of- 
ficial visit to the Shree planet but 
before they find out anything of in- 
terest are cast into the wilderness (by 
the miners) and rescued (by the Shree). 
For 150 pages, the Monitor graduaUy 
cottons on to the benefits which the 
miners have bestowed upon the proud, 
twittering Shree. At the end of the 
book, she defends the miners at the 
galactic trial. Almost aU of the text is 
padding, and the story was probably 
originaUy conceived of as a juvenile. 
There are few threatening words, and 
not an original one. What can you say? 

Now for the thick one. Shiva 


Descending, by Gregory Benford (who 
should know better but has maybe 
been hoodwinked by the Protestant 
work ethic) and William Rotsler (who 
did write Zandra), is probably not the 
worst novel about a huge meteor on a 
collision course with our planet, but 
then who's keeping score. Will Shiva 
total Terra? Will the President go 
bonkers from too much strain and too 
much sex with his secretary? Will the 
nutcase astronaut also go finally 
around the bend? These questions, and 
many many more, receive answers. It 
all takes 400 pages as NASA gets into 
the act, Russia intervenes, pro-Shiva 
sects develop, and the whole fabric of 
civilization begins to shred. Shiva is 
eventually diverted, moves into orbit, 
and is slated to become a space station, 
ending all these woes. Of main in- 
terest, at least to readers of Benford's 
other books, may be the way in which 
the bureaucratic corruption of NASA 
and of government in general can be 
read pretty explicidy as a description 
of the entropic loss of vigor of 
Western civilization as the century 
passes on beyond the Moon landing. 
Though ostensibly a tale of human 
valor and technological triumph 
against almost insuperable odds, 
beneath all those acres of blockbuster 
filibustering there is a fin-de-siecle 
melancholy to the book, telling us that 
not all is well, and even suggesting a 
few reasons for our sense of unease. It's 
some compensation for all the non- 
sense on top. 
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The case of Barry N. Malzberg 
becomes yet more complex with the 
publication of a new collection of short 
fiction, by no means aU of it science 
fiction or fantasy,, though Doubleday 
continues to market him as a genre 
product. The Man Who Loved the 
Midnight Lady, which assembles 
stories written for the most part over 
the past half decade, further deepens 
the sense of perplexity, of alarmed 
alienated implication, one feels on 
entering his calcined, solipsistic 
universe. Once again, these stories pre- 
sent a world whose colors have been 
ashed down into a desolate, grey, 
weirdly primitive tonal inscape 
dominated, at least in the stories he 
himself seems to consider his finest 
work, by that dense monomaniacal 
single voice with which his readers 
have become painfully familiar over 
the past decade or so, thoroughly to 
their advantage, because it is a power- 
ful tool. Always it is the same voice, 
grey, flat, intense, obsessive, unstop- 
pable, almost always couched in a 
claustrophobic narrative present 
and seemingly humorless. But here's a 
rub. As he makes clear in the remark- 
ably modest, revealing, intelligent 
commentary he has supplied for this 
publication, Malzberg thinks that he is 
at times a funny writer. Malzberg? 
There is a shock of revelation in this, 
and maybe it's not entirely the reader's 
fault if the element of hilarity in many 
Malzberg stories tends to escape him 
(see below). I personally had the same 


incapacity — to register humorous- 
ness— with another, very different 
American writer, William Faulkner. 
Because of the deadpan ferocity, the 
claustrophobic closeness of his manner 
of telling his horrific tall tales, because 
I could not escape his unblinking eye, I 
could not get the distance to register 
the appaUing hilarity of what he was 
saying, until (on some occasion) I was 
told he was funny, and suddenly real- 
ized I had been blind to it. If he shares 
nothing else with Faulkner (and I 
rather suspect he's closer to Faulkner 
than to some of the writers he homages 
in this volume, like Damon Runyon), 
Malzberg does certainly share that 
claustrophobic unblinking eye, and 1 
did find his claim to be funny to work 
as a releaser in the same way. Because 
the eye winked I That loony urban 
driving trapped voice knows what it is! 

All the same, when the voice comes 
at us in all its purity, solipsistic, 
perspectiveless, tortured, self-mutil- 
ated, as in stories like "Here, for Just a 
While," or "In the Stocks", then it's not 
at all surprising that one tends to miss 
graduations in the tone, a twitch of the 
eyebrow. Though he's certainly at his 
most intense in stories like these, it 
could certainly be argued that Malz- 
berg comes closer to genuine mastery 
in stories written more or less to order, 
like "Indigestion," or the non-sf or fan- 
tasy tales he published in Alfred Hitch- 
cock's Mystery Magazine, like "Va- 
rieties of Religious Experience," or the 
superb collaborations with Bill Pron- 
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zini, the best of which is probably 
'"Another Bum-out Case"; it is also 
very hilarious. 

There is also the sense that The 
Man Who Loved the Midnight Lady is 
a transitional collection, and that 
Malzberg, after dozens of books, may 


only now be coming into full control of 
his complete range. Certainly the sharp 
density of many of these stories strikes 
a note of relief and anticipation, 
especially after some of the tired novels 
of the mid 70s. It feels good to be able 
to hope. 
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Mr. Hogans first F&SF tale is short and pointed and amus- 
ing enough so that we print it despite the risk of incurring 
the displeasure of Jane Fonda and many others. 


Neander-Tale 

BY 

JAMES P. HOGAN 


A 


Irtifidal Hrel? Waddya mean 
'artificial fire'7 What the hell is ar- 


tificial fire?" Ug scowled down from 
beneath heavy close-knit Neanderthal 
brows at the tangle-haired, bearskin- 
clad figure squatting in front of him. 
Og was leaning forward to peer intent- 
ly into the pile of sticks and twigs that 
he had built between two stones in the 
clearing where the trail from the 
stream widened on its way up towards 
the rock terrace fronting the caves. He 
seemed unperturbed by Ug's pugna- 
cious tone; Ug was standing with his 
club still slung across his shoulder, 
which meant that, for once, he was not 
in a trouble-making mood that day. 

"It's the same as you get when light- 
ning hits a tree," Og replied cheerfully 
as he began rubbing two sticks vigor- 
ously together in the handful of moss 
which he had placed underneath the 
twigs. "Only this way you don't need 


the lightning." 

"You're crazy," Ug declared blunt- 
ly* 

"You'll see. Just stand there a cou- 
ple of seconds longer and then tell me 
again that I'm crazy." 

A >visp of smoke puffed out from 
the moss and turned into a blossom of 
flame which quickly leaped up through 
the twigs and engulfed the pile. Og 
straightened up with a satisfied grunt 
while Ug emitted a startled shriek and 
jumped backwards, at the same time 
hurriedly unslinging his club. 

"Now tell me again that I'm crazy, 
Og invited. 

Ug's gasp was a mixture of terror, 
awe and incredulity. 

"Holy sabre-cats, don't you know 
that stuff's dangerous? It can take out a 
whole block of the forest in the dry 
season. Get rid of it for chrissakes, 
willyal" 
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'It's okay between those rocks. 
Anyhow, I don't want to get rid of it. I 
was wondering if we could figure out 
how to use it for something." 

"Like what?" Ug continued to stare 
nervously at the crackling pile and 
kept himself at a safe distance. "What 
could anybody do with it, besides get 
hurt?" 

"1 don't know. All kinds of 
things...." Og frowned and scratched 
his chin. "For instance, maybe we 
wouldn't have to kick people out of the 
caves and make them trek a half mile 
down to where the hot springs are 
whenever they start to smell bad." 

"How else are they gonna clean 
up?" 

"Well, 1 was thinking... maybe we 
could use this to make our own hot 
water right there in the caves and save 
all the hassle. Think what a difference 
that would make to the girls. They 
wouldn't—" 

"WHATI" Ug cut him off with a 
shout that echoed back from the rocks 
above. "You wanna take that stuff in- 
side the caves? You are crazyl Are you 
trying to get us all killed? Even the 
mammoths take off like bats outa hell 
if they catch so much as a whiff of that 
stuff. Anyhow, how could you make 
water hot with it? It'd bum through 
the skins." 

"So you don't put it in skins. You 
put it in something else... some thing 
that won't bum." 

"Such as what?" 

"Hell, I don't know yet," Og yell- 


ed, at last losing his patience. "It's a 
brand new technology. Maybe some 
kind of stone stuff...." 

The sounds of running feet and jab- 
bering voices from just around the 
bend in the trail above interrupted 
them. A few moments later Ag, the 
Vice-Chief, mshed into the clearing, 
closely followed by about twenty of 
the tribespeople. 

"What's going on down here?" Ag 
demanded. "We heard shouting... 
ARGHI FIREI There's fire in the vaUey. 
FLEE FOR YOUR LIVES! FIRE IN THE VALLEY! " 
The rest took up the cry and plunged 
back into the imdei^growth in all direc- 
tions. The trees all aroimd reverberat- 
ed with the sounds of colliding bodies 
and muffled curses, while Og con- 
tinued to stare happily at his creation 
and Ug watched nervously from a few 
paces back. Then silence descended. 
After a while bearded faces began pop- 
ping one by one out of the greenery on 
all sides. Ag re-emerged from behind a 
bush and approached warily. 

"What's this?" he enquired, looking 
from Ug to Og and back again. "There 
hasn't been a storm for weeks. Where 
did that come from?" 

"Og made it," Ug told him. 

'''Made it'? What are you talking 
about— 'made it'? This some kinda 
joke or sump'n?" 

"He made it," Ug insisted. "I watch- 
ed him do it." 

"Why?" 

"He's crazy. He says he wants to 
take it inside the caves and—" 
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INSIDE THE CAVES? ' Ag dapped his 
hand to his brow and rolled a pair of 
wide-staring eyes towards Og. "'Are 
you outa your mind? What are you 
trying to do? Haven't you seen what 
happens to the animals that get caught 
when the forest goes up? We'd aU get 
roasted in our beds." 

"Nobody's saying you have to sleep 
on top of it," Og said wearily. "You 
keep it out of the way someplace. 
Water pulls up trees when the river 
floods, but you can still take water in- 
side without having to flood the whole 
goddamn cave. Well, maybe we can 
make our own fire and learn to live 
with it in the same sort of way." 

"What's the point?" Ag challenged. 

'It could be useful to have 
around," Og said. "The animals don't 
like it. It might stop the bears from try- 
ing to muscle into the caves every time 
the snow comes. Things like that... all 
kinds of things...." 

Ag sniffed and remained unim- 
pressed. 

"All the people would have taken 
off for the hills too, so it wouldn't do 
much good," he pointed out. 

"What about the smoke?" a voice 
called out from the circle of figures that 
had started to form around the edge of 
the clearing. 

"What about it?" Og asked. 

"You can't breathe it. How could 
people live in a cave full of smoke?" 

"You fix it so the smoke goes out- 
side and not inside," Og shouted in ex- 
asp>eration. 


"How?" 

"For Pete's sake, I don't know yet. 
It's a new technology. What do you 
want— all the angles figured out in one 
day? I'll think of something." 

"You'd poUute the air," another 
voice objected. "If all the tribes in the 
valley got into it, there'd be smoke 
everywhere. It'd black out the sun- 
god. Then he'd be mad and we'd all get 
zapped." 

"How do you know it isn't a she?" 
a female voice piped up from the back, 
only to be promptly silenced by a gen- 
tle tap on the head from the nearest 
club. 

At that moment the circle of on- 
lookers opened up to make way for 
Yug-the-Strong, Chief of the tribe, and 
Yeg-the-Soothsayer, who had come 
down from the caves to investigate the 
commotion. Yeg had been a great war- 
rior in his youth and was reputed to 
have once felled an ox single-handed 
by talking at it nonstop until it collaps- 
ed in the mud from nervous exhaus- 
tion; hence Yeg's nickname of 
'Oxmire.'^For the benefit of the two 
elders Ag repeated what had been said 
and Ug confirmed it. Yeg's face 
darkened as he listened. 

"It's not safe," he pronounced 
when Ag had finished. The tone was 
final. 

"So we learn how to make it safe," 
Og insisted. 

'That's ridiculous," Yeg declared 
flatly. "If it got loose it would wipe out 
the whole valley. The kids would fall 
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into it. On top of that the fallout 
would foul up the river. Anyhow, 
you'd need half the tribe to be carrying 
wood up all the time, and we need the 
resources for other things. It's a dumb 
idea whatever way you look at it." 

"You've got no business screwing 
around with it," Yug said, to add his 
official endorsement. 

But Og was persistent and the argu- 
ing continued for the next hour. Even- 
tually Yeg had had enough. He climb- 
ed onto a rock and raised an arm for 
silence. 

"How this could be made safe and 
why we should bother anyway is still 
unclear," he told them. "Everything 
about it is unclear. Anyone who still 
wants to mess around with unclear 
energy has to be soft in the head." He 
turned a steely gaze towards Og. "The 
penalty for that is banishment from the 
tribe... forever. The law makes no ex- 
ceptions." Yug and Ag nodded their 
mute agreement, while a rising mur- 
mur of voices from the tribe signaled 
assent to the decision. 

'Throw the bum outi" 

"I don't want no crazy people 
collecting free rides outa my taxes." 

"Let the Saps down the end of the 
valley take care of him They're all 
crazy anyway." 

Og lodged a plea with the appeal- 
court in the form of Ag, who passed it 
on to Yug. 

"Beat it," was Yug's verdict. 

An hour later Og had drawn his 
termination pay in die form of two 


days' supply of raw steak and dried 
fish, and was all packed up and ready 
to go. 

"You'll be sorry," he called over his 
shoulder at the suUen group who had 
gathered to see him on his way down 
the trail. "It won't do you any good to 
come chasing after me and telling me 
you've changed your minds when 
winter comes. The price to you will 
have gone out of sight." 

"Ass hole!" Ug shouted back. "I 
told you you'd blow it." 

Over the months that followed, Og 
traveled the length and breadth of the 
valley trying to interest the other tribes 
in his discovery. The Australopithe- 
cines were too busy training kangaroos 
to retrieve boomerangs as a result of 
not having got their design calculations 
quite right yet. The tribe of Homo 
Erectus (famous for their virility) were 
preoccupied with other matters and 
didn't listen seriously, while A. 
Robustus declared that they had no in- 
tention of becoming A. Combustus by 
being ignited and becoming extinguish- 
ed at the same time. And so Og found 
himself at last in the remote far reaches 
of the valley where dwelt the H. Saps, 
who were known for their strange 
ways and whom the other tribes tend- 
ed to leave to their own devices. 

The first Sap that Og found was sit- 
ting under a tree staring thoughtfully 
at a thin slice of wood sawn from the 
end of a log that was lying nearby. 

"What's that?" Og asked without 
preamble. The Sap looked up, still 
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wearing a distant expression on his 
face. 

"Haven't thought of a name for it 
yet/' he confessed. 

"What is it supposed to do?" 

"Not sure of that either. I just had a 
hunch that it could come in useful... 
maybe for throwing at hyenas." The 
Sap returned his gaze to the disk of 
wood and roUed it absently backwards 
and forwards in the dust a couple of 
times. Then he pushed it away and 
looked up at Og once more. "Anyhow, 
you're not from this end of the valley. 
What are you doing on our patch?" Og 
unslung an armful of sticks from his 
pack for the umpteenth time and 
squatted down next to the Sap. 

"Man have I got a deal for you," he 
said. "You wait till you see this." 

They spent the rest of the afternoon 
wheeling and dealing and ended up 
agreeing 'to joint-management of both 
patents. The Sap had got a good deal, 
so it foUowed that Og must have got a 
wheel, which was what they therefore 
decided to call it. The chief of the Saps 
agreed that Og's trick with the sticks 
constituted a reasonable share-transfer 
price, and Og was duly installed as a 
full member of the tribe. He was con- 
tent to spend the remainder of his days 
among the Saps and never again ven- 
tured from their end of the valley. 

Uhe winter turned out to be a long 
one—over twenty-five thousand years 
in fact. When it at last ended and the 

ice-sheets disappeared, only the Saps 
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were left. One day Grog and Throg 
were exploring far from home near a 
place where the Neanderthals had once 
lived, when they came across a large 
rock standing beside a stream and 
bearing a row of crudely carved signs. 

"What are they?" Grog asked as 
Throg peered curiously at the sign$. 

"They're Neanderthal," Throg said 

'Must be old. What do they say?" 

Throg frowned with concentration 
as he ran a finger haltingly along the 
row. 

"They're like the signs you find all 
over this part of the valley," he an- 
nounced at last. "They aU say the same 
thing: CX5, COME HOME. NAME YOUR 
PRICE." 

Grog scratched his head and puzzl- 
ed over the revelation for a while. 

"So what the hell was that suppos- 
ed to mean?" he mused finally. 

"Search me. Must have had some- 
thing to do with the guys who used to 
live in the caves behind that terrace up 
there. Only bears up there now 
though." Throg shrugged. "It might 
have had something to do with beans. 
They were always counting beans, but 
they were still lousy traders." 

"Weirdos, huh? It could have 
meant anything then." 

"Guess so. Anyhow, let's get mov- 
ing." 

They hoisted their spears back onto 
their shoulders and resumed picking 
their way through the rocks to follow 
the side of the stream onwards and 
downwards towards the river that 
glinted through the distant haze. 
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John KesseVs recent stories for F&SF were "Herman Melville: 
Space Opera Virtuoso" (January 1980) and "The Monuments of 
Science Fiction" (August 1980). His new story is about the day 
Jesus of Jndianapolis comes to the town of Greenhill. 


Uncle John and 
the Saviour 
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BY 

JOHN 


Inde John had been a young 
man, only thirty, when they had dis- 
covered the blood cancer that was kill- 
ing him. The family had insisted over 
John's objections that he have the 
operation performed, have the old 
skeleton with its threads of traitorous 
marrow removed and replaced by glis- 
teiung new fiberbones that would sus- 
tain his blood rather than deplete it, 
that would return him to health and 
vigor and optimism. To the neighbors 
this had been a frightening intrusion of 
the new sdence, but to the relatives, 
who would normally have agreed with 
them, it was a case of necessity con- 
quering bemused scruples. 

It had been a painful year before 
the muscles and tendons reknit and 
John could walk once more among 
them, and still four years later he was 
not the man he had been: from a hand- 
some, well-formed six feet he had 
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stretched to a drawn six two; and 
creases at his brow and eyes, and the 
tenseness of his flat muscles, gave 
witness to the trouble that had come to 
him with his renewed life. Uncle John 
now lived with his sister Ruth and her 
husband Frank, and with Virginia, just 
eight, who did not understand his 
slow, tentative walk, but who liked to 
walk with him just the same, peppering 
him with questions. None of the other 
kids had an uncle who was part 
machine. 

"And that's just the double," Ruth 
told Frank when he got home from 
work at The Pipe Rack in the Greenhill 
Town Mall. Frank sat in his electro- 
armchair, chewing nervously on the 
stem of a pipe which he never smoked 
but which he carried and sucked on 
and gestured with, while his wife re- 
peated her misgivings. 

"He's become so like a machine," 
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she said. "1 always feel that he's think- 
ing so much. You don't remember how 
he was before the operation, Frank. 
Maybe he was the black sheep of the 
family, but he used to be so spon- 
taneous, so ready to do anything 
—even when he was depressed there 
was always a sense of joy or anger or 
something ready to jump out at you." 
Ruth was an intelligent woman who 
considered herself a student of 
character, a regular reader of The 
Newer Yorker. Sitting on the sofa 
across from Frank, she wrung her at- 
tractive hands and stared out the back 
window to where Uncle John was 
somberly helping Virginia latipch her 
water rocket, a true scale model of ihe 
Ares /. 

"I don't follow you," Frank finally 
replied. "I think he's adjusted well, up 
to a point. Seems to me he's much 
more open-minded than he used to be. 
Seems to me—" he paused for em- 
phasis, in the good gray husband- 
voice, "—that he was pretty much a 
self-centered snob before." He aimed 
his pipestem at her annoyingly. 

Open-mindedI — that was not the 
point. She gave up on Frank and his 
jibes. She considered such remarks 
unimportant signs of jealousy, for she 
and John had been very close, even 
though John was six years older and 
had refused to become a Christian. 
This had been his big failing before his 
illness; now Ruth's concern had moved 
into these new, metallic areas of 
behavior. 


She had recendy forced open the 
drawer of his desk and p>eeked into his 
diary in search of the joy that had 
departed. There she had read, in John's 
open, optimistic handwriting: 

"Feeling much better physical- 
ly. Peaceful. Much easier to sup- 
press anger — hardly even a sup- 
pression now. Even things that 
worry me I find are, after all, on- 
ly worries, and fear of the future 
has gone entirely into indiffer- 
ence. I am at last coming into my 
true majority, for all that seemed 
irrational to me now seems preg- 
nant with explanation. Though 
coolness and reason have not 
subsumed all other considera- 
tions, through practice with 
Virginia I am learning to put 
them aside, and everything, 
even walking and eating, is 
much easier. Frank has been 
long dead, and even Ruth does 
not understand, so now only 
Virginia listens, ^ reacts, and 
sometimes confounds me. But 
such failures becom^ rare. 

"We are possessed of a blood 
that is regular and entire of 
itself, sufficient unto the need of 
it and no more. I am building 
reserves that will last 100 years." 

Ruth indeed did not imderstand 
this. 

There was a "Whooshhl" from the 
backyard, and the Ares I was off for 
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Mars amid damp squeals from Virgin- 
ia. Frank got up and went to the back 
door, scowling. 

''Ginnyl That's enough water wast- 
edl" The reproach was not aimed at the 
child. 

"Don't you know there are people 
dying of thirst in Detroit?" 

I t was just turning onto the fourth 
year after Uncle John had had his 
bones replaced when the Savior came 
once again. 

Frank insisted on reading the news- 
paper over dinner,^ even if it arrived on 
the day that Uncle John cooked the 
meal. He maintained that, since the 
newspaper was such a rarity because of 
the constitutional amendment against 
reporters and the increasing scarcity of 
newsprint, it deserved to be read with 
reverence, aloud, no matter what the 
occasion. Ruth thought that in the old 
days John would have reacted with a 
mighty display of violence, but now he 
seemed no more affected than if it had 
rained on a day he had vaguely hoj^ed 
to use for a picnic. At times like these, 
Ruth remembered the phrase in the 
dairy about Frank being "dead;" she 
worried, she prayed. 

"Listen to this," Frank said, slouch- 
ing imperially at the table's head. '"Na- 
tional Leaders Call For Bio-Research 
Ban.'" His wide and innocent blue eyes 
scanned the article; Virginia was com- 
pelled to sit still in her place, while 
Ruth looked nervously after her broth- 


er, who was busy transferring food 
from pots to dishes. Frank read the 
parts that he thought would unnerve 
John the most. 

'"Ellsworth Finch, national chair- 
man of AFIRE, Americans for Inhibit- 
ing Reductive Experiments, called for a 
halt to "biological de-spiritualization," 
which he claims is sapping the individ- 
ual American's right to cellular self- 
expression, as guaranteed under the 
First Amendment. Finch, in a ^weeh 
before the Baltimore Constitution 
Qub, said, "The right of our myster- 
ious and vital iimer processes to total 
autonomy must remain inviolate.'" 
Frank shot a significant glance at Uncle 
John, who seemed not to hear. He 
moved with a peculiar hesitance, as 
though each movement had been 
judiciously considered for some time 
before it was made. He carefuUy filled 
each glass to the level marked on its 
side and dissolved a measured amount 
of lavender powder into them. 

"Please, Uncle John, can I have 
mine first?" Virginia asked. 

"Of course." There was a momen- 
tary tenseness at the comers of his 
mouth and eyes. It might have been 
either a smile or a grimace. 

Uncle John had never been a good 
cook before his illness. Now, three 
nights out of every two weeks, he 
prepared the family's evening meal en- 
tirely by himself, and these were in- 
variably the best meals they ate. He 
had a way of making meager resources 
stretch to sufficiency. 
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This was another of the changes 
that mystified Ruth. She recalled the 
first day he had asked her if he might 
be allowed to fix supper — that was 
how he had put it: ''might be 
allowed..." His voice had been diffi- 
dent, prepared for refusal. She had 
agreed, and she had spent the after- 
noon in amazement as he moved about 
the kitchen as though it were some sort 
of laboratory. The first thing he had 
done was to take a measuring cup and 
use it to determine the capacity of 
every glass, pot, and container in the 
cupboard. As he worked he would 
score the side of each with a metal 
stylus. 

She could still see him, stooped 
awkwardly over the counter, knees 
bent slightly, eyes just inches away 
from the glass he worked over. His 
hand would appear palsied until the 
moment came for it to score the glass; 
then, through some effort of will, it 
was steady as a recurrent nightmare. 
She could not bear watching him, and 
she had gone out to work in the 
vegetable garden. 

The meal was on the table and they 
began to eat. "Listen to this," Frank in- 
sisted again, waving the paper before 
him like a gray flag. 

"'Saviour To Visit Midwest," The 
papers always spelled "Saviour" with a 
"u," as if to give the name King James 
authority. A three-column stereo pho- 
tograph graced page three: the Saviour 
was a handsome man, dark, with long, 
carefully combed brown hair, a thin 


nose, a gaze of infinite mildness — but 
for coloring, he was Northern Europe's 
dream of redemption made flesh. 
Frank became genuinely excited, and 
even Ruth responded to the call in his 
voice. Virginia was curious, and 
though Uncle John continued to eat, he 
seemed to listen. 

"'Among the towns and villages on 
the Saviour' s itinerary are Salina, Bick- 
ford, Dent City, and our own Green- 
hill in Clinton County. The mayor has 
announced a Jewish Exclusion for the 
weekend of June 16 , and on Sunday, 
the 18 th, Our Lord will meet with the 
combined Christian churches and wiU 
baptize in the fountain below the 
bandstand in Center Park.'" Viiginia 
took a drink; one-handed, her control 
of the glass was marginal, and Ruth 
tensed herself for the spill. But nothing 
happened. Frank continued, and Vir- 
ginia was pleased that the maneuver 
had drawn the attention of her mother 
without arousing the ire of her 
father— these were her triumphs. 

"How about that? They're actually 
going to fill up the fountain for the oc- 
casion." He bowed to the paper again. 
'"The Chamber of Commerce has an- 
nounced a Make Straight the Way of 
the Lord Sale at all downtown stores 
Thursday evening.'" 

"What does the Saviour do?" Vir- 
ginia asked. Her plate was past the 
"eating" stage and into the "artistic re- 
arrangement" mode. 

Her father took the question up 
eageiiy for the opportunity it provid- 
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ed. '"Well, he doesn't just sit around aD 
day, I can tell you that, child. Don't 
they teach you about the Saviour- in 
that school you go to7" 

Virginia didn't aimver. She was 
making channels in her mashed pota- 
toes for the gravy to run through. 

Frank continued, oblivious. He 
took his pipe from his shirt pocket, 
rapped it on the edge of the table, and 
sucked air through it, bits of spittle in 
the stem making tiny ptfh-ptfh sounds. 

"The Saviour is Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, come again to earth. He's come 
because He's seen all the bad things 
we've done, Ginny, and He wants to 
make it right. He's going to bum away 
the sins of the world and open the eyes 
of the unbelievers. This is the last 
chance for all those unbelievers, the 
atom-bomb makers and the defilers of 
churches and the men in white coats 
who fill people full of juices made from 
moldy bread." Frank was looking at 
Uncle John, who was wiping his plate 
in concentric circles with a piece of 
bread. "Really, Ginny, I'm surprised 
you haven't heard all this in social 
studies." 

"Of course she has," Ruth inter- 
rupted. "She's just being stubborn." 

"She has no monopoly on stub- 
bornness in this family." He took the 
pipe from his mouth and rapped it on 
the table again, louder this time. "Has 
she, John?" 

"Does the Saviour live in our coun- 
try, Daddy?" 

"He belongs to all the people, all 


the good people all over the worid. He 
even visits Israel. But his headquarters 
is in Indianapolis, because he was bom 
in Indiana this time and it wouldn't be 
fair if Bethlehem got him two times in a 
row. That's why we call him Jesus of 
Indianapolis, honey...." Frank was 
really feeling his rhetorical oats, and 
Ruth dreaded the confrontation she 
could see coming. The pipe was a live, 
manic thing now, and it did half the 
talking in Frank's waving hand. 

"Yessir. No crucifixion this 
time— we learned our lesson." Uncle 
John took a drink, listening. "We 
know how to take care of God this 
time. We let him do his good work 
without troubling him with questions 
like Pilate did. 'What is truth?'— how 
siUyl We just wait, and when Jesus 
finishes his life as a man— when he 
dies — well, then we all arise to our 
reward in the Last Judgment. No ex- 
cuses gonna do any good then. Are 
you ready, Ginny?" 

"Right now? Gee—" Her father 
scowled, and Virginia thought better. 
"I — I guess so." 

"You guess sol Well, 1 hope sol I 
hope we're all ready when the time 
comes." 

Ruth saw her chance. "Come now. 
Let's all clean up the table. Okay?" 

Frank was disinclined to leave off 
expounding, and John apparently did 
not want to stop listening. There was 
no sign that Frank's digs were bother- 
ing him. 

"So, John," Frank swerved to a dif- 
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ferent tack, ''are you going to go see 
the Saviour when he comes to town? 
Never can tell what it might do for 
you. He might take to you, old 
man — might cure your bodily ills." 

"His timing could be better," Uncle 
John replied. "He's about four years 
too late for me. Still...." 

'Too late!" Frank got up momen- 
tum for a livid fit. "It was too late for 
“you when you renounced — " 

John had not stopped; like a missile 
or a government, once set in motion he 
would continue to his end. "—I think it 
would.be nice to go to the park with 
Virginia that Simday. If you wiU per- 
mit me. Will that be all right, Ruth?" 

Without waiting for an answer, he 
rose unsteadily and walked slowly 
back to his room at the rear of the 
house. Frank's pipe poised motionless 
halfway to his mouth. 

It's Sunday, Virginia thought, Sun- 
dayl 

Her mother and father had gotten 
up early and rushed off to a pre-service 
prayer meeting and breakfast with the 
Ellmans, and she and Uncle John had 
the house to themselves, had lots of 
time to prepare for the glorious after- 
noon walk to the park. Sundayl And 
Mary Lou and Dolly Brent would be in 
the park too, and they could run off 
and play, and Virginia could pretend 
her Uncle John had told her many 
secrets that she would refuse, absolute- 
ly refuse, to teU to any of them. And 


when they talked about Jesus and if 
*BiUy Fell mocked her, she could hold 
her uncle's differentness over them and 
make them think again and wonder 
what Ginny knew that they didn't, and 
she'd be wearing her new dress, too. 
Sundayl 

But he was so slow. Virginia was 
already set to go, "Full of pep and 
vinegar," Uncle John said, "waiting for 
this old fellow." And he didn't laugh, 
though Ginny thought there were 
laughs in the words, and still he walk- 
ed about the kitchen in his fuzzy blue 
bathrobe. The sun was streaming in 
past the white curtains of the kitchen 
window, ~ dividing the table with a 
broad band, the air dancing with dust 
motes; Uncle John sat at the table 
directly in the path of the light, squint- 
ing severely, but he would not move to 
another chair. Does it hurt him too 
much to move, Virginia wondered? 
Does he like it in the sun? 

"Can we go now. Uncle John?" she 
pleaded. 

"As soon as I finish my coffee and 
get dressed, Virginia." He always call- 
ed her Virginia. 

"I'll get everything ready," she said 
and rushed off to the back bedroom. 
Once there, her curiosity took over; 
she rummaged through the drawers of 
his dresser, selected a pair of heavy 
brown socks and a thick pair of gloves 
for him to wear — the gloves he wore 
whenever the chills came upon him be- 
cause someone had forgotten when 
they rebuilt him that the new bones did 
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not conduct heat in the same way that 
his old ones had. It was a struggle for 
Virginia to decide which shirt to pick. 
She chose a bright yellow and violet 
pinstriped one, and she took as well a 
baggy pair of out-of-style pants. 

Then, taken by an impulse to mis- 
chief, she tied the laces of Uncle John's 
shoes together in one tremendous, 
snarled, child-intricate knot; she 
wanted to see what he would do. 
Would he get mad like her father? 
Would he be able to untie it himself? 
She had a twinge of conscience when 
she realized that she might not be able 
to untie it herself if he asked her to 
help. It was a real test. 

Uncle John came in at last, took off 
his robe, and began to dress. He wasn't 
so skinny after all, Virginia realized: it 
was just that the muscles of his arms 
and legs seemed to be straining all the 
time. As he put on the shirt, pausing 
for moments to fumble at each button 
with awkward fingers, Ginny dawdled 
around the room asking him questions 
to keep from staring at the shoes which 
lay at the foot of the bed. 

"Uncle John, did you ever see 
Jesus?" 

John sat on the bed, stooped over, 
drawing on a sock. "Jesus? I can't say 
that I've ever met the gentleman face to 
face. Short fellow, dark, long brown 
hair— is that the one you mean?" 

Virginia suspected her uncle was 
joking with her, but as usual, he was 
absolutely deadpan. It was one of the 
things she liked about him: nobody she 


knew seemed so calm. Yet sometimes 
when he was like this she had the wild 
notion that he didn't like her at all, that 
if she had a long enough pin she could 
puncture him like a balloon and he'd 
hiss like crazy for three or four 
minutes, to collapse in a heap of 
clothes like the Wicked Witch of the 
West. He had finished with the socks 
and was about to reach for the shoes. 

"What did you do before?" she ask- 
ed quickly. "I mean, before I knew 
you?" Like an eight-year-old woman of 
affairs prying after previous lovers. 

"Before you, Virginia/" John said, 
slowly picking up the knotted shoes 
and setting them on the bed beside 
him, "I was a very young man." 

Virginia had found an old, garish 
tie at the bottom of one of the dresser 
drawers. She wound it around her 
neck and attempted to tie it in front, 
but she wasn't taU enough to see the 
mirror. So she stood with her chin jam- 
med down on her chest, her eyes cross- 
ed near-sightedly as she tried to focus 
on the knot just past the end of her 
nose. She staggered dizzily back to sit 
on the bed. Uncle John war» studying 
the knot of the shoes. 

The girl gave up trying to figure out 
the tie and turned her attention to her 
imcle. Uncle John was not doing any- 
thing, just lifting the knot on his finger- 
tips, examining it closely. The two sat 
silently on the bed, the shoes between 
them. Virginia could see no sign of 
anger or exasperation in him, though 
he did raise his head to look at 
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her. She pulled the tie from around her 
neck, and it unwound itself like a 
drunken snake. After a few minutes in 
which Uncle John tried to curl his stiff 
fingers around the gnarled laces, he 
paused and took a pocketknife from 
the drawer of the endtable beside his 
bed. With a single smooth slice, he cut 
through the knot. 

Virginia had not exp>ected this. 

'"Get me some shoelaces from that 
drawer,'' he said. 

She got them. He threaded them 
clumsily through the eyes of the thick 
wingtips, put on the shoes, and finally 
his gloves. 

"Do you know how to tie this. Un- 
cle John?" Virginia held the bright 
orange tie out to him. 

He took it and slowly, without a 
word, knotted it around his neck. He’ 
put on a tweedy gray sportcoat. 

"WeU, are we ready to go see the 
Saviour?" Looking down at her, mild- 
ly, he seemed very far away. 

It was a very hot day. The time- 
temperature clock at the GreenhiU 
State Bank (established 1893) read 101 
degrees at 1:12, when they passed it on 
the way to the park. Even so. Uncle 
John didn't take off his gloves. The 
sunlight flowed down through the trees 
of the park, and the heat lay like a sti- 
fling fog upon the crowd— the men in 
shirtsleeves, the women in print 
dresses, all talking low with excitement 
and anticipation. Up on the bandstand 
were the ministers of the major denom- 


inations of the town, the mayor, the 
Jiead of the Chamber of Commerce 
and the coach of the high school foot- 
ball team. A couple of the Saviour's 
young disciples from Indianapolis were 
there as well, wearing the traditional 
white Indy 500 jumpsuits. Mayor 
Turner was shaking any hand that fell 
within the shadow of the bandstand. 
He wore a large button which an- 
nounced, "I Like Jesus— Jesus Likes 
Me." Ruth and Frank sat on a bench 
with the Ellmans. Frank was uncon- 
cerned about Virginia and Uncle John, 
but, as usual, Ruth worried. 

Virginia, Mary Lou, Tom Dicker 
and BiUy Fell surrounded a squirrel 
who had foolishly come down out of 
his tree, tempted by the popcorn they 
scattered; now he rushed in a flicker of 
stops and starts, in frantic triangles, 
trying to break the circle of enclosing 
children. "Virginia!" called Uncle John; 
when she turned, the squirrel leapt 
through the opportunity and chattered 
up the nearest tree. She got mad when 
she saw what Uncle John, perhaps even 
on purpose, had made her lose, and 
she felt a surge of hate, but when Billy 
took the failure up in a taunt, she ig- 
nored him and ran to her uncle. John 
looked awful in the rumpled clothes. 
People stared at his awkward step. The 
old leaned to the young in explanation 
— John was well-known, if not liked, 
in Greeidiill, though few had seen him 
in the last convalescent years. No one 
had expected him today. There was 
too much aloofness in him; it was as 
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though his very presence was a 
criticism of the town's faith. 

Mayor Turner stepped to the front 
of the bandstand, into the harsh sun. 
He spread his hands for silence, and 
gradually the crowd simmered down. 

'There now, there now," he said. 
"Well, here we all are. It's a great day 
for Greenhill— a gr6at day for all 
Christendom!" 

"Amen, brother!" someone shout- 
ed, and a few others joined in. 

"I guess you don't want me to carry 
on. After all. I'm not running for elec- 
tion—" 

"Who says?" Hector Farley, owner 
of the town's successful saloon, yelled 
out. The people laughed explosively. 

Turner reddened. "Okay, okay. 
Without further ado then, I want to 
bring on the being we've all been 
waiting for — let's give him a big 
Greenhill welcome, now, folks — the 
best dam halfback ever to play in the 
NFL, the Word made Flesh, our own, 
beloved Saviour,' JESUS OF IN- 
DlANAPOUSr His voice thundered out 
the last phrases, and the applause of 
the crowd thundered in reply. Mayor 
Turner extended his arms toward the 
rear of the platform, clapping all the 
while; the Salvation Band struck up 
"Onward Christian Soldiers" at a pep- 
band tempo, and up the steps, two at a 
time, bounded the Saviour Himself. 

He was not as tall as His pictures 
suggested, and the only sign of divinity 
in Him was his brow, innocent of 
sweat on this hottest of summer days. 


But anyone who could remember the 
game against DaUas in '91 when he had 
mshed for 502 yards, scored nine 
touchdowns and kicked a sixty-eight- 
yard field goal, would easily recognize 
the easy grace, the athletic bearing of 
the Son of God. For all this. He looked 
just like a man. He was, indeed, the 
Word made Flesh. 

Without preamble he began to 
speak. 

"Ladies and gentlefolk — you do 
still have ladies out here in the heart- 
lands, don't you?" He grinned a wide, 
homey grin, and the people warmed to 
him, realizing that besides being God, 
Jesus of Indianapolis was a nice young 
man. 

"For sure!" a man yelled. 

Many nodded heads. 

"I know why you came here today. 
You're curious about the Lord God 
and how He's resurrected in the world 
today — and maybe, just maybe, 
you'd like to see a miracle or two." 

The people began to protest, but 
Jesus held up his hands to quiet them, 
smiling in the sunlight. The robe 
draped away from his strong brown 
arms. Several p>eople snapp>ed pictures. 

"Don't apologize. We .aU like 
miracles. Shucks, 1 wouldn't be half- 
human myself if I didn't like them 
too." 

Virginia wondered what kind of 
miracle would happ>en. She saw that 
Uncle John was frowning. 

"But this sick old world has had too 
many miracles already!" Jesus' 'voice 
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had turned a sharp’ comer, and His 
divine anger washed over the towns- 
people. He looked down at the rows of 
crippled oldsters who had been 
brought out from the rest home and 
shoved up close to the bandstand in 
the murderous heat. 'Too many mir- 
acles since the crucifixion, when the 
foul unbeliver sent me imder in that 
glorious black moment of man's 
history and redemption I" The words 
rang sharply against the now-silent 
people. Several ladies fainted, over- 
come by something interesting. The 
Christ's head jerked several times in a 
queer, violent motion. 

"Not miracles of f^fithl Not miracles 
of faith, my lowly low onesl Miracles 
of sin and usurpation of the holy 
power by the mind of man. Miracles of 
sciencel Miracles by machinel 

'"Blessed are the meek, for they 
shall inherit the earth.' You've all 
heard that old song. But who in this 
world values the meek? Where are all 
my Father's meek ones, outside of the 
grave? Who can show me one, a single 
one?" 

The crowd grumbled, knowing the 
truth of it, loving every moment. 

"Are you a meek man?" Jesus called 
loudly, pointing at a man sitting in the 
shade of an oak. "Are you a meek 
.man?" He pointed at Frank. 

Jesus did not cease from pointing 
and demanding meekness. The first 
time he did it, the gesture was startling 
and effective. But the phrase began to 
lose its meaning as he repeated it over 


and over. Tike any simple words you 
say again and again until their reality 
drains away. Meek? Man? The people 
were bewildered. 

"Are you a meek man?" Jesus 
shouted. He was pointing at Uncle 
John. 

"No," Uncle John said. "I'm not 
very meek." 

The people arotmd him, except for 
Virginia, gasped and moved away. 
Ruth half, stood, hesitated, then sat 
down again. 

Virginia watched her uncle's 
sunken eyes, looked up to the Saviour 
on the platform. The bright sunlight 
took the white of Jesus' robe, the 
orange of John's tie, beyond clarity, to 
the point where you had to squint just 
to look at them. Jesus leaned forward 
against the rail of the bandstand. A 
slight breeze wafted his long hair. 
When he spoke, the anger in him had 
vanished as though a switch had been 
thrown. Calm, direct: he sounded like 
a businessman. 

"Then you're the man I've come to 
talk to." 

"What a happy coincidence." Unde 
John stood with his gloved hands at his 
sides. 

"Coinddence has nothing to do 
with it. It wasn't coinddence that made 
me the premier play-making guard in 
the NBA, chucko." 

"Was it meekness?" 

"Hold your tongue, sinner I" a near- 
by lady snapped. The crowd muttered 
its siq>port. 
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''Please, none of thatl" Jesus said. 
Then turning to John, he continued, 
"So you don't believe in meekness. 
You put your faith in corrupt human 
miracles." 

There was a tightness to Uncle 
John's grin that made it unpleasant. "It 
is a miracle that I am here today. By 
the medical practices of another time I 
would be a dead man. I've been saved. 
This used to bother me, but I have 
learned a few things since then." 

Jesus smiled a smile that was 
curously like Uncle John's. "Saved, 
then. I'm sure the good people here 
must have a few doubts about that 
salvation. Salvation. I'm sure the good 
people here must have a few doub& 
about that salvation. Salvation. I'm 
sure—" The Saviour stopped dead, 
stood motionless for a beat, eyes fixed, 
then went on. At the back of the plat- 
form one of the disciples, in a low 
voice, began talking to another. 

"Sav^ by the mindl" the Christ's 
voice boomed out. "The mind, instead 
of the heart. The mind, whose ques- 
tions are like subtle poisons that 
murder the soul, whose answers are 
like carrion birds which carry away the 
remains— digesting and transforming 
the soul entirely, ejecting it, corrupted, 
in the pit. The slough of despond itself, 
dear humansi Once there, no deodor- 
ant soap ever made can keep you from 
the knowledge of your own decay. 
And this is where this poor man — yea, 
and the world itself — lies today. 
Civilizations built up with not one 


thought to the consequences of in- 
creasing cleverness!" His arms jerked 
through the air as he spoke. 

"Amen! Hallelujah! Truth! Go, 
Jesus!" shouted the people. Frank was 
up with them, but Ruth's eyes were fix- 
ed on her brother, who looked over- 
whelmed but not broken by the fren- 
zied crowds around him. Virginia 
stood dutifully at his side, but he did 
not seem to be aware of her.. John was 
trying to make himself heard over the 
noise of the crowd, but his voice was 
lost, and the Saviour, in His growiig 
excitement, did not seem to hear. 
Finally, John's voice rose to a desperate 
shout. In four years, Ruth had never 
heard him raise his voice. 

"What do you give them!" The 
words were thin, brittle, but they cut 
through the noise. 'TeU me!" he 
demanded hoarsely. 

"Listen, ladies and folksgents! 
Listen to your feUow mortal!" Jesus, 
seemingly in some kind of spiritual 
frenzy, stared as if the crowd were not 
there. "He throws me a hard slider. 
Will 1 strike out? 

"Well, I'll tell you, my friendly son. 
1 offer extension. Total extension. 
Abandonment. Reasons and unrea- 
sons. Mysteries. Love. Simple, mean- 
ingful relationships between consent- 
ing consenters. Can your rationality, 
your cool bony hands, give as much?" 

The people in the park were begin- 
ning to lose the train of the Saviour's 
argument. They were tired of Uncle 
John and wanted to move on to some- 
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thing new. Virginia, in contrast, was 
getting scared. Uncle John was strain- 
ing upward as if every nonsense word 
of the Saviour was the most important 
he'd ever heard; she tugged at his coat, 
but he ignored her. 

"I'm alive." he said. "I have 
strength." 

"Alive?" Jesus' head snapped back, 
and he laughed a shrill laugh. '1 look at 
you and I see a fine mind, great con- 
trol, big feet, and not much life." The 
Redeemer's voice ran down an octave, 
and He was suddenly speaking a thick 
dialect. "Gemm'un, I gwine tell you the 
straight fades. And here it be: Garbage 
in, garbage out." 

The insults seemed to have knock- 
ed some of the stuffing out of Uncle 
John. He stood silent. 

The crowd buzzed. What was that 
humming in the air? One of the dis- 
dples from Indianapolis conferred 
with the town offidals at the rear of 
the platform, then came forward and 
put his hand on the Saviour's shoulder. 
Jesus preached on. Another disdple 
had run off to the park recreation 
center and now returned with a small 
metal box. The Christ went on, obliv- 
ious of his mystified followers and the 
rising hum. Virginia looked up at her 
unde and saw to her surprise that his 
eyes glistened, that he had to blink 
quite often. She touched his gloved 
hand. 

Jesus rambled on, spasmodically, 
in a disturbing voice. Only occasional 
phrases were coherent now. "Vanity 


—of extending life— a longer death- 
all streams run to the sea— still not 
full." 

Suddenly He stopped and, before 
the hushed crowd, turned his soft 
brown eyes, which now looked 
distinctly blind, directly on Unde 
John. His voice, when it came back, 
was slow and distinct, very much that 
of an ordinary man. 

"Let me tell you something. Unde 
John— you see, I know you— and don't 
forget that I speak from personal ex- 
perience. Nobody was ever saved by a 
machine." 

As soon as the words passed His 
lips, the Light of the World went rigid, 
and slowly, very majestically. He fell 
over backward to strike the floor of the 
bandstand with a resonant thud. 

The disdple with the metal box 
stooped over the supine form, tore the 
robe open, split the skin over the 
breastbone along the maintenance 
seam, and opened a door in the Sav- 
iour's chest. 

"Identity overheat," he said, reach- 
ing for a screwdriver. 

It was a famous failure in Greenhill 
that afternoon, an embarrassment to 
the community and the churches. The 
Saviour had to cancel the rest of his 
sp)eaking tour, and the Jews were even 
able to practice tfieir rites for two 
weeks before the town came to its 
senses. Mostly, everyone was quiet 
about the whole mess. 

There were several theories current 
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as to what had happened. Frank held 
to the notion that they had witnessed a 
miracle of sorts, a struggle between 
Christ and Satan, who had been there 
invisibly and had crossed up "those 
cheap Chinese printed circuits." A 
miraculous possession. To his surprise, 
John agreed, rather cryptically, that a 
miracle had indeed occurred. 

Only Virginia had seen Uncle John 
cry. Only she had seen him take off his 
gloves, roll them into a ball, and pitch 
them into a trash barrel. When she ask- 
ed him why he'd done that, he only 
said, "He was right, Virginia." 

Ruth kept to the silence she had 
learned in the course of her marriage. 


but, graduaUy, a quiet joy grew in her. 
She did not talk of miracles, but she 
saw in her brother, in Uncle John, a 
certain opening: there was no great 
change she could detect in his habits; 
and, if anything, he seemed physically 
weaker than before — but occasionally 
now the laughter came to his eyes 
along with his words, and no aura of 
negation followed him through the 
rooms of the house. 

In early September, the drought 
broke. It rained for a week, and every 
day Virginia and Uncle John sent their 
water rocket defiantly against the dead 
gray sky. 
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I am not a John D. MacDonald 
reader, not being a fan of Travis 
McGee-type thriUers. I know I read 
V^ine of the Dreamers several hundred 
years ago when it appeared in Startling 
Stories (one of MacDonald's several 
ventures into s/f), but have no mem- 
ory of it. But enough people whose 
taste I trust respect MacDonald for me 
to feel that he is an author of merit. 

His The Girl, The Gold Watch and 
Everything was brought to us as a 
little-screen movie recently. (It was 
shown in my area in prime time, but as 
a syndicated feature on an independent 
station. Therefore, it could show up 
anywhere, and will probably reappear 
fairly frequently.) It is another of Mac- 
Donald's excursions into s/f; for those 
who haven't read the novel, it involves 
a young man whose very rich uncle 
dies and leaves him only a gold watch. 
There's a good deal of corporate haidc- 
ie pankie about the rest of the estate, 
and the young man finds himself in- 
volved, despite the paucity of his in- 
heritance. Along the way he discovers 
that the watch can stop time for every- 
one except its owner/ operator. 

It's a science fiction-fantasy "gim- 
nuck" story typical of the period (some 
twenty years ago), but as a film, it was 
delightful. Not great, mind you, but 
light, diverting and amusing— the kind 
of movie they don't make any more. 
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The hero and friends (mainly "the girl" 
of the title, whom he meets in bed in a 
most unlikely way, and the uncle's sec- 
retary in a delightfully daft perform- 
ance by Zohra Lampert) are likeable 
and highly distinct individuals; the 
villains are suitably villainous, and 
they get their comeuppance in a 
thouroughly satisfactory manner. 

The effects, only necessary in the 
last part when the watch goes into ac- 
tion, were simply done, but most ef- 
fective; time "stopped" the various 
characters in some pretty funny situa- 
tions. 

How nice to be simply amused for 
two hours — and how rare. 

I saw a very unusual science fiction 
drama on television this month. A 
quick synopsis of the plot would be 
something like: 

In the place of webs, a novice is 
brought forth from the body of the 
Queen, her head yet wrapped in the 
caul of webbing of the just-bom. 
When it is removed, even the faint 
light pains her eyes, and she responds 
with a gesture of pain. 

She flexes her body and its appen- 
dages, training it into the weapon it 
will be, watched by the Queen and the 
remainder of tribe, all, of course, 
females. Their pale bodies are scrawled 
with the intestinal-like markings that 
are natural to their kind. 

There is a sudden flurry. A male 
has entered and grabbed the novice. 
The mating is immediate and instinc- 
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tive, as is her response to it. She 
knocks him to the ground, tramples his 
body viciously and, catching his neck 
between her legs, strangles him with a 
twist of her body. 

The females examine the corpse 
and kick it contemptuously away. The 
novice massages her thighs, then joins 
the Queen as the tribe pairs off for a 
sort of ritual exercise, part love-mak- 
ing, part dance, part batde training. 

There is a warning; another male 
approaches. The tribe fades away, 
leaving the novice to repeat her 
triumph. He enters, embraces her. Her 
response is strange, even to herself. 
She enjoys his touch,^ enjoys touching 
him. The killing instinct fades, and 
there is a langourous foreplay before 
they mate, she caught between his legs, 
her feet drumming the ground. 

But there is an answering reverber- 
ation. The tribe materializes out of the 
blackness; the pair are separated. The 
other females hold the male as the 
Queen forces the novice to kill, this 
time more slowly. It ends as before, the 
strangulation between the thighs of the 
novice. The tribe feasts on the body as 
the Queen circles her child in triumph. 

Pretty strong stuff, eh? And pretty 
sophisticated in concept as science fic- 
tion. Even in the literature, the closest I 
can come is James Tiptree, Jr.'s "Love 
Is the Plan the Plan Is Death" and de 
Camp's Rogue Queen, and even in the 
latter the insectoid women of the hive 
are given some human qualities. Here 
there is simply a view of a race far dif- 


ferent from ours. (Maybe.) 

What, you might ask, is this ma- 
cabre drama? Well, it's not a movie 
and not a play. It is, of aU things, a 
ballet, and about as far from pretty 
pink skirts and noble cavaliers as you 
can get. It's called The Cage, and was 
choreographed by Jerome Robbins of 
West Side Story and Fiddler on the 
Roof fame. It was shown on network 
television (not PBS) as part of an eve- 
ning of balletic works by Robbins. 

The Cage is very short, just about 
15 minutes, and is, of course, without 
dialogue (being a ballet neady gets it 
around the classic s/f problem of alien 
language). The set is simply a dimly-lit 
space covered with tangled, asymme- 
trical webs. The costumes are amazing, 
flesh colored tights with black organic 
scrawls and stripes. Thus a nonhuman 
race and environment is suggested with 
enormous economy of means. 

The movement is remotely based 
on classical ballet, but again seems 
constructed for nonhumans. The 
bodies flex and writhe in curious ways, 
and the "love duet" is almost repulsive- 
ly animalistic/ insectoid. The classic 
point shoe is used by the women, but 
as an offensive weapon rather than a 
device to suggest lightness; several 
times, the novice pins the intruder to 
the ground with her lower appendage. 

This is an extraordinary work and 
is, I think, true science fiction, perhaps 
the greatest of science fiction works for 
the stage. If the program is repeated, I 
strongly urge you to see it. 
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(August 1979). His new story concerns a free-lancer with 
writers block and an unsolicited muse named Fred with a 
centuries-old drug habit. 
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BY 

NICHOLAS YERMAKOV 


y Muse was a raving lun- 


atic. 


You'll hear artists forever suffering 
aloud, whining and complaining, cry- 
ing in their beer about the cruel and in- 
sensitive vagaries of their respective 
Muses, but let me teU you something, 
they don't know. You think it's tough, 
agonizing over the creative process, 
waiting for your Muse to smile upon 
you? Try having one that literally at- 
tacks you. With a meat cleaver. That 
was the day before yesterday. I manag- 
ed to save myself from a grisly fate by 
beating the bejeezus out of it with a 
broomstick. Left it huddled on the 
floor, cowering and whimpering and 
sucking its thumb. You think you got it 
tough? Brother, you don't know the 
half of iti 

It all started innocuously enough. 1 
placed an ad in the paper. 

You see, I was in what you might 


caU a slump. I was in what anyone 
would call a slump. I had sold a half 
dozen stories and written one book, 
which was received well but didn't 
make me rich overnight, if you know 
what I mean. However, enough critics 
called me a "promising young writer" 
that my editor was willing to risk 
another advance against my second 
book. Doesn't sound like a slump to 
you? Wait. 

1 cheerily went out and blew all the 
money. Then I sat down to write the 
book. And... nothing. Nada. Zip. The 
Great Fizzoo. Seemed that "promising" 
was going to be as far as 1 was ever go- 
ing to get. Nobody ever told me that I 
was going to bum myself out after one 
book. Of course, I didn't come to this 
conclusion right away. I naturally 
assumed that 1 was merely having a 
temporary writer's block which was 
going to clear up of its own accord 
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eventually. So I went out and partied. 
Then I sat down and tried to woric 
again. And nothing happened again. 
So I went out and got drunk. Things 
went on much in the same fashion for 
about eight months. 

Meanwhile, my editor wanted to 
know how I was doing. What was I 
working on? What kind of book was it 
going to be? What was the plot? Could 
he see a couple of chapters? Why don't 
we get together Monday and have 
lunch? 

I kept putting him off, acting 
mysteriously preoccupied and moody, 
but I realized that 1 was going to have 
to do something aboMt the situation 
pretty soon. See, I was broke and there 
was no way in hell that Td be able to 
pay back that advance. And who the 
hell wants to go out and actually work 
for a living? Yeeeshl So I came up with 
this idea. ActuaUy, it wasn't even a 
very original idea. You've read The 
Chapman Report? Studs Terkel? Tom 
Wolfe? Lots of writers have gotten a 
great deal of mileage out of interview- 
ing people and letting them tell their 
own stories and then putting 
everything together into a book. All it 
requires is a little creative editing and a 
catchy title, and you've got it made. A 
dnch. So I caUed The Village Voice 
and placed an ad. 

You've seen The Village Voice? 
You've seen the kind of ads they run? 
Gay White Female, 25, chubbette, into 
astrology, kino and grouse hunting 
wants to meet successful Carnivorous 

M 


Plant %vith similar interests. . No 
phonies, please. Reply W Box number 
XXX. There were pages and pages of 
stuff like that. How could I miss? 

Boy, did 1 ever missl 

The first person to answer my ad 
was anxious to relate his experiences in 
the waterfront SkM bars. Don't ask, 
you wouldn't want to know. The next 
person was a confused transexual who 
had an operation to go from being a 
man to being a woman, decided she 
didn't like it, went back to being a he 
again, only they botched the opera- 
tion. I don't reaUy want to talk about 
it. The next one was a nice young 
Jewish) girl from Great Neck who 
assuaged her racial guilt by seducing 
every Aryan she met and then nuhdz- 
ing them to death. I wasn't particularly 
anxious to tell her story, but we did 
have dinner. 

You get the general idea. This 
wasn't going to be as easy as I thought. 
After a couple of weeks of this non- 
sense, 1 still had nothing to go with, 
even if my social life had improved. 
Then, one night, actually, it was the 
morning, about four a.m. or so, my 
buzzer buzzed. I tried to ignore it, but 
whoever it was wouldn't go away. I 
lurched out of bed, staggered over to 
the damn thing and pushed the button. 

"Do you know what time it is?" I 
slurred. 

"1 came about the ad." 

Now, I wasn't so dead to the world 
that 1 didn't realize that something 
wasn't exacdy kosher, 1 hadn't put my 
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address in the ad. They were supposed 
to reply to a box number. 

'liow did you find out where 1 
live?" 

asked around." 

"You did, huh? Look, write me a 
letter and send it to the box number, 
okay? Go home and let me sleep." 

"Are you going to let me in?" The 
voice sounded male and slightly plain^ 
tive. 

"No. Go away," 

"I can't. I don't have cab fare." 

"So walk." 

"In this neighborhood?" 

"It's safe, believe me, at this hour, 
even the muggers are asleep." 

"Can't we at least talk about it? 
Why don't I just come up for a quick 
cup of coffee?" 

"I don't have any coffee." 

"We can share a joint, then. I've got 
some dynamite Colombian...." 

"Go... away!'’ 

I crawled back into bed. He kept 
buzzing, but 1 buried my head m the 
pillow, determined to wait hiin out. 
EventuaUy, the buzzing stopped. I 
smiled and began to sink back into 
dreamland. The phone rang. 

"Christ," I muttered, picking up the 
phone. "Who is it?" 

"I really think you should recon- 
sider...." 

"Jesus!" I slammed the phone 
down. It started ringing again almost 
immediately. 1 yanked it from the waU. 
I was just beginning to doze off when 
there was a knocking at my window. I 


groaned. I was afraid to look. The son 
of a bitch was outside, on the fire 
escape. 

'Took, God damn it, if you don't 
leave me alone. I'm going to call the 
policel" 

"Your phone seems to be out of 
order...." 

"I'll scream rape." 

"You're not being very 
reasonable...." 

'It's almost five a.m. and you want 
reasonable?" I began rummaging 
through my closet, remembering that I 
had stuck a can of Mace in there, once. 
Ahl There — no, that was the air fresh- 
ener.... 

"You're reaUy being very difficult 
about this, you know." 

I froze. The voice came from right 
behind me. I grabbed one of my Frye 
boots and turned aroimd, br^dishing 
it over my head. 

"Oh, wow, man. Bad vibes. I really 
can't take this on just three Valiums." 
He sat down on my bed and buried his 
head in his hands. 

He didn't really look aU that dan- 
gerous. He was just a little guy in 
Sasson jeans, running shoes, a Notre 
Dame sweatshirt and a black leather 
jacket. His hair was longish and jag- 
ged-looking, cut in one of those punk 
styles. He had a crucifix earring in his 
right ear and an Elvis Costello button 
pinned to his jacket. He must have 
weighed aU of one hundred pounds. 

"How did you get in here?" The 
window was still closed and locked. 
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'It was cold outside. Look at me, 
Tm shivering. Can I hit you up for a 
cup of tea or something^ Hot cocoa, 
man, anything, Stemo, Tm not 
proud." 

"I don't believe this." 

1 lowered the boot. What the hell, 
there was nothing to him. You could 
have knocked him over with a feather, 
and, besides, he did look so pathetic. . .1 
put some coffee on and dashed some 
water in my face. 

"You got any Darvon? Percodan? 
I've got a migraine." 

I threw him a bottle of Darvon and 
he promptly downed about fifteen of 
them. 

"Hey, you crazy? Those aren't 
M&M's, you know." 

"I can handle it. 1 needed 'em." 

Just what I needed. A junkie strung 
out in my bedroom at five o'clock in 
the morning. Well, he'd get his coffee, 
which would go just great with the 
pills. I'd listen to his story and out he'd 
go. And I'd get a new lock on my win- 
dow. And change my phone listing. 
Maybe even move. 

I poured us coffee. 

"You advertised for a Muse," he 
said. 

"What?" 

"A Muse, a Muse, wl)^tsamatter, 
you never went to college? A Muse, 
like in Greek mythology? You know. 
Bullfinch?" 

'Take it easy, drink your coffee. 
It's almost five-thirty. Don't get intend 
on me or 111 get cranky. Now what the 


hell are you babbling about? I advertis- 
ed for people with interesting and un- 
usual stories to tell." 

"You're a writer, right?" He gulped 
his coffee and shakily lit a cigarette. 
"You ran dry, right? You're looking for 
inspiration, right? You need a Muse." 

"And that's what you are, a Muse?" 

"Yeah, yeah. I'm a Muse." 

"Which one?" 

"Huh?" 

"Well, according to legend, the 
Muses were nine Greek goddesses, 
daughters of Zeus and Mnemosyne. 
Calliope was the Muse of eloquence; 
Euterpe was the Muse of music, Erato 
of love, Polyhymnia of oratory; Clio 
was the Muse of history, Melopomene 
of tragedy, Thalia, comedy, Terp- 
sichore of song and dance, and Urania 
of astronomy." 

"So you read a book once. Con- 
gratulations." The Muse sniffed. 

"Granted, you don't look much 
like a Greek goddess, but this is New 
York and given the tenor of the times, 
you never know. Which of the nine are 
you?" 

"I'm a Fred." 

"Fred the Muse?" 

'It's my name, man. You want to 
make something of it?" 

"There is not Muse named Fred. 
Not the last time 1 'checked, anyway." 

"Look, my name is Fred, I'm 
descended from Urania and I'm the 
Muse of dissociation and 
hebephrenia." 

"I don't believe it." 
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'1 don't believe it, either, but I'm 
stuck with it." 

"Excuse me a second, will you?" I 
had to get my tape recorder. This was 
too good to miss. The man was a stone 
looney. 

"Don't bother with the Sony. You 
can't record a demigod. It's like taking 
a vampire's picture. Just doesn't 
work." 

I sat down, deciding to humor him. 

"And don't humor me, either, I 
can't stand that. Ahh, those piUs are 
starting to kick in." He settled back in 
the chair and closed his eyes. 

"A punk demigod, huh?" 

"So what do you want me to do, 
run around the Village in a toga and 
sandals with a laurel wreath on my 
head? Give me a break, man. These 
days, you gotta blend in with the en- 
viroiunent. In Colorado, I wore Levis 
and a flannel shirt, complete with cow- 
boy boots and Stetson. Ohhh, boy, 
what a scene that was." 

"What were you doing in Col- 
orado, if I might ask?" 

"Hanging out with Hunter Thomp- 
son. How do you suppose he ever got 
Fear and Loathing in Las Vegas writ- 
ten? He was all right, you know, he 
always had good dope, but I had to 
split. It got too intense, it just didn't 
work. He could never understand that 
at least one of us had to remain 
straight. I got a little blitzed one night 
and got a little crazed, you know? We 
wound up stalking each other all night. 
He had a forty-four magnum and 1 


swipecL one of his forty-five auto- 
matics. We must have gone through 
several cases of ammunition. Good 
thing we were both stoned out of our 
minds, or we might have really done 
some damage. As it was, when I left, 
the house was so riddled with bullet 
holes it looked like a Swiss cheese. 
That man's a walking argument for 
gun control, you know that?" 

"I find that a little hard to believe." 

"Yeah, so do I. These days. I'm 
never sure what's real and what's hal- 
lucination. But rU do okay with you, 
seems like you've got both feet on the 
groimd, not like that nut Castenada." 

"You worked with Castenada? You 
were his Muse?" 

"HeU, / was Don Juan. Only prob- 
lem was, he was even stranger than 
me. I still get flashbacks from that 
guy." 

"You don't say. This is fascinating. 
Who else? What other writers have 
you, uh, inspired?" 

"Joe Heller. Some of the science fic- 
tion crowd, Phil Dick, especially. He 
was fun. 1 tried working with Ellison, 
but he threw me out of the house. I 
always forgot to fold the hand towels 
in his bathroom, drove him crazy. Be- 
sides, he didn't reaUy need me. Man's 
never taken drugs in his life, he's just a 
natural speed freak. I couldn't keep up 
with him. If you want some real hes^vy 
references, I was with WiU Blake and 
Sammy Coleridge. Edgar Allen Poe. 
Crazy Eddie, they used to call him. 
Ohhhhh, I think I'm going to crash." 
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"I think you're nutty as a fruitcake. 
Finish your coffee and split, friend. 
Here, here's twenty bucks. That ought 
to tide you over for a while. 1 gotta get 
some sleep." 

"You think it's all a shuck, don't 
you? Apollo, save me from these 
cynics...." 

"That does it. Out." 

"Hey, don't be a drag. You haven't 
written a word in months, you need 
me." 

I had lost all my patience. At 
another time, perhaps, when it was a 
more reasonable hour and I was feeling 
screwloose, I might have been in the 
mood to listen to the ravings of this 
looney, but it was six in the morning 
and I was tired and I was going to get 
rid of him if I had to throw him down 
the elevator shaft. I got up and moved 
towards him. 

"Man, such hostility 1 You're a real 
hardcase, aren't you? Okay, you want 
to write? Poof! Write." 

1 froze in my tracks. Of all the nut- 
ty coincidences, an incredible idea had 
hit me. Struck me out of nowhere. I 
ran to the typewriter to get it down 
before I lost it. I figured I'd just set it 
down in a couple of quick sentences, 
but it just started coming, magically, 
incredibly, it flowed forth as if some- 
one was standing over my shoulder 
and whispering the words in my ear. 
The next thing I knew, it was ten a.m. 
and I had finished an entire chapter. 
Talk about irony.... 

Now I could take care of Fred the 


Muse. I turned around... and he was 
gone. But his leather jacket was draped 
over the back of my chair. He was no- 
where in the apartment. He could have 
left without my noticing it, I had been 
so involved with the work, but I 
wasn't taking any chances. I checked in 
the closets, under the bed, everywhere. 
When I was certain he was gone, I 
picked up his leather and tossed it in 
the hall. Then I went back to bed. 

I was awakened at three p.m. by a 
call from my editor. This time, I had 
something to tell him, I didn't have to 
shuck and jive him anymore. I gave 
him a brief rundown of the first 
chapter, described my main char- 
acters, read a couple of pages to him 
over the phone; and he agreed with me 
that it was a breakthrough for me, that 
I was moving in an entirely new direc- 
tion, experimenting with a madcap 
stream of consciousness style reminis- 
cent of Tom Wolfe. We made a date 
for lunch early the next week, ancLl 
promised him that I'd have an addi- 
tional three chapters to give him. He 
wondered, why did I only have one 
chapter after all this time, and I ex- 
plained to him, lying through my 
teeth, that this was the final rewrite, 
that it was all finished in draft but I 
didn't want to show him any of it until 
I had it perfect, etc., etc. 

I hung up the phone, had a quick 
breakfast and ran over to the type- 
writer. In the next two hours, I manag- 
ed to write only three paragraphs. I 
had no idea where to take it. I felt sick. 
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What had gone wrong? It was flowing 
so well, so effortlessly.... 

'"Stuck again, huh?" 

He was sitting on the kitchen table, 
his pupils dilated, smoking a joint. 

"How the hell did you get in?" 

"Are you going to start that again? 
Man, who do you think I am? Tm not 
just anybody, you know." He had 
smoked the joint down to a nub, and 
he took an alligator clip out of his 
pocket and stuck the roach in it. 
"Ssssst/ Ssssssst! You want a hit off 
this?" he asked, his voice constricted 
from holding his breath. 

'"What I need is a drink," I said, 
holding my head, wearily. 

"Good idea." He held out his hands 
and an ice-cold glass of lack Daniels 
appeared in each one. 1 stared. Then 
blinked. Then rubbed my eyes and 
stared again. 

"I take mine neat," I mumbled. 

"Sorry." He blew on one of the 
glasses and the ice disappeared. The 
Old Fashioned glass also turned into a 
shot glass. He held it out to me. 1 took 
it. 

"I'm having the damnedest dream," 
I said, downing the whiskey in one 
gulp. 

"That's what they all say." My shot 
glass was full again. 1 drank it down. 
And it was still full. 

"Hey, that's a neat trick," I said. 
"How's it done?" 

"With mirrors. C'mon, siddown, 
you've got work to do. You promised 
that yo-yo another three chapters." 


And that was how it started. . 

It took me about a week before I 
was fully able to accept that Fred was 
exactly what he said he was. "It" was. 
The Muse explained to me that it trans- 
cended sex. 1 asked if it could become a 
foxy little blonde, but Fred put the kib- 
bosh on that idea immediately. The 
muse had tried that once with the Mar- 
quis de Sade and the results had been 
disastrous. I promised not to make any 
unreasonable demands on Fred, and 
the book progressed rapidly. I was 
blissfully happy with the arrangement 
imtil I became more familiar with my 
Muse. 

It was, after all, the Muse of 
dissociation and hebephrenia. It show- 
ed in the writing. Not that this was a 
bad thing, because most of the time, it 
fit the character, who was a jaded New 
York advertising executive, slowly los- 
ing touch with reality and experiencing 
the disintegration of his marriage and 
his relationships with those aroimd 
him. But 1 couldn't control it. 1 was 
completely at the mercy of Fred's 
mood, at any given time. While he was 
deep in the throes of an amphetamine 
haze, I wrote feverishly for three days 
straight, without a wink of sleep. 
When Fred crashed, / crashed. And 
then there was the time that the book 
took off on a tangent for about one 
hundred and thirteen pages. Nothing 
whatsoever to do with the plot, just 
meaningless rambling, but / couldn't 
do anything about it, and when it was 
over, I had to tear up all that work and 
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try to pick up the thread where we had 
lost it. It was a ridiculous way to work, 
but the few times 1 tried doing it 
without the Muse, nothing came out 
but drivel. 

And do you have any idea what it's 
like, trying to write while your Muse is 
luded out? Try this on for size: while 
Fred was burbling aimlessly, trying to 
find a connection between mouth and 
beer can, it took me two hours to type 
out the word "Intermittent." It was in- 
tolerable. You have to understand that 
I never took any drugs. Every once in a 
while, rd smoke a joint just to be 
sociable, but I didn't care for it much. 
French cigarettes were about as heavy 
as I ever got. If you've ever been to a 
party where everyone is stoned and 
you're not, then you have some idea of 
what it's like, trying to relate to a 
btmch of people sitting around, giggl- 
ing at a ficus plant. You don't see 
what's so damn funny, you don't share 
the mood, and you can't follow the 
conversation. Imagine what it's like 
trying to write while your Muse is 
drugged senseless and you're straight. 
You see it happening, but you don't 
believe it. 

I had almost learned to accept even 
that when Fred decided to start getting 
into the heavy stuff. The first time it 
happened, I had no idea what Fred was 
on, but the damn thing was jousting 
with its own reflection in my full- 
length mirror, using my reading lamp 
as a lance. It took me two hours just to 
clean up the mess. Then Fred saw fit to 


uproot aU my house plants and slice 
them up to make a health salad. I 
wouldn't have minded that so much, if 
he hadn't cut up five of my favorite 
neckties to "add some color" to it. And 
I came home one night from a con- 
ference over dinner with my editor to 
find a punk rock band set up in the 
apartment and playing at mind-shat- 
tering decibel levels while various 
creepies undulated and pogoed on the 
floor, grinding ashes from cigarettes 
and hash pipes into the rug. I had to go 
to a friend's apartment to use the bath- 
room, because seven of the nightcrawl- 
ers had locked themselves up in mine 
and I didn't even want to speculate as 
to what they were doing in there. For- 
tunately, my friend was sympathetic 
and didn't ask too many questions. 
Writers are allowed a certain amount 
of leeway with their moods and eccen- 
tricities; it's one of the very fw 
^benefits of the profession. 

When 1 returned, a full three days 
later, the party had broken up. In fact, 
some of the guests were stiU there, in 
no condition to leave or do much of 
anything else. And that was when Fred 
went after me with the meat cleaver. 
Seemed someone had slipped him some 
devilish substance, and he had gone 
completely off the deep end. After sub- 
duing him and tying him up with sev- 
eral lengths of speaker wire, I put some 
coffee on and did my best to get rid of 
Fred's comatose friends. The ones that 
wouldn't or couldn't move, I simply 
dumped into the elevator and sent 
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them to the lobby. When I came back, 

I discovered that Fred had really and 
truly dissociated. Physically, even. 
The punk aspect had disappeared, all 
save the spiky hairstyle. In its place, 
there was a half-clad wisp of a girl 
wearing a clinging garment that looked 
rather like a diaphanous neglige^ and 
golden sandals. She had acne. 

''Holy shit." 

"You can say that again," she 
moaned. "Gods, I think Tm going to be 
sick." 

1 pushed the wastebasket over to 
her and she grasped its sides with both 
hands and retched. 

"Yuk," she whispered, "I should 
have stayed in Pieria. You would have 
loved it there. Sort of a Greek suburb. 
Nice. Weekends on Olympus, an occa- 
sional junket to Rhodes.... Noiu 
what've I got? An evening at The Bot- 
tom Line or Friday night on Fire Island. 
Some choice." 

"Why did you leave?" 

'Times change. Too many tourists. 
Besides, you go to where the work is." 

"Fred, old bo— uh, ole girl?" 

"Just Fred, don't get hung up about 
it." 

'Tred, we've got to do something 
about you, this has gone too far. Have 
you ever tried methadone?" 

"Are you kidding? I've tried every- 
thing. I've even done some stuff that 
hasn't been invented yet. Pan turned 
me on to something once he called Am- 
brosia Dust. Gods, what a rush!" 

"What's it do?" 


"Where do you think typhoons 
come from? The disco crowd would 
kill to get their hands on that stuff." 

"You can't go on like this, Fred. 
You'll bum yourself out." 

"Forget it. I'm perpetually burnt 
out. It's my job. I've been like this for 
centuries. It does kind of wear you 
down, though." Fred started retching 
once again. 

"Aw, look at you! It's disgusting." 

"You're telling me? I can hardly 
move. Hey, look around, maybe 
somebody left a few reds lying 
around." 

"No, this has got to stop. 1 don't 
know about you, but I can't take it 
anymore. I'm going off my rocker. I'm 
afraid to go to sleep at night, for fear 
you'll carve me up while I'm in bed. 
And I can't work like this. It simply 
isn't worth it. At this point. I'd just as 
soon go out and get a job in advertise 
ing." 

"So. This is the kiss-off, is that it?" 

"No, I can't just turn my back on 
you like this. Muse or no Muse, Fred, 
you're about to get dried out." 

"You mean go straight? The reality 
trip? 1 don't think I could handle that. I 
need chemicals to help me cope, I 
couldn't face the world without them." 

"Sure you could. It's not so bad." 

"/t's not so bad? you mean the 
Energy Crisis, Mork and Mindy, Jerry 
Brown, the IRT, and Barry Manilow? 
No, thanks. I'd rather face blue 
meanies." 

"You're exaggerating." 
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"'Have you ever seen Mork and 
Mindy?'' 

"C'mon, Fred, I'm putting you to 
bed. We'll talk again after you've slept 
it off." 

"You talk. I'll just lie here and die 
quietly." 

It wasn't easy. 

Ever try to live with a Muse going 
through withdrawal? Fred kept back- 
sliding. After all, a Muse can pop in 
and out at will. In a weak moment, I 
tricked Fred into swearing an oath to 
Zeus that she'd stay put. And that was 
when the rough stuff started. One 
afternoon, she turned into a Hell's 
Angel and wrecked half the apartment 
before she passed out. Another time, 
she made it rain and thunder for three 
days and nights and ruined my rugs 
and all my furniture, not to mention 
the complaints from the neighbors 
about the noise and water leaking 
through the ceiling. 

It took about a month before the 
turning point. After all, a drug habit 
that's several centuries old, at least, is 
kind of hard to break. Eventually, 


Freddi quieted down and even started 
eating regularly. She filled out quite 
nicely, as a matter of fact, and her skin 
cleared up. And she became a firm ad- 
vocate of health foods, stocking my 
refrigerator with Perrier and fruit and 
boxes of granola. We began to spend 
our mornings jogging around the reser- 
voir, and she enrolled in a Tai Chi 
class. 

Amazingly enough. 1 managed to 
finish my book in time for the dead- 
line. My editor was crazy about it, and 
not only did it become a bestseller, but 
it made the Book of the Month Club, 
and my agent is currently negotiating 
the sale of screen rights. 

The money started coming in, and I 
could finally afford all the things I ever 
wanted. I got a six-figure advance for 
my next novel, cuid Freddi and I got 
married and moved to a split-level 
home in Levittown. Freddi's writing 
gothic novels and, as it turned out, 
she's got quite a flair for it. Only one 
thing worries me. 

Last night, she told me she was 
pregnant. 
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From Mr. Secrett's library emerges the story of Cav Bellamy, 
who voyages to an island in Micronesia to track down a deity 
who provides exactly what his worshipers want. 


The Man With A God 
That Worked 

BY 

JOHN BRUNNER 


it was no use dodging the issue an> 
longer. If I was ever to trace this guy 
with scientific proof of God, I must 
pay another call on Mr. Secrett.... a 
prospect which did not fill me with 
delight. 

And why — one might weU inquire 
— should a sceptic like myself spend 
time on such a fruitless quest? 

Ask my literary agent. Ask my 
bank manager. Ask the inventor of 
money, who I suspect was Satan. Or if 
you don't have a spell to raise him, ask 
his adopted son Laszlo Perkins. 

You doubtless recognize the name, 
since it's been splashed in huge black 
type across countless second-rate 
newspapers. He wrote (or at any rate is 
credited with writing) such inter- 
national best-sellers as Jesus Lives and 
Is in Orbit, You Too Can Be Super- 
human, and The Spaceships of Stone- 
henge. 


His agent — who is also mine — was 
recently obliged to remind him that he 
had taken a £50,000 advance on his 
next "masterpiece," What the Scientists 
Are Trying to Hide, that the deadline 
was three months ago, and that he had 
not yet begun, let alone completed, his 
research. 

Mr. Perkins, I gather, resented this 
reminder, since he was currently com- 
mitted to go swanning off to the Costa 
Smeralda with a millionaire chum and 
a yacht-load of women, but was pre- 
vailed upon to part with ten percent of 
his advance in order to hire some idiot 
to do his legwork. My hopes of making 
a fortune out of Hollywood having 
been dashed for the umpteenth time,* 
Mr. Agent tossed me the assignment, 
knowing— blast him— that I have 

*See "The Man who Understood Car- 
boniferous Flora , " Magazine of Fantasy & 
Science Fiction, April, 1978. 
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never yet missed a deadline. 

Nor have I ever received an ad- 
vance that big. I mean, as big as five 
thousand. 

As it turned out, the research was a 
lot more fim than Td expected, and by 
the ten-week mark Td already hinted 
to— our— agent that the publisher 
might do worse than fire Perkins and 
hire me instead. At least, 1 dared claim, 

I could distinguish sense from non- 
sense, and so Td avoided stealing 
wholesale from The Morning of the 
Magicians — which, according to the 
assignment list Td been given, had 
been Perkins's original plan— and 
doubtless thereby saved us from a suit 
for plagiarism. 

'That has nothing to do with it," 
Mr. Agent told me crossly and phoned 
the publisher to retail yet another set of 
colorable lies about how hard Perkins 
was working on the project and how 
much he needed an additional advance 
for his research. 

Oh, well, you can't win 'em all. 

But it would be awfully nice to win 
one, occasionally. 

This one 1 think I must definitely 
have lost. Though I'm not sure. I 
mean, not absolutely sure. 1— 

Look, it went this way. 

On my assignment list (such as it 
was, being chiefly a packet of photo- 
copied press-cuttings dating from what 
I think of as the "safe zone" where you 
find most of the "evidence" advanced 
by psychical-research groups; i.e., 
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back where all the witnesses are good 
and dead) I found one intriguing odd- 
ment. Much of the rest 1 already 
vaguely knew about; Mr. Perkins has a 
gift — if he has one at all — for ringing 
bells in the minds of the half-informed: 
"that sounds familiar!" 

The aforementioned oddment con- 
sisted in a single allusion, virtually an 
aside, in The Times' report of a speech 
given to the Royal Society in 1924 by 
Professor Eric Sawfreed. He spoke dis- 
paragingly of "those who imagine that 
science can decide between the com- 
peting claims of various religions, 
and— worse yet — those unfortimates 
like the late Mr. Bellamy who swear it 
has already done so." 

Now that struck a distinct chord in 
memory. Would this not be Cavendish 
Alsop BeUamy, referred to in an essay 
by J.B.S. Haldane— or was that one by 
Amyas King? At all events it was 
worth following up, if only for my 
own amusement; 1 had two weeks to 
go before my allotted three months ex- 
pired, and even though I'd already 
amassed enough material for Perkins 
to make two books from, once it was 
puffed out with his customary bom- 
bast, 1 could imagine my agent's reac- 
tion if 1 turned the stuff in now. He'd 
say, "Well, since you have the time to 
spare, you might as well knock the 
material into shape." 

And' ghost-writing 1 wiU not stoop 
to. Or at least not until 1 absolutely 
must.... 

Anyway, I might be able to use the 
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research for an article. 

So I consulted the Proceedings of 
the Royal Society, knowing how fin- 
icky they are about proper references, 
and, sure enough, there was the one I 
wanted: -± JRSAL vol. XL pp. 
17-72. It didn't take much insight to 
figure out that the abbreviation stood 
for Journal of the Royal Society for 
Applied Linguistics. 

I was doing my research, as usual, 
in the technical library closest to my 
home— it saves bus fares — and usual- 
ly its stock is comprehensive. There- 
fore 1 was more than a trifle annoyed 
when my request card was returned 
with a note stating that the only run of 
JRSAL left in London was housed at 
the Society's own library. 

"Something to do with the Blitz, 1 
think," the librarian said apologetical- 

ly- 

"Oh, well," I said, and resolved to 
shrug the matter off. 

Unfortunately, when something 
like that gets hold of my mind, it 
makes for insomnia and lack of con- 
centration, and I was able to stand the 
pressure for only three days before 
grumpily giving in and making my 
way to that gloomy library over which 
Mr. Secrett presides, assisted by his 
glum-faced, gray-complexioned, un- 
talkative deputies. I wasn't certain 
whether they were worse with or with- 
out him. So I dishonestly compromised 
and arrived sharp at 1:45, when I could 
be fairly sure of missing him but cer- 
tain, if I needed to consult him, that he 


would rehim in a litde while. 

My spirits lightened, however, im- 
mediately I noticed that in Mr. 
Secrett's usual place sat a pert-faced 
young woman with curly dark hair, 
wearing a bright yellow shirt and a 
bright red skirt. She favored me with a 
flashing smile as I proffered my 
"Privileged Visitor" card, and on 
reading my name uttered a pleased ex- 
clamation. 

"Why, Mr. Scrivenerl Mr. Secrett 
has often talked about you to me. I'm 
afraid he won't be back just yet — he 
had a lunch appointment — biit if 
there's anything 1 can do to help in the 
meantime....?" 

She was such a complete contrast 
to the zombies who usually composed 
the staff here, I had lost track for a mo- 
ment of my reason for coming. I man- 
aged at last to utter a garbled statement 
involving "The Society" and "Journal" 
and "Volume Forty," and she departed 
with a promise to find it for me. 

And came back in next to no time 
with a thin octavo volume bound in 
some cheap Victorian substitute for 
leather. Slapping dust off it, she tried 
not to cough. 

"Goodness, 1 don't suppose anyone 
has consulted that in fifty yearsi" she 
exclaimed. And I was inclined to agree 
with her as soon as 1 opened the book. 
Why should they? All it contained was 
an endless series of minutes, some 
referring to long-forgotten theological 
controversies, some to quarrels over 
the correct translation of Biblical im- 
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agery — the sheep and the shepherd, for 
instance, in a version of St. Mark's 
Gospel destined for people who had 
never seen a sheep. (That one caught 
my eye in particular, because a mis- 
sionary who had been there claimed 
with the authority of experience that 
the only possible image was of the 
shark and the pilot fish, the shark be- 
ing greatly respected because it was the 
only other species known, apart from 
man, that ate human flesh. At that 
point I felt conviction was overcoming 
logic. So I quit.) 

Turning back to fhe book's title 
page, I figured out the mistake. This 
was the Proceedings of the Society: a 
mechanical record of its day-to- 
day— or more precisely quarter-to- 
quarter — business, with much em- 
phasis on the menu for the annual din- 
ner. 

Besides, the date was 1888, far too 
early for Cavendish Bellamy. 

I explained as politely as I could 
that what I wanted was Volume Forty 
of the Journal, and the young lady's 
face fell and she vanished in a flurry of 
apologies. But they were as nothing to 
what she was trying to express when 
she returned. 

"Mr. Scrivener, the volume you 
want isn't there I According to the card 
index, it ought to cover three issues in 
1913 and three in 1914. But it simply 
isn't on the shelfl" 

"Don't tell me — let me guess!" 
boomed an uncharacteristically jovial 
voice from behind me. "The man with 


the dustbin mind, the abominable 
Laszlo Perkins, has heard about poor 
old Cav Bellamy and is determined to 
rake over his ashes!" 

I turned with a sickly grin and a 
sinking heart. It was obvious that Mr. 
Secrett had enjoyed his lunch and that 
it was chiefly liquid. Worse still, 
through whatever mysterious grape- 
vine furnishes his information, he was 
once more au fait with the ridiculous 
shifts I was reduced to in order to 
scrape a living. Next he would clap me 
on the shoulder, most likely, and ob- 
serve that I too, like himself, was a per- 
son destined by Fate for the culs-de-sac 
of history and that was why we get on 
so well together. He is invincibly per- 
suaded that we do get on well, and 1 
dare not disabuse him. 

By a minor miracle, however, just 
at that moment the afterlunch influx 
began. The library, despite its stale and 
dusty atmosphere, has undergone 
something of a revival recendy, its 
clients being chiefly students from for- 
mer colonial countries in search of 
their national history, and often it was 
only missionaries of the kind who be- 
longed to the Society who were both- 
ering to take notes. So 1 was saved 
from the worst of my ordeal— which 
would have been admitting to that 
bright and charming young lady what I 
was working on. 

Saved? Well, that would be an ex- 
aggeration, candidly. But at least the 
crisis was postponed for a few minutes, 
until a dozen or so smiling Africans, 
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many in tribal dress, had each been fur- 
nished with a stack of otherwise unob- 
tainable information. By that time I had 
sufficiently recovered my wits to be able 
to banter with Mr. Secrett when he 
resumed his usual chair. 

'"And how did you deduce that I 
was interested in Bellamy?" I demand- 
ed. 

'"My dear fellow, for the good and 
sufficient reason that nobody, in all the 
time I've spent here, has ever asked for 
Volume Forty of the Journal for any 
other reason." 

"Is there nothing else of interest in 
it?" I countered. 

"I haven't the slightest ideal" 

That threw me completely. I stood 
there mouth ajar for long enough to let 
him get comfortably settled, and long 
enough for the girl to return and report 
that all the clients were now provided 
with what they wanted. 

"Except," she added pointedly, 
"Mr. Scrivenerl" 

"Well, Gloria, my dear," Mr. 
Secrett sighed, "there's no help for 
that. The reason I have no idea what 
else is in the book he wants is because 
it was destroyed long before my time. 
And," he added severely, giving her 
one of his typical over-spectacle glares, 
"in circumstances which reflect no 
credit on your grandfather I" 

Who? 

But before I could react, he had 
caught himself. 

"Ah, I'm neglecting the proprieties! 
You two haven't been introduced. 


You"— with a nod at the girl — "ob- 
viously read our distinguished visitor's 
name from his card, but I doubt you 
mentioned your own. This is Gloria 
Sawfreed. She's working here tempo- 
rarily, foUowing,- as it were, in her 
grandfather's footsetps." 

"Eric Sawfreed?" i said feebly, at- 
tempting some mental arithmetic, de- 
ducting 1924 from the current date. 

"My grandfather, yes," Gloria said 
coolly. "He was widowed and remar- 
ried late in life." 

"He was the lucky one in that 
whole Bellamy affair," Mr. Secrett de- 
clared mysteriously. 

"What Bellamy affair?" she de- 
manded. 

"The one which set back his FRS by 
at least a decade." 

"I'm sorry," I said. "I'm completely 
at a loss. All I wanted was—" 

"AU you wanted," Mr. Secrett in- 
tenipted, "was to know why and how 
the 1913-14 volume of the Society's 
Journal came to be missing. And by 
now, so does Gloria, even though, as 
I've warned you, the circumstances are 
discreditable to his memory. Well, 
you're not likely to hear the story from 
anywhere closer to the horse's mouth, 
even though it happened long before I 
took over here. But I learned of it from 
Jerry Prendergast, who succeeded 
Sawfreed himself, and who should 
have retired in 1940 but was persuaded 
to carry on owing to the war, and who 
in fact survived long enough to be my 
immediate predecessor. I never 
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thought Perkins would have the im- 
agination or the insight to find out 
about it, though.... 

'"Excuse me. Til condense it as much 
as I can, but it is a very complicated 
story, with its roots in the grotesque 
rivalry between British and German 
scientists in the period just prior to 
World War I...." 

^N^t that time (said Mr. Secrett), as 
you're doubtless aware, German sci- 
ence, in particular German organic 
chemistry, had advanced to the stage 
where it was obligatory for anyone 
wanting to study the subject to learn 
German even if he knew no other for- 
eign language. Preferably, one went to 
a German university for at least a year. 
And all this because they were loo 
bloody-minded to adopt the inter- 
national system of naming chemical 
compounds, clinging to their out- 
moded Sauerstoff and the rest. 

Among the many students who 
were sent abroad for that reason was a 
young man called Cavendish Bellamy, 
who came from one of the few really 
old English Catholic families but had 
rebelled, as many do, and upon ex- 
posure to the notions of Darwin, T.H. 
Huxley, to whom we owe the word 
"agnostic," and so forth, decided that 
rather than choosing the law, or the 
priesthood, or going into politics — all 
of which were customary in his family 
— he would break new ground and be- 
come a scientist. 


Exactly when he became convinced 
that it must be possible to prove or dis- 
prove the existence of God by scientific 
means. I've no idea. I can only say that 
it must have been either while he was 
actually at Heidelberg University, or 
just before or just after. I rather think it 
must have been while he was there, be- 
cause I do know for certain that among 
the introductions he carried with him 
when he set out for Heidelberg was one 
to a distant relative: Herr Professor 
Hermann von Jarlsberg, whose mother 
was nee Sahnfried— the name which, 
as Gloria has astutely deduced, her 
own derives from. The Sawfreeds, of 
whom there is only a single family in 
Britain, originated with a Lutheran 
pastor who moved to Harwich in the 
mid-19th century to minister to 
German-speaking Protestant sailors 
and became involved in the establish- 
ment of this Society about the same 
time as Cav Bellamy's father, Alsop 
Bellamy. To their mutual surprise, it 
turned out that they were both con- 
nected with a family of Huguenots 
who had settled in East Anglia, and 
this connection so tempered their 
religious differences that they became 
fast friends. Old Alsop seems to have 
had the vague impression that science 
was a variety of Protestantism. So it 
was natural for him to appeal to his 
friend for aid when his son decided to 
take it up. 

But behind this facade of good wiU 
—Oh, nowadays people have no faint- 
est idea how violent religious disputes 
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could become less than a century ago! 
Why, not long before the time Tm 
speaking of, the villagers at Wals- 
ingham, close to the seat of the 
Bellamy family, actually blew up their 
church because an organ had been in- 
stalled! Since Walsingham in pre- 
Reformation days had been a center of 
pilgrimage, and subsequently has 
become so again for Catholics, I 
wouldn't be surprised to learn that 
young Cav was prof oimdly affected by 
that actual event. However, when I 
mention it I must emphasize I'm guess- 
ing. It does, though, have the aura of a 
poetic truth. 

So too does my assumption that 
Pastor Sawfreed pitied his Catholic 
umpteenth cousin, because his boy Eric 
was a model son, having taken a 
double-first in classics and theology 
before evincing an interest in en- 
tomology— which, by the bye, was 
what ultimately gained him his FRS. 
But it was plain that he was set to join 
the Establishment from boyhood, 
whereas Cav was unmistakably an up- 
setter of applecarts. 

Yet he might not have become one 
on the grand scale but for something 
which neither Sawfreed pere nor Bel- 
lamy pire was aware of. To wit: that 
Herr Professor Doktor Hermann von 
Jarlsberg had, in middle life, become a 
virulent and dogmatic atheist, a propo- 
nent of Nietzsche's views but in even 
more extreme form, a forerunner of 
that abominable racialist Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain, in sum Rassen- 


wissenschaftkUnstler before the word 
was coined. To him, Catholicism was a 
vile plot derived from Jewish— hence, 
tainted — sources, maintained by the 
evil cunning of those subhumans who 
surrounded the Mediterranean, to be 
wiped off the slate of history as soon as 
it ceased to be supported by its under- 
ground agents in the Aryan countries 
of the north.... by which he meant, of 
course, those who adhered to 
Calvinism and the like. 

His own rebellion gainst orthodoxy 
must have made Cav somewhat un- 
stable even before he went to Ger- 
many. Exposure to von Jarlsberg's 
credo must have been a tremendous 
shock, and it was certainly exacerbated 
by the fact that the professor had a 
beautiful and brilliant daughter, 
Ulrike, with whom he instantly fell 
head over heels in love. 

He apparently went through his 
course of studies in a sort of waking 
dream. It didn't prevent him from 
graduating with honors, but clearly his 
attention was on other things: to wit 
and above all, how he might win 
Ulrike's hand without being obliged to 
renounce his family — for, naturally, 
the professor would never counte- 
nance his daughter marrying a be- 
liever. 

We are sp>eaking, by the bye, of a 
period around 1906 or 1907; I'd have 
to look the dates up to be precise. 

In the end, he thought he had hit on 
the perfect solution. I doubt that he 
mentioned it to von Jarlsbeig, but I 
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know he mentioned it to his father and 
to Pastor Sawfreed, as well as to the 
latter's son Eric, because a couple of 
letters of his survive from his period at 
Heidelberg, dated just prior to his 
graduation. 

He had, inevitably, run across all 
the arguments about the nonexistence 
of God which depend on the inefficaci- 
ty of prayer, as well as all those which 
stem from the invocation of the Deity 
by both sides during a war, and like- 
wise the futile debate which pivots on 
the justness or unjustness of afflicting 
the righteous with tuberculosis or 
scrofula or scarlet fever or what have 
you. But he had also been exposed to 
the full-scale power of the scientific 
method, and you must bear in mind 
that it was a revelation, even in those 
days, to find out how rigorous the 
work of Pasteur and Koch and the 
other great microbe-hunters could be 
made. Walter Reed's victory over 
typhoid and yellow fever was still 
comparatively recent news. 

The notion therefore dawned on 
his fevered mind that the reason God's 
existence had not yet been proved or 
disproved was because the conditions 
were not sufficiently rigorous. If, for 
instance, both sides during a war were 
fervently convinced of the rightness of 
their respective causes, the effect of 
their prayers must cancel out; similar- 
ly, at other times most people's adher- 
ence to religion was lukewarm, and 
they went about amassing fortunes 
regardless of warnings about rich men 


and camels through the eye of a needle. 
And so forth. 

What was necessary, therefore, 
was a bounded field for investigation: 
an isolated populace where everybody, 
or at least a substantial majority, 
believed unquestioningly in a single 
deity, to whom they appealed en masse 
on simply definable subjects: a good 
harvest, the birth of a healthy child, 
and similar desirable ends. 

Entirely logical, as I'm sure you 
must concedel 

But how to find such a location? 

For most people it would have been 
a major problem. For Cav Bellamy it 
was easy. He needed only to make in- 
quiries of the body to which both his 
father and his father's friend belonged, 
the Royal Society for Applied Lin- 
guistics, which was still then primarily 
concerned to make the scriptures 
available to the heathen, and consult 
various missionaries returning home 
after an exhausting spell in the tropics. 

Alsop Bellamy, though still doubt- 
ful about his son's theological sound- 
ness, was delighted to learn of his in- 
terest in the field of missionary work. 
After an abortive attempt to involve 
liim with the brothers of St. Francis de 
Sales, he gave every possible assist- 
ance. And, very shortly, Cav was re- 
warded by being told about precisely 
the sort of situation he had envisaged. 

On a cluster of three islands in 
Micronesia, less than half a mile apart 
and connected by coral causeways at 
low tide, dwelt a people called the Bal- 
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uyawang, who believed with aU their 
hearts and souls in a deity named 
Humatangwaw, and with excellent 
reason. For he was the spirit of the 
largest island in the tiny group, and 
that was an active volcano. It was a 
kindly one, all things considmd — 
nothing like Mont Pel6c or Krakatoa 
— but it grumbled and throbbed and 
obviously required to be placated. The 
Baluyawang were presumably not very 
good at their supplications, for though 
they must have arrived by sea— I mean 
their ancestors must have — they had 
clean foigotten the arts of boat-build- 
ing and navigation, and their mental 
horizons were wholly circumscribed 
by their three islands. 

But what convinced Cav that this 
should be his destination was the re- 
port, rendered to him by at least four 
missionaries who had spent time there, 
that they were wholly satisfied with 
their god, for if they performed the 
proper rituals he invariably did exactly 
what they had asked for. Hence, they 
were as intractable a case as would-be 
proselytizers had encountered. 

Cav, of course, wanted to observe, 
not convert, so he was ideally suited. 

And off he set, in the spring of 
1909, armed with trunks full of 
tropical clothing, an entomologist's 
kit, half a dozen Bibles in pidgin and 
Polynesian, a camera, a case of plates, 
and all the other paraphernalia of a 
European going to the far side of the 
globe. After which nothing was heard 
of him for three years. 


Then, all of a sudden, courtesy of a 
captain on the Shaw SaviU Line, a huge 
package arrived at this very library, to 
be opened by Eric Sawfreed. In his 
defense it must be said that he had only 
just assumed the responsibilities of his 
post, in consequence of his predecessor 
Alec Douglas having dropp>ed dead of 
a heart attack at 42, and that he did at 
least display the courtesy due to a 
friend, a relative and a colleague, 
despite their— ah— ideological dif- 
ferences. 

One would also like to say that he 
showed a proper sense of scientific 
responsibility, but though this may 
have been true at first, I regret to say 
his attitude changed for the worse. 

For what Cav Bellamy had sent, in 
a huge and heavy packing case of 
native wood, tied around originally 
with ropes of stranded coconut fiber 
and later, since its inspection by British 
Customs and Excise, with standard 
quarter-inch hemp, was nothing less 
than a documented demonstration that 
the god Humatangwaw did precisely 
what the Baluyawang claimed. 

It was all there: photographs, sign- 
ed statements— or rather declarations 
sworn to by the local inhabitants, who 
could not read but could make their 
mark, and every single mark was wit- 
nessed by the nearest approach to a 
reliable independent third party, a sur- 
ly Dutch trader called van Helster- 
kamp who had infuriated a succession 
of missionaries because he personally 
was a devout Bible scholar but, having 
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married a native girl, declined to pros- 
elytize. To top off the consignment, 
there was a formal scientific paper, im- 
peccably organized and superbly 
argued, complete with diagrams and 
phonetic transcriptions of various 
spells and chants, showing what was 
necessary to obtain Humatangwaw's 
favors. 

Also there was a covering letter. At 
some stage in the package's travels sea- 
water had got in, but the damage was 
limited to the first couple of pages of 
this letter. It did thus remain possible 
to decipher that it was intended for 
Eric's predecessor, Alec Douglas; that 
here was a formal submission for 
publication in the Society's Journal; 
and — this on the final page— Cav had 
performed the necessary ceremony, 
with advice from a local witch doctor, 
or whatever such a personage is caUed 
out there, to ensure that it did get 
published regardless of what the 
editorial committee and the referees 
thought about it. 

The letter wound up with several 
lines of incoherent diatribes against 
bigotry and dogmatism, aimed equally 
at Christians and atheists... at which 
stage, not unnaturally, Eric decided his 
cousin must have been suffering from 
fever, or that his mind was deranged 
from some other cause. He therefore 
resolved to cable the nearest British 
consul and have poor Cav brought 
home. 

While he was pondering on how to 
break the sad news to Cav's father. 


though— who was, incidentally, one of 
the referees to whom papers for the 
Journal were submitted — Eric casually 
leafed through the paper again and was 
forced to concede that the logic was 
flawless. So too was the documenta- 
tion. There was a lengthy appendix 
giving full phonetic transcriptions of 
over a dozen spells for everyday use, 
for example upon marriage, in order to 
ensure many sons. 

That struck home in Eric's mind. 
He had been married, for more than a 
year, to a resp>ectable and godly young 
woman named Edith, and so far there 
was no sign of a child. 

More or less absently, he pro- 
nounced the relevant spell while trac- 
ing the accompanying diagram with 
his fingertip. And concluded that while 
perhaps Cav's view of the world had 
been altered by his stay on the other 
side of it, his powers of reasoning 
could not have been too badly af- 
fected. 

It was therefore along these con- 
solatory lines that he described what 
he had received to his father and to 
Cav's. Both of them, appalled, an- 
nounced that they would come to Lon- 
don at the next opportunity and— as it 
were— weep mutual tears over the 
poor fellow's madness. 

When they did arrive, some days 
later, Eric had something else on his 
mind. Edith was eficeinte. That too 
must have affected his judgment, be- 
cause by then he— did I mention that 
as librarian of the Society he was ex of- 
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ficio supervising editor of the Journal? 
The Proceedings were published under 
the aegis of the committee, and the 
secretary pro tern, was its editor, but 
the Journal, founded only in the 
1870's, was our prestige publication, 
and was among the first to pioneer the 
modem system of having all con- 
tributions submitted to a panel of 
referees. Its chief claim to fame in those 
days was that it had given a platform 
to opponents of Darwin, so— 

But I digress shamefuUy. Suffice it 
to say that Eric was strongly in favor 
of publishing Cav's report from 
Micronesia, and what was worse from 
the point of view of his seniors, he had 
a casting vote in the matter. 

Bellamy Senior and Sawfreed 
Senior, as one might imagine, were op- 
posed— but he had not appointed 
either of them as formal referees. How- 
ever, under the Society's constitution it 
was legitimate to require that a foreign 
referee be invoked.... 

You see the pattern that instantly 
developed? Both the fathers were able 
to unite in favor of von Jarlsberg being 
called in, because they were both cer- 
tain that as a dogmatic atheist he 
would scoff at the paper and assert it 
was worthless. 

But the outcome was the exact 
reverse! Whether because his daughter 
Ulrike was still enamored of her 
English swain, and he was anxious to 
dispose of the young man for good and 
aU, or— as he claimed— because publi- 
cation of this paper would show to 


what miserable straits British science 
was reduced, or because the right 
ceremonies had been performed to en- 
sure that the paper must be published, 
which is what Cav Bellamy himself 
would have said, he voted in favor of 
publication and, what is more, ap- 
pended to his report holograph letters 
from half a dozen internationally re- 
spected coUeagues. 

In the otherwise dull bound 
volumes of the Society's Proceedings 
for the relevant year, one may still find 
some hint of the furious debates that 
raged over the subject, mostly center- 
ii\g upon the fact that this was the first 
solidly documented account of a 
Micronesian religion to become 
available in Britain, so that someone 
else, like the Royal Anthropological 
Society, would poach it away were it 
not snatched up at once. 

Perhaps Alsop Bellamy was per- 
suaded that his son had scored a coup; 
perhaps the news that, his research 
completed, he was coming home, af- 
fected him; perhaps he was just bored 
with the whole matter... but at all 
events he yielded, and by the summer 
of 1913 the article saw print, complete 
with diagrams and appendixes. 

And created the most ridiculous 
furor! 

Half the membership of the Society 
threatened to resign because so much 
space in their Journal had been given to 
a pagan religion, while the other half 
threatened to resign if the precedent 
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thereby set was not followed in every 
subsequent issue. Within a couple of 
.months the controvery was so violent, 
the Journal had to be issued on a bi- 
monthly instead of its usual quarterly 
schedule, and that's why the fortieth 
volume is the only one which osten- 
sibly covers a single year instead of the 
customary year and a half. A volume 
is six issues, so— 

Forgive me. 1 risk getting bogged 
down in minutiae again. 

But a very strange, and possibly 
very interesting, pattern developed 
during this hectic period. All of a sud- 
den, the editorial board became inun- 
dated with communications in support 
of Cav Bellamy. That's to say, one cor- 
respondent after another reported that 
as a result of having tried the 
ceremonies and chants transcribed in 
his paper, they had achieved personal 
goals of one sort or another, and the 
general tone was that of the "unso- 
licited testimonial" file at a patent- 
medicine firmi 

What is more, to the unalloyed dis- 
may of von Jarlsberg, fully half of 
these communications came from Ger- 
many.... 

The fourth issue after the initial 
publication was the last straw, so far as 
he was concerned. He wrote in and 
publicly accused Eric Sawfreed of be- 
ing a convert to this alien religion, and 
therefore a traitor to the cause of 
science. 

And Eric— your grandfather, 

young lady I— published his letter as it 


stood, purely to make up the contents 
of the issue. 

Why? 

Because after delivering his son to 
him, his wife had herself performed 
one of the ceremonies Cav had de- 
scribed, and for her it worked very 
well. Unfortunately it happened to be 
the ceremony "to rid oneself of a 
spouse who has lost interest." Do 1 
have to explain that— ah— p/iysicn/ in- 
terest is what's implied? People on a 
Pacific island have so few ways to oc- 
cupy their time, you know. 

What she did not, alas, under- 
stand — what was not established in 
this coimtry, although the Germans 
with their more rigid tradition more or 
less instantly deduced what Cav was 
frankly shying away from — was that 
owing to the peculiar structure of the 
local language, each of these ceremon- 
ies could be best construed in the re- 
flexive voice. She died. 

So, shortly after, did her baby son. 

Which fact he duly reported in the 
Journal, in a frenzy of grief which fur- 
thermore led him to a physical attack 
on Cav Bellamy when the latter, much 
weakened with tropical fever, arrived 
on the boat train from Southampton 
shortly after. Poor Cav, himself, had 
no idea of the furor he had stirred up; 
his latest correspondence was a year 
and a half old when he sailed back to 
Britain. Oh, the whole thing must have 
boiled up into a grand scandal, because 
all over the English-sp>eaking and the 
German-s];)eaking worlds people who 
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should have known better were busy 
demonstrating that Cav was right and 
so was Humatangwaw. For a few brief 
months there was a cult— confined, ad- 
mittedly, to those who actually read 
our Journal, and their intimates and 
families, but active nonetheless— per- 
forming ceremonies designed to invoke 
the one and only deity who, in all of 
history, has incontestably been proved 
to deliver the goods... as I believe the 
modem saying puts it. 

All of which should have, by 
rights, made Cav Bellamy into at least 
as famous a figure as Einstein. But he 
was betrayed. As soon as he got over 
the shock of his wife's death, or per- 
haps before he did so, for otherwise his 
action is impossible to excuse, Eric 
Sawfreed made a bonfire, and on it he 
piled everything Cav had sent from the 
Baluyawang, photographs and signed 
documents and all. This so incensed 
Cav— and who can blame him?— that 
he publicly announced his intention of 
cursing the Sawfreeds "imto the third 
and fourth generation," allegedly 
another of the privileges made avail- 
able by Humatangwaw to his disciples. 
Into the middle of this row marches 
von Jarlsberg, all too predictably, and 
declares that Cav has betrayed the 
cause of science by yielding to the cult 
of a pagan deity; and hot on his heels 
come the forces of unreason, which 
have always been powerful in Ger- 
many, and they assert that von Jarls- 
berg is the one who has betrayed 
science, by refusing to accept objective 


evidence when it's put in front of him; 
and at about this point the dialogue is 
interrupted by force majeure; and be- 
fore they can carry him off under seda- 
tion, Eric Sawfreed, crowing with 
delight, has made a second bonfire, 
this time of all the bound copies of the 
Society's Journal, Volume Forty^ soak- 
ed with paraffin and ceremonially 
incinerated on what was then our front 
lawn but since 1953 has been the car- 
park. 

So now you know what happened 
to the volume you can't find. Just 
possibly there may be a set of unbound 
issues from that year elsewhere, but I 
never heard of any, nor did Prender- 
gast. And Cav, of course, was kiUed at 
Passchendaele in '17. So— 

^^r. Secrett must have a gift for 
timing the denouement of his stories. 
At precisely the moment he finished 
speaking, a whole wave of students ar- 
rived at the main desk, intent on turn- 
ing in the books they had finished with 
and obtaining fresh ones. It took 
several minutes, even with the aid of 
his glum subordinates, before the job 
was over and I was able to say, frac- 
tionally sooner than Gloria, who was 
also clearly boiling over with the same 
question: 

"But what the hell does that have to 
do with proving the existence of God?" 

"Precisely 1" Gloria chimed in. 
"And why are you libeling my grand- 
father? It was very sensible and right 
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for him to do what he did, on what 
you've told us. He suffered a mental 
breakdown because his wife died, but 
he got over it, and he did become an 
FRS, didn't he?" 

"I wish people wouldn't regard the 
Royal Society as the be-all and end-aU 
of their existence," sighed Mr. Secrett. 
"What he in fact did was destroy the 
only known scientific evidence for the 
objective existence of a deity. The fact 
that it wasn't the Christian or the 
Jewish or the— the Shinto deity was 
neither here nor there. Cavendish 
Bellamy set up his experimental condi- 
tions with all the rigor that would have 
been required had he been testing for a 
disease organism. He satisfied himself 
that when the proper ceremonies were 
undertaken, the desired result was ar- 
rived at. He proved it from the start, 
because when he submitted his paper 
for publication it was indeed publish- 
ed, against all odds." 

"But if it led to Mrs. Sawfreed's 
death, and their son's as well—" I 
began. He cut me short, shaking his 
head reproachfully. 

'To my amazement, and I may add 
to my grievous disappointment, you 
app>ear to have missed the point. I did 
explain, did I not — 7 Yes, I'm sure of iti 
I did explain that there was for a brief 
while a cult in existence, whose mem- 
bership was confined to those who 
read our Society's Journal, and their 
intimates?" 

"So?" I barked. 

"But at that time, when the debate 


about the respective validities of the 
religious and the scientific world-views 
was at its peak, you must bear in mind 
that some of the most prestigious and 
influential people of the day were 
engages . " 

'1 know, I know — I" 

"Just a moment! Have I not clearly 
indicated that at least some of the 
ceremonies prescribed by the priests of 
Humatangwaw were efficacious?" 

"You've made unsubstantiated 
assertions to that effect," Gloria said 
firmly, and my heart leapt, because for 
the first time in our acquaintance 1 
could see that Mr. Secrett was discon- 
certed. 

"Unsubstantiated!" he exclaimed, 
throwing up his hands and at the same 
time raising his voice to a pitch which 
provoked reproachful stares from 
those elsewhere in the long drab hall 
who were observing the ubiquitous 
SILENCE signs. "Well! Well, perhaps 
you're simply too young to register 
what I've been trying to say. But 
you're not!" — fixing me with a steely 
glare. 

"You must be aware that the First 
World War was not desired by any of 
the belligerents, even though some of 
them had planned for it?" 

"Well — yes," I conceded. And smil- 
ed at Gloria in the faint hope that I 
might recoup some of the status I had 
acquired in her eyes before I met her. 

"You must also be aware that when 
the preconditions for the war were fed 
into a computer, the computer rejected 
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the historical outcome as being il- 
logical?'' 

I had in fact heard something of the 
sort. Honesty compelled me to nod. 

''Well, then I Picture to yourself the 
plight of a functional deity suddenly 
beset with demands from literaUy hun- 
dreds of people who belong to a totally 
different cultural tradition — and more- 
over don't forget that we are here 
speaking of a volcano god I For pity's 
sake, man, has it never occurred to 
you to wonder why that war which no 
one wanted did take place?" 

For an embarrassingly long time 1 
couldn't think of anything to say. 
What 1 chiefly wanted to say was, 
"Gloria, when you get through here 
this evening, may 1 take you to 
dinner?" But the words declined to 
emerge from the prison of my tongue 
and teeth. 

And during my muteness another 
student arrived with a problem con- 
cerning European impact on 19th-cen- 
tury Mali, and Gloria, shrugging, set 
off to help solve it. Which left me 
stumble-tongued in front of Mr. 
Secrett, not for the first time. 

He, as ever, was ready with the in- 
apt phrase. 

"No good looking her way, you 
knowl She's engaged to some bright 
young spark she met at Cam- 
bridge — not that that means much 
nowadays, 1 gather, but it may present 
obstacles.... You haven't answered my 
question, though, and I suspect Mr. 
Perkins, being too wooden-headed to 


work it out for himself, will want the 
answer to the Bellamy riddle handed 
him on a plate." 

"How the hell did you — ?" 

"Know that that was who you are 
currently working for? My dear 
fellow, one keeps one's ears ajar, as it 
were, and there are publishers whose 
works eventually wind up in a library 
like this one, so.... But never mind. It 
would be better for us all" —this, un- 
expectedly, in a conspiratorial 
whisper— "were Bellamy's discoveries 
to remain where Sawfreed consigned 
them: in a pile of ash." 

"You can't be seriousi" 

"On the contrary, I am so serious 
that I lied while Gloria was listening. If 
you would care to come with me to the 
back room where we keep our new- 
fangled photocopier, I can give you a 
photostat of a stained and tattered 
copy of Bellamy's original article, ap- 
pendixes and all, which my pred- 
ecessor secured from Germany, thanks 
to— Well, one need not explain war 
war reparations in detail, surely. In- 
cluded in the spells and chants which 
constitute the main appendix is one 
which is described as being 'against 
someone who has taken what is justly 
your due.' Given what Mr. Laszlo 
Perkins has done not only to your 
good self but also to the public at 
large—" 

'I'U think about it," I said firmly 
and shook his hand and hurried away. 

To my regret and dismay, how- 
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ever, as I said earlier, when something 
like this gets its daws into my mind, 1 
can't shift it. That must have been 
what drove me to summarize what Td 
been able to find out about Cavendish 
Alsop Bellamy on a couple of sheets of 
paper and include it with the stack of 
research material I was obliged to turn 
in to earn my £5000. 

Everything else was, douBdess, 
handed over to Mr. Perkins. But that 
item came back-second-dass— with a 
laconic annotation by Mr. Agent: 

Are you crazy 1 

Which made me very annoyed. 

Moreover I've just received, also by 
second-dass mail, a printed invitation 
without so much as a scribbled initial 
to personalize it, bidding me to the 
wedding of Gloria Anita Sawfreed and 
Horatio Basil Philip FitzWarren-Jones. 
(Horatio? Horatio? It sounds like a 
brand-new perversionl But peiiiaps it's 
only a manifestation of the curse which 
Bellamy put on the Sawfreed family.) 

In any case the wedding took place 
the day before the post office saw fit to 
deliver the card. Which just happened 
to be the day the Arts Page of the Daily 
Mail was largely devoted to the news 
that Laszlo Perkins had secured a 
record advance of £300,000 for his next 
opus: Why You Must Eat Plenty of 
Chemicals. 

And was also the day when I was 
notified that because the Inland 
Revenue Service had sequestered aU 
British bank accounts listed in the 
name of Laszlo Perkins, Laszlo Perkins 


Limited, Laszlo Perkins Enterprises 
Limited, Laszlo Perkins Undertakings 
Limited, Laszlo Perkins Promotions 
Limited and Laszlo Perkins (Interna- 
tional) Limited, pending an audit of 
their assets, I was not going to get the 
overdue second half of my £5000 fee. 
Did I mention that I had only received 
50 percent? But that the agent already 
took commission on the lot? 

Perkins, of course, is somewhere 
abroad, like the Seychelles, or the Pa- 
jamas— sorry, Bahamas. Well, one 
wouldn't expect an untraveled person 
like me to know about all those exotic 
locations.... 

Hmm! What was the name of those 
islands where the Baluyawang lived? 

Maybe 1 should go back to the 
RSAL Library and, cap in hand, beg 
that promised copy of Bellamy's paper 
from Mr. Secrett. And sit down and 
perform those rites which even strin- 
gent pre-First World War German 
scientists regarded as rigorous.... 

Oh, no I The notion is preposter- 
ousl 

Besides, much though I would like 
to see Mr. Perkins hanged, drawn, 
quartered and bankrupted, I can't for- 
get Mr. Secrett's explanation of the 
death of Edith Sawfreed. 

"The ceremonies could be best con- 
strued in the reflexive voice..." 

With my luck, Humatangwaw 
would conclude that I was trying to 
steal five thousand quid from its right- 
ful owner and had already half suc- 
' ceeded. 
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Barry Malzberg, whose latest book is THE MAN WHO 
lOVED THE MIDNIGHT LADY (reviewed in this month's 
Books>), gives us a report on the final, cruel attack on the 
only century most of us have ever known. 

The Twentieth 
Century Murder Case 

BY 


BARRY N. 

I take the investigation to the streets. 
Footwork is laborious, mindless, dull, 
but there is no other approach which in 
the long run pays equal dividends. Par- 
ticularly in stubborn, intractable cases 
of this nature. The twentieth century 
lies gasping in the intensive-care ward, 
four-fifths slain and in very poor con- 
dition. Cheyne-Stokes syndrome has 
set in. Flayed to within an inch of its 
poor life, then shot in the temple, the 
century twitches under resuscitative 
devices, inattentive to the solicitous 
concern of attending personnel. It does 
not look like the twentieth century is 
going to pull through, and who did it? 
Who brought this innocent victim to 
such a terrible condition? The case has 
been handed to me. My credentials are 
splendid; my record among the best. 
Still, here is a case to make even such 
as me quail. There is hardly a shortage 
of suspects, a dearth of motive, and yet 
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the imusual cruelty of the assault — 

1 cancel such speculations. I am of a 
mordant and introspective turn of 
mind which is not bad for my profes- 
sion but deadly to straight-forward in- 
vestigation. At the offices of Cam- 
bridge, Hawley & Smoot, advertising 
agents, I show my identification to a 
hierarchy of secretaries and assistwts, 
refuse to take no for an answer, refuse 
to take yes for an answer, refu^ any 
answers at all until I am finally in the 
presence of Hawley himself, senior 
partner and sole survivor of the origi- 
nal trio who with little but faith and an 
insight started this agency from a 
ground-floor cubbyhole in 1946. He is 
an enormously fat man, pulverized by 
decades of business lunches and suc- 
cess, expensively hopeless affairs and 
terror of coronary bypass. "I didn't do 
it," he says, when I present myself. The 
twentieth century assault case is very 
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big news, as would have been expect- 
ed, and is on the front pages of all the 
newspapers; he does not have to ask 
my business. '1 had no reason. It's the 
only century I ever knew; I was bom 
in 1909; I'll never get out of it alive. 
Why would I want to kill the twentieth 
century?" 

"If it dies you'll get out of it alive," I 
point out shrewdly. 

He turns his palms up. "I teU you, 1 
have no reason," he says. "1 always 
had the kindest thoughts. Television, 
intercontinental flight, the double dry 
martini, the Cadillac, the sun visor. 
The telephone, the turbo>hydramatic 
transmission. Cheap contraception. 
What would I have against the century 
that gave me these blessings?" 

"You leached the heart out of it," I 
point out mildly, "for decades you in- 
fested it with lies, institutionalized ly- 
ing, misdirection, used the technology 
granted to dehumanize, to sell people 
goods they did not need at prices they 
could not afford for purposes they 
could not fathom. Having scraped 
away at its soul, mad with power, you 
went for its heart. Overcome with 
guilt, inflamed by megalomania, you 
cornered it in an alley and put the knife 
in." 

His jaw drops but his eye is steady. 
"I'm afraid that's not so, lieutenant. 
That's simply not so. Even though you 
might disagree with our methods or 
market practices — and I point out to 
you the theory of the greatest good for 
the greatest number — I am not a mur- 


derer nor are any of my associates. We | 
are businessmen. Besides," he con- 1 
eludes, "the century may pull through. ^ 
Latest reports indicate that it has sur-^ 
vived the initial crisis." \ 

"Even if it lives," I say, "brain dam- 1 

•r 

age is irreversible. It will never walk or J 
talk or laugh or cry again; all but din- ^ 
ically it wiU be dead." 1 push back my 
chair, stand. "You are to keep me ap- 
prised of your whereabouts at all 
times," I say, handing him my card. 
"You are not to leave the dty without 
permission." 

"I will not be intimidated," Hawley 
says. "My attorney will be in touch 
with you." 

"It would be a very good idea to 
contact your attorney," 1 say and leave^ 
the office quickly. It is always best to 
terminate interviews rapidly, to leave 
them off balance, to leave an ambig- 
uous threat hanging. This is one of the 
first prindples of investigation. Truly, 

I am the very best at what 1 do, and yet 
I have never had a case like this. No 
one in the division has any experience 
with an atrodty of this dimension. I 
whisk down in the elevator fifty 
flights, come out on the grey streets 
Riled with those who keep vigil and get 
into my illegally parked car. A pretzel ; 
vendor recognizes me, nods. "I'm glad 
you're on the case, lieutenant," he 
says, "you're the best. You'll get him, 
won't you?" 

"We all loved the century very 
much," the vendor says, wiping away 
a tear from an ashen cheek. "Even 
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though he treated most of us so in- 
equitably, we knew that he had a good 
heart. We felt that he was on our side. 
Secretly, if you know what I mean. 
Most of us plain folk loved him." 

Touched I say, "I know what you 
mean." 

"Any chance he may live?" 

I shrug. A small crowd which has 
gathered stares at me quietly. "It may," 
I say, '"but it wiU never be the same." 

"You get the dirty swine who did 
this to my century, lieutenant," the 
vendor says. He gestures. The crowd 
applauds thinly. I start the engine of 
the speciaUy equipped, heavy-duty 
Plymouth and spin off into traffic. 
Truly, the mourning of the plain folk 
has moved me and made me even more 
determined to solve the case, and yet 
one hardly knows where to begin. Ev- 
erywhere there are suspects, of motive 
there is a plethora. 

Impulsively, I take the car north on 
the Harlem River Drive, merging at 
last with the Cross County Express- 
way; into the wealthy northern sub- 
urbs I speed. At Scarsdale I cut east, 
turn into a town even more shielded 
and exclusive, pull up to the gates of an 
enormous estate, show my credentials 
to the armed guard. The process is 
slow and rife with bureaucracy and 
threats, but eventually I am led into 
the presence of Howard Waffles, Sen- 
ior, chairman of the board of Wonder 
Waffles. 'You poisoned the century 
slowly," I say after the brief prelimin- 
aries, moving direcdy to the assault. 


"Foul synthetics, deadly additives, ten- 
derizers, pollutants, cancer-causing 
particles, diseased meat, franchised out 
at a million intersections through the 
nation. You ^filled the bloodstream of 
the century with evil, and then you 
would want to destroy the evidence. 
The corpus delicti; the century itself." 

"Nonsense," says Howard Waffles, 
Senior, a sprightly old man with the 
company insignia jutting through his 
lapel. "I'm in business to feed, not to 
slaughter." 

'You never told the truth. You sold 
poison and called it enriched, budget- 
minded health." 

'You'll have to talk to my advertis- 
ing agents, Cambridge, Hawley, and 
that young fella Smoot about that," 
Howard Waffles, Senior, says. "I was 
just a man with a plan; I left the specif- 
ics of merchandising up to them. But, 
uh-uh, sonny, uh-uh, lieutenant. Mur- 
der wasn't my attitude. The century's 
been too good to me. It gave me four 
hundred million dollars; why would I 
want to lead it into a dark alley and hit 
it over the head? Or shoot it in the tem- 
ple, as I've read." 

"Maybe because you're an old man 
and you knevst the century would out- 
live you. It was jealousy; a crime of 
passion. Passionate rage." 

Howard Waffles, Senior, belches 
and laughs thinly; a ripe odor of fran- 
chised Wonder Waffles* onion rings 
drifts toward me. "Sony, lieutenant" 
he says, "I'm an old man; I can't be 
bullied. I didn't do anything to the cen- 
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tury and you know it/' 

"You poisoned it — " 

"I gave cheap food to the mobile 
millions." Howard Waffles, Senior, 
takes up my card which has been lying 
on the desk before him and puts it in a 
pocket. "I'll thank you to leave now, 
lieutenant," he says. "I find your meth- 
ods crude and insulting. And you can't 
scare an old man; the nights are all the 
fear he can handle." 

There is nothing to do but leave. 
Although it is very hard for me to ad- 
mit this, I know when I have been best- 
ed. If 1 had the unusual force, the dyn- 
amism and certitude of a Howard Waf- 
fles, Senior, or of a Hawley for that 
matter, I would probably not be at- 
tached to homicide or to any part of 
civil service, for that matter. I would 
be in business for myself. As it is, I 
have to get along as best I can. 

I am ushered out of the estate. Half- 
way down the cross-county parkway 
my radio beeps for my attention and I 
learn the worst. The century has expir- 
ed. It is definitely, then, a murder case. 
Emotion overwhelms me briefly and I 
am forced to pull the car over to the 
side of the road. It is for me, truly as it 
is for Hawley, the only century I will 
ever know. It was four-fifths dead and 
poisoned past endurance, but it was 
still around for all of us; it was some- 
thing that we could t^e as much for 
granted as the air we breathe, and now 
it is gone, and what is there for us to 
say? How will we live? Where will we 
go? My tears come spontaneously. 


mingled with an awesome determina- 
tion: I wiU find the assailant. I cannot 
bring back the century but 1 can 
avenge him. 

I drive directly to the huge offices 
of the International Communications 
Network, ICN as it is called, park de- 
fiantly in the executive parking lot and 
bully my way past three vice-presi- 
dents and the chairman of the board 
into the office of the Vice-President for 
Programming who is, of course, the 
real .power. There is very little diffi- 
culty for once in getting through; news 
of the tragedy, as such things have a 
way of doing in this era, has spread 
throughout the city and vigil has turn- 
ed into mourning. In comers I see 
younger personnel weeping; middle- 
echelon executives with more ambiv- 
alent attitudes sit in their offices staring 
emptily through the op)en doors and 
shredding little bits of paper in their 
fists. The board, in the nature of such 
things, is probably celebrating the 
death of this guilt-provoking century 
and already planning massive, once-in- 
a-lifetime coverage of the fimeral cere- 
monies. But the Vice-President for Pro- 
gramming is otherwise occupied; he 
stares at me across the massive bul- 
wark of his desk. "I don't know why 
you came to see me," he said. "I have 
nothing to do with this. I send my sym- 
pathies, of course. Perhaps he'll 
recover." 

'The century is dead," I say flatly. 
"Everyone in the city knows that by 
now and so do you." 
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He twitches back in his chair. "Fve 
been busy/' he said. "Fve been work- 
ing all this time. No, 1 hadn't heard. 
I'm very sorry." 

"Are you?" 

"Of course I am." 

"Why are you sorry?" 

'The century ... you're talking 
about a great public figure. And of 
course we owed him everything. What 
do you want, lieutenant?" 

"I want to know why you murder- 
ed him." 

The vice-president's mouth opens, 
not unlike Hawley's in an interview 
that is already a long time ago. Of 
course it would be. It occurred in a 
previous miUennium. "I'm afraid 
you're being ridiculous, lieutenant." 

"Am I? You had the motive, you 
had the opportimity. Nobody thinks 
of the century any more in this city; 
everything was twenty-first this or 
twenty-first that. And once you did 
away with the centiuy, all recent his- 
tory was obliterated. You could lie at 
will, misrepresent the past, misrepre- 
sent heritage, sentimentalize and falsi- 
fy passion, clean up the cruelties ... 
once the century was gone, there was 
nothing to sit in judgment of you." 

'That's ridiculous," the Vice-Presi- 
dent for Programming says, "I haven't 
been in this job for two years, I inher- 
ited the situation." 

"But once the century was dead," I 
say, "no one would know how long 
you'd been here, would they? Every- 
thing would be a fresh start. There 


would be no history." 

"You're being a fool," the vice- 
president says but his voice quavers. 
"This proves nothing." 

"It proves everything," I say. "Con- 
fess. I will go easier for you." 

"You're bluffing me. I want an at- 
torney. I won't proceed any further 
until I get an attorney." 

"No one will be your friend," I say. 
"The simple people will turn against 
you. But there is a way. 1 don't think 
you were in this alone. Nothing like a 
murder of the century can be accom- 
plished without conspiracy. I want to 
propose that you were merely a mem- 
ber of a group, that you had associ- 
ates. If you name names, describe the 
modus operandi, throw yourself on the 
mercy of the court, it might go easier 
for you. You might be able to settle for 
a plea of conspiracy." 

The vice-president's eyes are wide 
and lustrous. "You're bluffing," he 
says again. "You don't have a shred of 
evidence." 

"I can get it," I say relendessly. At 
the end, when I feel a case coming to 
completion, the instincts take over and 
I roll toward the conclusion without 
ambivalence; this is why I am the best 
in the world at what I do. Or did. A 
new millennium is a fresh start. "I can 
talk to Hawley. Or to Harold Waffles, 
Senior. They're both clever men, en- 
trepreneurs as you are not, self-suffi- 
cient types. They'll see the wisdom of 
going over to the state even if you do 
not. They'll hang you out to dry. 
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They'll leave you alone with all the 
guilt." 

He holds himself rigid and then his 
control breaks. He lunges toward the 
desk, his face disfigured. "It wasn't my 
ideal" he screams. "It was theirsl The 
liarsi They would take care of all the 
details; all I was supposed to do was to 
take care of the media, the public rela- 
tions, the cosmetics. I had nothing to 
do with it at all, do you hear me? They 
came to mel I wanted no part of it! It 
was that Waffles, he's crazy, he wants 
to kill everyone!" 

I take the handcuffs from my pock- 
et, lean forward, snap them on his un- 
resisting, clasped wrists. "We'll hear all 
of it at headquarters," I say. "We'll 
take your full statement." 

"I didn't want to do it!" the vice- 
president shrieks. "They had been 
planning it for years, they said, had to 
get it done now before the century died 


a natural death; they said they were 
going to do it whether I came in or not 
but if I did I would get a piece of it, a 
new ranking, a large promotion, a 
fresh start 

I haul him to his feet by the cuffs. 
"We'll all get a fresh start now," I say. I 
propel him toward the door. "That's 
for sure." 

"I loved the century — " 

"Every man kills the things he 
loves," I point out philosophically. 

w 

w which may even be true, but after 
this is wrapped up. I'm quitting. There 
have already been five attempts on the 
twenty-first, three of them sniper fire, 
one a bear trap, one poison, all of them 
near-misses. A successful crime always 
leads to imitators. I am too old, the 
century too young. 

It's going to be a rotten millennium. 


Disch Wins Campbell Memorial Award 

Thomas M. Disch was recently announced as winner of the 
John W. Campbell Memorial Award for the best science fiction 
novel of 1979. Disch won for "On Wings of Song/' which was ser- 
ialized in F&SF in the February, March and April 1979 issues and 
later published in hardcover by St. Martin's Press. A paperback 
edition has been published by Bantam Books. Runners-up to the 
Disch novel were: "Engine Summer" by John Crowley and "The 
Unlimited Dream Machine" by J. G. Ballard. 
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From the author of "Wives," (December 1979) and "Bug 
House," (June 1980), comes this deceptively simple and ulti- 
mately terrifying new story. JVls. Tuttle has recently com- 
pleted a new novel, FAMILIAR SPIRIT. 

The Other Mother 

BY 

LISA TUTTLE 


cross the lake, on the other shore, 
something moved: pale-white, glim- 
mering. Tall as a person. 

Sara looked up from her work, re- 
focusing her eyes. She realized how 
dark it had become. It had been too 
dark, in the rapidly deepening twilight, 
to paint for the past half-hour, but she 
had been reluctant to admit it, give up 
and go in. 

There, again. A woman in a white 
gown? Gone again. 

Sara frowned, vexed, and concen- 
trated on the brushy land across the 
narrow expanse of dark water. She 
waited, listening to the crickets and 
frogs, and she stared so intendy that 
the growing shadows merged, reform- 
ing in strange shapes. What had she 
really seen? Had that pale glimmer 
been a trick of the fading light? Why 
did she feel as if there was a stranger 
lurking on the other shore, a woman 
watching her who would let herself be 


seen oiUy in glimpses? 

Sara realized she was tired. She 
arched her back and exercised her 
aching arms. She still watched the 
other shore, but casuaUy now, hoping 
to lure the stranger out by seeming in- 
attentiveness. 

But she saw nothing more and at 
last she shrugged and began to tighten 
lids on tubes of paint, putting her sup- 
plies away. She deliberately avoided 
looking at the painting she had been 
working on. Already she disliked it, 
and was annoyed with herself for fail- 
ing again. 

The house was stifling after the 
balmy evening air, and it reeked of the 
pizza she had given the children for 
dinner. They had left chunks of it un- 
eaten on the coffee table and were now 
sprawled on the floor in front of the 
television set, absorbed in a noisy 
situation comedy. 

''Hello, sweethearts," Sara said. 
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Michael gave a squirming shrug 
and twitched his mouth in what might 
have been a greeting; Melanie did not 
move. Her mouth hung open, and her 
eyes followed the tiny moving images 
intently. 

Sara put her painting and supplies 
back in her bedroom and then began to 
clean up the leftover pizza and soft 
drinks, wanting to turn off the set and 
reclaim her children, but too aware of 
the tantrums that would ensue if she 
interrupted a program. 

At the next commercial, to catch 
their attention, Sara said, '1 just saw a 
ghost across the lake.'' 

Michael sat up and turned to his 
mother, his expression intrigued but 
wary. "Really?" 

"Well, it looked like a ghost," Sara 
said. "You want to come with me and 
see if she's still there?" 

"Not she; ghosts aren't girls," 
Michael said. But he scrambled to his 
feet. Melanie was still watching the set: 
a domestic squabble over coffee. 

"Why can't ghosts be girls?" Sara 
asked. "Come on, Melanie. We're go- 
ing outside to look for a ghost." 

"They just can't be," Michael said. 
"Come on . " 

Sara took hold of Melanie's sticky 
little hand and led her outside after 
Michael. Outdoors, Michael suddenly 
halted and looked around. "Did you 
really see a ghost?" 

"I saw something," Sara said. She 
felt so relieved to be outside again, 
away from the stale, noisy house. "I 


saw a pale white figure which glided 
past. When I looked more closely, it 
was gone. Vanished, just like that." 

"Sounds like a ghost," said 
Michael. "They float around, and 
they're all white, and they disappear. 
Did it make a noise?" 

"Not that I noticed. What sort of 
noise does a ghost make?" 

Michael began to produce a low 
moaning sound, graduaUy building in 
intensity and volume. 

"Mommy, make him stop!" Mel- 
anie said suddenly. 

"That's enough, Michael." 

They had reached the water's edge 
now and they were quiet as they look- 
ed across the dark water. Almost 
nothing could be seen now of the op- 
posite shore. 

"Did you reaUy see a ghost?" 
Michael asked, yet again. Sara felt his 
hand touching her blue-jeaned hip. 

She put an arm around his shoulder 
and hugged him close. "Maybe I im- 
agined it. Maybe it was an animal of 
some kind. I just saw something from 
the comer of my eye, and I had the im- 
pression that it was, well, a woman in 
a long white gown, moving more 
quickly and quietly than any living 
person should. I felt she wasn't ready 
to let me reaUy see her yet. So when I 
tried to find her, she had disappeared." 

Sara felt the hairs on the back of 
her neck prickle and was suddenly 
ashamed of herself. If she had made 
herself nervous, what must the child- 
dren be feeling? 
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Melanie began to whimper for the 
light. 

''She can't turn the light on here — 
we're outside, stupid," Michael said. 
Sara suspected a quaver in his voice. 

"Come on, kids. There's nothing 
out here. Let's go inside, and I'll tell 
you a story before you go to bed." 

Michael broke into a run towards 
the safe harbor of the lighted house, 
and Melanie let go her mother' s hand 
to chase him. 

Sara turned to follow her children 
but then paused, feeling that she was 
being watched. She turned and looked 
back across the lake. But even if some- 
one were standing on the opposite 
shore, it was now much too dark to 
see. 

After the children had bathed and 
were in their pajamas, Sara told a story 
about a tricycle-riding bear, a 
character both the children had loved, 
but which Michael was beginning to 
outgrow. 

Melanie was good about going to 
bed, snuggling sleepily under the 
bedclothes and raising her round, 
sweet face for a goodnight kiss. 

"Now a butterfly kiss," Melanie 
commanded, after exchanging several 
smacking kisses with her mother. 

Sara, kneeling by the bed, bent her 
head and fluttered her eyelashes 
against her daughter's downy cheek. 
The sound of Melanie's sleepy giggle, 
her warmth, the good, clean smell of 
her inspired a rush of love, and Sara 
wanted to grab her daughter and hug 


her suffocatingly tight. But she only 
whispered, soft as a breath, "1 love 
you, sweetie," before she drew away. 

Michael was waiting for her in his 
room with a deck of cards. They play- 
ed two games of Go Fish and one of 
Crazy Eights before his uncontrollable 
yawns gave him away. He agreed to go 
to bed, but insisted upon hearing a 
story first. 

"A short one," Sara said. 

"A ghost story," he responded, 
nodding impatiently. 

"Oh, Michael," Sara sighed, envi- 
sioning nightmares and demands for 
comfort later. 

"Yes. A ghost story. About that 
ghost you saw across the lake today." 

Had she frightened him? Sara 
couldn't be sure. But this was her op- 
portunity to make up for what she'd 
done, to remove the menace and 
mystery of that unseen figure. She 
tucked him under the covers and set- 
tled herself at the end of his bed and 
then, in a low voice, began to weave a 
comforting sort of ghost story. 

The ghost was a sad but friendly 
figure, a mother eternally searching for 
her children. They had run off into the 
wilderness one day without telling her 
and had become lost, and she had been 
looking for them ever since. The story 
had the moral that children shouldn't 
disobey their mothers or run and hide 
without telling her where they were go- 
ing. 

Michael was still too young to pro- 
test against stories with morals; he ac- 
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cepted what he was told, smiling 
sleepily, and gave his mother a warm 
hug and kiss goodnight. 

But if Sara had protected Michael 
against nightmares, she had not been 
able to protect herself. 

That night Sara dreamed of a 
woman in white, gliding along the lake 
shore, heading towards the house. She 
was not a ghost; neither was she 
human. Her eyes were large, round 
and protruding, like huge, milk-white 
marbles. The skin of her face was 
greyish, her mouth narrow, her nose 
almost nonexistent. She wore a long, 
hooded, all-enveloping gown. 

Sara saw then that Michael and 
Melanie were playing in the yard, 
unaware of the ghastly figure gliding 
steadily toward them. 

Where is their mother? Sara 
wondered. Where am 77 She could on- 
ly watch helplessly, powerless to in- 
terfere, certain that she was about to 
see her children murdered before her 
eyes. 

Dreaming, Sara sweated and 
twitched and finally cried out, waking 
herself. 

She sat up in the dark, hot room, 
feeling her heart pounding. Only a 
dream. But she was still frightened. 
Somewhere in the darkness those dead 
white eyes might be staring at her. 

Sara turned on the light, wishing 
for comfort. She wanted a lover, or 
even her ex-husband, some male figure 
whose solid, sleeping presence would 
comfort her. 


What a baby I am, she thought, 
getting up and putting on her robe. To 
be so frightened by a dream. To have 
to make the roimds of the house to be 
sure everything is normal. 

Michael was sleeping on his back, 
the covers kicked away, breathing 
through his mouth. Sara found his 
snores endearing and paused to pull 
the sheet up to his waist. 

As she reached the doorway to 
Melanie's room, something white 
flashed by the window. Sara stopped 
breathing, feeling cold to the bone. 
Then she saw the bird. It was just a 
white bird, resting on the window 
ledge. A second later it had flown 
away. Sara felt weak with relief and 
annoyed with herself for overreacting. 
Just a bird at the window, a white bird. 

Melanie was sleeping soundly, curl- 
ed into a ball, her fists beneath her 
chin. Sara stood beside the bed looking 
down at her for a long time. How in- 
finitely precious she was. 

The next morning the children were 
particularly obnoxious. They were up 
early, spilling milk and cereal on the 
floor, slapping each other, fighting 
over television programs, complaining 
of boredom and asking questions with- 
out pausing to hear the answers. Their 
high-pitched voices repeating childish 
demands affected Sara like a cloud of 
stinging insects. Her skin itched. She 
felt raw and old, almost worn out with 
the effort of keeping a lid on her anger. 

Sara suggested new games and 
answered questions in a level voice. 
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She cleaned up their messes and prom- 
ised the children icecream cones at 
Baskin-Robbins if they were good and 
quiet in the car and the grocery store. 
They were neither good nor quiet, but 
she bought them the icecream anyway, 
to avert a worse outburst. She longed 
for Thursday, when a neighbor would 
take ^^chael into town for a birthday 
party, and looked toward Sunday — 
when the children's father would have 
them both all day — as to her hope of 
heaven. 

After lunch Melanie blessedly fell 
asleep, and Michael occupied himself 
quietly with his plastic dinosaurs. 
Almost holding her breath for fear the 
spell of peace would be broken, Sara 
went to get her canvas. 

But at the sight of it her tentatively 
building spirits plunged. The painting 
she had spent so much time on the 
previous day was dreadful, labored, 
flat and uninspired. She had done bet- 
ter in high school. There was nothing 
to be done about it, Sara decided. She 
had done too much to it already. She 
would wait for it to dry and paint over 
it with gesso, she decided. She felt 
despairing at all the time she had 
wasted — not only yesterday, but all 
the years before that in which she had 
not found time to paint. Perhaps it was 
too late now; perhaps she had lost 
whatever talent she once had. 

But she would lose this afternoon, 
too, if she didn't snap out of it. Sara 
turned the canvas to the wall and look- 
ed aroimd. Water colors, perhaps. 


Something quick and simple, some- 
thing to loosen her up. She had been 
too stiff, intimidated by the oils and 
canvas. She would have to work up to 
them. 

"Can we go to a movie tonight?" 
Michael asked as she emerged from her 
room with the big, spiral-boimd pad of 
heavy paper and her box of water col- 
ors. He was marching a blue dinosaur 
across the kitchen table and through 
the fruit bowl. 

"We'll see," Sara said absently. 

"What does that mean? Does that 
mean yes?" 

"It means we'll see when the time 
comes." 

"What will we see? Will we see a 
movie?" He foUowed her outside. 

"Michael, don't pester me." 

"What's that?" 

There was a tone in his voice. . .Sara 
turned to look at him.. He was staring 
in the direction of the lake, astonish- 
ment on his face. "Is that the ghost?" 

Recalling her dream, Sara felt a 
chiU. She turned, shading her eyes 
against the sun, and looked in the same 
direction. There was a large white 
animal walking on the farther shore, 
too oddly shaped to be a dog, too 
smaU for a cow. 

"It's a pig," Sara said. She had 
never seen such a large, white pig 
before, and she wondered where it had 
come from. What was somebody's 
prize pig doing so far from the farm? 

The pig had stopped its purposeful 
walk and turned towards the water to 
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face them. Now it stood still and seem- 
ed to watch them. Sara took an in- 
voluntary step backward, her arm 
moving down and to the side as if to 
shield Michael. 

'It sees us/' Michael said. Sara 
couldn't tell from his voice if he was 
frightened, pleased, or merely com- 
menting. 

"It can't get to us," Sara said. 
"There's all that water in between." 
She spoke to comfort herself. She had 
never heard that pigs were dangerous, 
but it was a very large animal, and 
there was something uncanny about its 
presence there, and the way it stood 
watching them. 

Then, just as abruptly as it had 
come, the pig turned away from the 
water and began to trot away, follow- 
iig the shoreline until it was out of 
sight. 

Sara was relieved to see it go. 

fl 

Uhat lught, Sara painted. She got 
out her oils and a new canvas; she felt 
inspired. She was excited; she hadn't 
felt like this in years. The picture had 
come to her, a vision she felt bound to 
paint. She was in no mood for sketches 
or excercises, or "looseiung up" with 
water colors. This was her real work, 
and she needed no more training. 

The main figures in the painting 
would be a large white pig and a 
shrouded human figure. Sara hoped to 
express some of the terror she'd felt 
during her nightmare, and to recapture 


in the painting the imease she had felt 
upon seeing the pig on the shore in the 
midday sun. She planned to keep the 
robed figure's face hidden, fearful of 
painting something merely grotesque 
instead of terrifying. 

She worked for hours, late into the 
night, until she realized that weariness 
was throwing off her sight and coor- 
dination. Then, pleased, exhausted, 
and looking forward to the next day's 
work, she went to bed. 

The children let her sleep no later 
than they ever did in the morning, but 
Sara didn't mind. The hours spent 
painting seemed to have invigorated 
her, enabling her to thrive on less 
sleep. 

When Mary Alice arrived to pick 
up Michael, she offered to take 
Melanie for the day, too, as company 
for her youngest. Sara gazed at her in 
mute gratitude, seeing her blond, smil- 
ing friend as a beneficent goddess, the 
personification of good fortune. With 
both the children gone, she would be 
able to work. 

"OhI Mary Alice, that would be 
wonderfull Are you sure you don't 
mind having her along?" 

"What's one more kid? Kelly needs 
someone to play with. And besides," 
she patted Sara's shoulder, "It will give 
you some time to paint. Are you work- 
ing on anything right now?" 

It had been Mary Alice, with her 
ready sympathy and praise, who had 
encouraged Sara to take up painting 
again. 
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Sara smiled. '1 started something 
new last night. It's different. I'll show 
you what I've done when you get 
back." 

But despite her words and easy 
manner, Sara felt her stomach flutter- 
ing nervously when she went to bring 
out the uncompleted painting after the 
others had left. She was afraid of what 
she would find; afraid it would be 
clumsy or stiff or silly, and not at all 
what she remembered working on. 

To her own surprise she was pleas- 
ed by the sight of it. She felt a rising ex- 
citement, and a deep satisfaction at the 
thought of having uninterrupted hours 
to work on it. 

The pig and the shrouded woman 
stood on a misty shore. Nearby was a 
bush in which nested a large white 
bird. 

Sara painted aU day with an easy 
authority she had not known in years. 
She felt light and free and intensely 
alive. She didn't have to think about 
what she was doing; the work had its 
own existence. 

'Unusual.'' 

Sara turned with a start to see 
Mary Alice. She felt as if she had been 
abruptly awakened. The children — 
her own, and Mary Alice's three — 
were roaring through the house like a 
hurricane. She looked back at the 
painting and saw that it was finished. 

"Would you like some wine?" Sara 
asked. 

"Please." Mary Alice slumped into 
the old armchair and continued to 


study the canvas. "I've never seen you 
do anything remotely like it. The white 
goddess, right?" 

In the kitchen, pouring wine, Sara 
frowned. "What do you mean?" She 
brought the two glasses back into the 
family room. 

"Well, it reminds me of Welsh 
mythology," Mary Alice said, accept- 
ing the wine glass. 'Thanks. You 
know, the pig, the bird, the hawthorn 
bush. The hooded figure could be Cer- 
ridwen. White goddess of death and 
creation." 

Sara shivered and looked around. 
It was as if a door had been opened and 
shut quickly, letting in a chill wind. 

"I don't know about any of that," 
Sara said. "I never heard of ... 
what's-her-name. But I had a dream 
about this terrifying white figure, and 
then 1 saw this huge pig across the lake. 
1 just.. they fit together into a painting, 
somehow. The bird's just there to 
balance out the composition." 

"A dream," said Mary Alice. She 
glanced at her watch and stood up. "I 
suppose you don't have to know what 
a symbol means, to pick up on it." 

Sara also stood. "Look, why don't 
you and the kids stay for dinner? It's 
just spaghetti, but there's lots of it." 

"Thanks, but Bill's expecting me 
back. He hates having to fend for him- 
self." 

"Some other time, then," Sara said, 
feeling oddly bereft. She wanted adult 
conversation, adult companionship. It 
had been so long since she had eaten a 
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leisurely meal with other adults. 

Mary Alice touched Sara's arm and 
said, "You'll have to come for dinner 
some night soon — a late meal, after 
the kids have been put to bed. There's 
a friend of Bill's from the university 
that I've been wanting you to meet, 
and I could cook something really 
elaborate, and make a party out of it." 

"That sounds marvelous," Sara 
said. She glanced at the painting again, 
then away, oddly disturbed. "You 
know, I had no problems with this 
painting. 1 never had to stop and think, 
and I've never worked so fast and sure- 
ly in my life. It was odd, coming right 
after so much discouragement. For 
months I haven't been able to finish 
anything I liked." 

"The muse takes her own time," 
Mary Alice said. "She's the White 
Goddess too, you know — at least for 
poets." She raised her voice to call her 
children. 

Company gone, Michael and Mel- 
anie buzzed around Sara, tugging at 
her arms and reciting unintelligible 
stories about the adventures of the 
day. They were tired and hungry but 
keyed up to such a pitch by the events 
of the day that Sara knew she would 
have a hard time calming them. She 
put her completed but still-wet paint- 
ing back in her bedroom, out of reach 
of flailing arms and flying toys, and 
resigned herself to being a mother 
again. 


Sunday morning Sara rose even be- 
fore the children. She felt as if she'd 
been in hibernation for the past 48 
hours, dozing as she tended her child- 
ren, cleaned the house and ran errands, 
and only now was she awake again. 

In a few hours the children's father 
would come for them, and Sara would 
be free to paint and live her own life 
until Monday morning. She had found 
a few moments to sketch, and she was 
bursting with the urge to take up brush 
and paints and turn her grey prelimin- 
aries into color. 

Not even pausing for her usual cup 
of tea, Sara puUed on a bathing suit 
and rushed outside. The air was a 
blessing on her bare skin and smelled 
of honeysuckle. The grass was cool 
and slippery beneath her feet, and 
there was a special taste in the air that 
exhilarated her. She began to run, her 
thoughts streaming out behind her un- 
til she knew nothing but sensation. 

She plunged into the water as she 
had plunged into the morning and 
began swimming vigorously toward 
the other shore. She was panting so 
hard she felt dizzy when she arrived, 
but she grinned with delight. 

"Come on out, oh Pig or Ghost or 
whatever you arel" she called as she 
walked ashore. "I'm not afraid of you 
— show yourself!" 

She began to shake herself like a 
dog, simply to feel the droplets of 
water flying off of her. Then, 
somehow, she was dancing: a wild, 
primitive, arm-waving dance. 
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Finally, tired, she dropped to the 
rocky beach and rested. She gazed 
northward to where the narrow lake 
began to widen. Then she looked 
across the narrow stretch of water to 
her own house and to the others like it 
which dotted the shore. This early on a 
Sunday all was still and quiet. 

Sara drank it aU in: the sun, the 
clean, warm air with the scent of cedar 
in it, the songs of the birds, the 
solitude. Everything was as it should 
be. 

She was cheerful when she return- 
ed, telling the kids funny stories and 
making blueberry-and-banana pan- 
cakes for breakfast. It was a special 
morning; even the children felt it. 

'^You're our good mommy, aren't 
you?'' said Mel^e, hugging Sara's 
bare legs. 

"Of course I am, sweetie." She put 
the butter and syrup on the table and 
dropped a kiss on her daughter's head. 

Feeling the promise in the air, 
Michael said, "Could we maybe rent a 
sailboat and go sailing today like you 
said we maybe could someday?" 

'That will be up to your father," 
Sara said blithely. "Did you forget he's 
picking you up this morning? I'm going 
to stay home and paint." 

Michael's face was comical as he 
absorbed this: the conflict between the 
pleasure of going out with his father 
and disappointment that he couldn't 
make use of his mother's good mood 
was clearly written there. Sara laughed 
and hugged him. 


After breakfast had been eaten and 
the dishes washed, Sara began to feel 
impatient. Where was Bruce? He 
always liked to get an early start, and 
the children were ready to go. 

The telephone rang. 

"Sara, I'm not going to be able to 
make it today. Something's come up." 

"What do you mean you're not go- 
ing to be able to make it? Sunday's 
your day — you know that. We 
agreed." 

"Well, I can't make it today." 
Already annoyance had sharpened his 
tone. 

Sara clenched one hand into a fist, 
wishing she had him in front of her. 
"And why not? One day a week isn't 
so much. The kids have been counting 
on seeing you." 

"I haven't missed a week yet and 
you know it. Be reasonable, Sara. I 
just can't make it." 

"Why? Why can't you make it? 
What's so important on a Sunday? 
You've got a date? Fine, bring her 
along. / don't care. Just come and take 
the kids like, you're supposed to." 

'Took, put the kids on and I'll ex- 
plain it to them." 

"Explain it to me, damniti" 

A silence. Then he said, "I'm in 
Dallas." 

Sara was too angry to speak. 

'Tell the kids I'm sorry and I'll try 
to make it up to them next week." 

"Sorry! You knew — why'd you 
wait until now to call?" 

"I don't have to explain myself to 
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you. ril be by to pick up the kids next 
Sunday, 9 a.m." He hung up. 

Sara held on to the phone, still fac- 
ing the wall. There were tears of frus- 
tration in her eyes, and her back and 
shoulders ached as if she'd been 
beaten. When she had regained some 
control she went to look for the 
children. 

They were outside on the drive- 
way, eager to catch the first glimpse of 
their father's car. 

"Sweethearts," Sara said. Her 
throat hurt. "Your father just called. 
He's. . .he's not going to be able to come 
today after all." 

They stared at her. Melanie began 
to whine. 

"Why?" Michael asked. "Why?" 

"He's in Dallas. He couldn't get 
back in time. He said you'd all do 
something extra-special next weekend 
to make up for missing this one." 

"Oh," said Michael. He was silent 
for a moment, and Sara wondered if he 
would cry. But then the moment pass- 
ed and he said, "Can we go sailing, 
then?" 

Sara sighed. "Not today. But why 
don't you two put on your bathing 
suits and we'll go for a swim?" 

To Sara's relief they accepted the 
change of plaps without fuss. For the 
next hour Michael showed off his skills 
in the water while Sara gave Melanie 
another swimming lesson. Afterwards, 
she got them started playing a board 
game and went off to her room to be 
by herself. 


She felt exhausted, the euphoria of 
the early morning faded into the dis- 
tant past. She sat on the bed and paged 
through her sketchbook, wondering 
why she had been so excited and just 
what she had intended to make of 
these rather mediocre sketches of a 
woman's face and details of tree 
branches. With a part of her mind she 
was still arguing with her ex-husband, 
this time scoring points with withering 
remarks which left him speechless. 

Finally she stood up and took out 
her paints and the fresh canvas. As she 
set up the work in the bedroom, she 
could hear the children running in and 
out of the house, laughing, talking and 
occasionally slamming the screen 
door. The children seemed occupied 
and might not bother her until they 
grew hungry for lunch. After that, 
with luck, she might still have the 
afternoon to paint while Melanie nap- 
ped and Michael played quietly by 
himself. She'd had such days before. 

But it didn't matter: Sara didn't 
know what to paint. She was afraid to 
make a start, so sure was she that she 
would only ruin another canvas. Her 
earlier certainty was gone. She stared 
at the blank white surface and tried 
without success to visualize something 
there. 

Then, from the other room, Mel- 
anie screamed. 

It wasn't a play scream, and it 
didn't end. Melanie was screaming in 
terror. 

Sara went cold with dread and ran 
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into the family room. She saw Melanie 
cowering against a wall while Michael 
shouted and leaped around. At first 
Sara could not make out what was 
happening. Then she heard the mad 
fluttering of wings and saw a pale blur 
in the air: a bird had somehow 
blundered inside and was now flying 
madly around the room. 

Poor thing, thought Sara. It can't 
find the way out again. 

Her relief that the crisis was 
nothing more dangerous than a confus- 
ed bird which had blundered into the 
house turned her fear into irritation 
with the children. Why were they be- 
ing so stupid, carrying on so and mak- 
ing matters worse? 

"Calm downl" she shouted. "Just 
shut up and keep out of the way. 
You're scaring it." 

She gave Michael a firm push and 
then opened the door, keeping it op>en 
by lodging the iron, dachsund-shaped 
foot-scraper against it. 

"Melanie, be quiet! You're making 
things worse," Sara said in a loud 
whisper. 

Melanie's screams trailed away into 
noisy sobs. She was stiU cowering in a 
comer, head down and hands protect- 
ing it. 

The bird flew three more times 
around the room, finally breaking out 
of that maddened, fluttering pattern to 
soar smoothly and surely out through 
the open door. Smiling, Sara gazed 
after it. Then she turned back to her 
children. 


"Oh, Melanie, what is the matter? 
It was only a bird and it's gone now." 
Annoyed but obligated, Sara crossed 
the room to crouch beside her young- 
est child. "Now, what's this all about?" 

Gently she raised Melanie's face 
away from her hands and the tangle of 
her hair, and saw that she was covered 
with blood. 

"My God!— oh, sweetheart." Sara 
hurried the little girl down the hall to 
the bathroom. So much blood... was 
her eye hurt? She'd never forgive her- 
self if.... 

A wet washcloth, carefully used, 
revealed no great damage. There were 
two small cuts, one just above Melanie's 
left eye and the other on her left cheek. 
Melanie snuffled and breathed jerkily. 
She was obviously content to have her 
her mother fuss over her. 

Michael peeked around the door- 
frame as Sara was applying Band-Aids 
to Melanie's face. "That bird tried to 
kill Melanie," he said in a tone of 
gleeful horror. "He tried to peck her 
eyes out!" 

"Michael, really/' Sara sighed in 
exasperation. Melanie would be ner- 
vous enough about birds without his 
stories. "It was an accident," she said 
firmly. "Birds aren't mean or danger- 
ous — they don't try to hurt people. 
But that bird was frightened — it was 
in a strange place. Unfortunately, 
Melanie got in the way while it was 
trying to get out. If you'd both been 
more sensible, instead of jumping 
around like that — " 
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'It flew right at her/' Michael said. 
"1 saw it. It tried to get me next but I 
wouldn't let it — I kept waving my 
hands aroimd over my head so it 
couldn't get at my face like it wanted." 
He sounded very self-important and 
pleased with himself, which annoyed 
Sara still more. 

"It was an accident. The bird felt 
trapped and didn't know how to re- 
spond. It's not something you have to 
worry about, because it's not likely 
ever to happen again. Now I don't 
want to hear any more about it." She 
hugged Melanie and lifted her down 
from the sink ledge. "Feel better?" 

"Hungry," Melanie said. 

"Glad you mentioned it. Let's go 
eat lunch." 


l onday morning Sara took her 
children to play with Mary Alice's chil- 
dren. It was a beautiful day but 
already stiflingly hot. Sara felt 
lethargic and faindy sad. After 
Michael and Melanie had joined the 
other children in the safely fenced-in 
yard, she lingered to drink ice tea and 
talk with Mary Alice. 

"I hope you got a lot of work done 
yesterday," Mary Alice said, settling 
onto a brighdy cushioned wicker ^ 
couch. 

Sara shook her head. "Bruce cop- 
ped out.^He called at the last minute 
and said he couldn't come — he was in 
Dallas." 

Mary Alice's eyes went wide. 


"That... creep," she said at last. 

Sara gave a short laugh. "I've caUed 
him worse than that. But I should 
know by now that he's not to be 
counted on. The kids are starting to 
learn that about him, too. The worst 
thing about it is what I lost — or what I 
felt 1 lost. I woke up feeling great — 1 
was ready to conquer the world, or at 
least to paint it. I felt so alive. I felt — I 
don't know if I can explain how I felt. I 
think of it as my "creative" feeling, and 
I haven't had such a strong one since 
Michael was bom — or maybe even 
since 1 married Bruce. It's a mood in 
which everything has meaning, every- 
thing is alive, everything is possible." 

"There's a girl who sits for us 
sometimes," Mary Alice said hesitant- 
ly. "She's very young, but responsible 
— she doesn't charge much. You could 
have her over some afternoons to take 
care of the kids while you...." 

Sara shook her head, discarding the 
suggestion impatiendy. 'They'd still be 
around. They'd still be — oh, calling to 
me, somehow. I don't know how to ex- 
plain it. Sometimes I feel I'm just look- 
ing for excuses not to paint, 
but... there's just something about be- 
ing both a mother and an artist. I don't 
know if I can manage it, not even with 
all the good examples, and all the 
babysitters, in the world. 

"Art has never been a part-time 
thing for me. Art was all I cared about 
in school, and up until I met Bmce. 
Then the part of me that was an artist 
got submerged. For the past five years 
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Tve been a full-time mother. Now Tm 
trying to learn how to be a part-time 
artist and a part-time mother, and I 
(ion't think I can. I know that's very 
all-or-nothing of me, but it's how I 
feel." 

The two women sat quietly in the 
bright, sunlit room. The high-pitched 
voices of their children, playing out- 
side, floated up to them. 

"Maybe it's just too early," Mary 
Alice ventured at last. "In the fall, 
Michael will be in school. You could 
put Melanie in a nursery, at least dur- 
ing the mornings. Then you could 
count on having a certain amoimt of 
time to yourself every day." 

'Maybe," Sara said. She did not 
sound hopeful. "But even when the 
children aren't around, the puU is 
there. I think about them, worry about 
them, have to plan for them. And my 
art makes as many demands as a child 
— I can't divide myself between them. 
I don't think it can ever be the same — 
I'll never have all my energy and 
thoughts and commitment to give to 
my art. There are always the children 
pulling at me." She sighed and rubbed 
her face. "Sometimes...! wish I had it 
to do all over again. And I think that, 
much as I love them, I would never 
have chosen to have children. I would 
never have married." 

Silence fell again, and Sara won- 
dered if she had shocked Mary Alice. 
She was rousing herself to say some- 
thing else about her love for her 
children, to find the words that would 


modify the wish she had just made, 
when the clamor of children fiUed the 
house, the sound of the kitchen doof^ 
opening and slamming, the clatter of 
many feet on hardwood floors, and 
voices raised, calling. 

Sara and Mary Alice both leap)ed to 
their feet as the children rushed in. 

Melanie and KeUy were both cry- 
ing; the boys were excited and talking 
all at once. 

"It was the same birdl" Michael 
cried, tugging at Sara's arm as she knelt 
to comfort Melanie. "It came and tried 
to kill us again — it tried to peck her 
eyes out, but we rani" 

Melanie seemed unhurt; gradually, 
bathed in her mother's attention, her 
sobs subsided. 

The children all agreed with 
Michael's story: there had been a white 
bird which had suddenly swooped 
down at Melanie, pecking at her head. 

"Why does that bird want to hurt 
us7" Michael asked. 

"Oh, Michael, I don't think it does. 
Maybe you were near its nest; maybe it 
was attracted by Melanie's hair." 
Helpless to explain and trying not to 
feel frightened herself, Sara hugged her 
daughter. 

'Me go home," Melanie muttered 
into Sara's blouse. 

Sara looked up. 'Michael, do you 
want to go home now, or do you want 
to keep on playing here?" 

"You kids can all go play in Barry's 
room," Mary Alice said. 

The other children ran off. Sara 
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stood up, still holding Melanie and 
staggering slightly under her weight. 
'Til take this one home/' she said. 
"You can send Michael by himself 
when he's ready, unless... unless he 
wants me to come get him." 

Mary Alice nodded, her face con- 
cerned and puzzled. "What's this about 
the bird?" 

Sara didn't want to talk about it. 
As lightly as she could she said, "Oh, a 
bird got trapped in the house yesterday 
and scared the kids. I don't know what 
happened in the yard just now, but 
naturally Michael and Melanie are a 
little spooked about birds." She set 
Melanie down. "Come on, sweetie. I'm 
not going to carry you all the way 
home." 

Keeping her head down as if she 
feared another attack, Melanie left the 
house with her mother and walked the 
half-mile home staying close by her 
side. 

At home, Sara settled Melanie in 
her room with her dolls, and then, feel- 
ing depressed, went back to her own 
bedroom and stretched out on the bed. 
She closed her eyes and tried to com- 
fort herself with thoughts of the 
children in school, a babysitter, a silent 
house and time to work. It was wrong 
to blame the children, she thought. She 
could be painting now — it was her 
own fault if she didn't. 

Thinking about what she would 
paint next, she visualized a pale, blond 
woman. Her skin was unnaturally 
white, suggesting sickness or the pallor 


of death. Her lips were as red as blood, 
and her long hair was like silvery com 
silk. 

The White Goddess, thought Sara. 

The woman drew a veil over her 
face. Then, slowly, began to draw it 
back. Sara felt a quickening of dread. 
Although she had just seen her face, 
she was afraid that another, different 
face would now be revealed. And then 
the veil was removed, and she saw the 
grey face with dead-white, staring 
eyes. 

Sara woke with a start. She felt as if 
she had dozed off for less than a 
minute, but she saw from the bedside 
clock that she had been asleep for near- 
ly an hour. She sat on the edge of the 
bed and rubbed her eyes. Her mouth 
was dry. She heard voices, one of them 
Michael's, coming from outside. 

She stood up and walked to the 
window and pulled back the heavy 
drapes, curious to see whom Michael 
was talking to. 

Michael was standing on the edge 
of the lawn near the driveway with a 
strange woman. Although there was 
something faintly familiar about her, 
Sara could not identify her as any of 
the neighbors. She was a brassy 
blonde, heavily made-up — even at 
this distance her lip>s seemed garishly 
red against an unnaturally pale face. 
Something about the way they stood 
together and spoke so intently made 
Sara want to intrude. 

But by the time she got outside, 
Michael was alone. 
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''Hi/' he said, walking toward her. 

"Whcre'd she go?" Sara asked, 
looking around. 

"Who?" 

"That woman you were just talking 
to — who was she?" 

"Who?" 

"You know who," Sara began, then 
stopped abruptly, confused. She had 
just realized why the woman seemed 
familiar to her — she'd seen her first in 
a dream. Perhaps she had dreamed the 
whole incident? 

She shook her head, bent to kiss 
Michael, and went with him into the 
house. 

In the middle of the night Sara 
started up in bed, wide awake and 
frightened. The children? She couldn't 
pinpoint her anxiety, but her 
automatic reaction was to check on 
their safety. In the hall, on the way to 
their rooms, the sound of a muffled 
giggle reached her and made her turn 
aside, into the family room. There she 
saw Michael and Melanie standing 
before the window, curtains opened 
wide, gazing into the backyard. 

Sara walked slowly towards the 
window, vaguely dreading what she 
would see. 

There was a white pig on the lawn, 
almost shining in the moonlight. It 
stood very still, looking up at them. 

Sara put her hand on Melanie's 
shoulder^, and the little girl leaped 
away, letting out a smaU scream. 

"Melaniel" Sara said sharply. 


Both children stood stiU and quiet, 
looking at her. There was a wariness in 
their gaze that Sara .did not like. They 
looked at her as if expecting punish- 
ment. What had they done? Sara won- 
dered. 

"Both of you, go to bed," Sara said. 
"You shouldn't be up and roaming 
around at this hour." 

"Look, she's dancing," Michael said 
softly. 

Sara turned and looked out the 
window. The pig was romping on the 
lawn in what was surely an unnatural 
fashion, capering in circles that took it 
gradually away from the house and 
toward the lake. It wasn't trotting or 
running or walking ~ it was, as 
Michael had said, dancing. 

On the shore of the lake it stopped. 
To Sara's eyes the figure of the pig 
seemed to become dim and blurred — 
she blinked, wondering if a cloud had 
passed across the moon. The whiteness 
that had been a pig now seemed to 
flow and swirl like a dense fog, finally 
settling in the shape of a tall, pale 
woman in a silver-white gown. 

Sara shivered and rubbed her bare 
arms with her hands. She wanted to 
hide. She Wanted to turn her gaze 
away, but she could not move. 

It's not possible, she thought. I'm 
dreaming. 

The harsh, unmistakable sound of 
the bolt being drawn on the back door 
brought her out of her daze, and she 
turned in time to see Michael opening 
the door, Melanie close behind him. 
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''No!'' She rushed to pull the 
children away and to push the door 
shut again. She snapped the bolt to and 
stood in front of the door, blocking it 
from the children. She was trembling. 

The children began to weep. They 
stood with their arms half-outstretched 
as if begging for an embrace from 
someone just out of their reach. 

Sara walked past her weeping chil- 
dren to the window and looked out. 
There was nothing unusual to be seen 
in the moonlit yard — no white pig or 
ghostly woman. Nothing that should 
not have been there amid the shadows. 
Across the lake she saw a sudden pale 
blur, as if a white bird had risen into 
the air. But that might have been 
moonlight on the leaves. 

"Go back to bed," Sara said weari- 
ly. "She's gone — it's all over now." 

Watching them shuffle away, sniff- 
ing and rubbing their faces, Sara 
remembered the story she had told 
Michael on the first night she had 
caught a glimpse of the woman. It 
seemed bitterly ironic now, that story 
of a ghostly mother searching for her 
children. 

"You can't have them," Sara 
whispered to the empty night. "I'U 
never let you hurt them." 


BJara woke in the morning feeling as 
if she had been painting all night: tired, 
yet satisBed and hopeful. The picture 
was there, just behind her eyes, and 
she could hardly wait to get started. 


The children were quiet and sullen, 
not talking to her and with only 
enough energy to stare at the television 
set. Sara diagnosed it as lack of sleep 
and thought that it was just as well — 
she had no time for their questions or 
games today. She made them breakfast 
but let the dishes and the other house- 
work go and hurried to set up her 
paints and canvas outside in the clear 
morning sunlight. 

Another cool nighttime painting, 
all swirling greys, blues and cold 
white. A metamorphosis: pale-colored 
pig transforming into a pale-faced, 
blue-gowned woman, who shifts into a 
bird, flying away. 

The new creation absorbed her ut- 
terly, and she worked all day, with on- 
ly a brief pause when the children 
demanded lunch. At a little before six 
she decided to stop for the day. She 
was tired, pleased with herself, and ut- 
terly ravenous. 

She found the children sitting be- 
fore the television set and wondered if 
they had been there, just like that, all 
day. After putting her unfinished 
painting safely away and cleaning her 
brushes, she marched decisively to the 
television set and turned it off. 

Michael and Melanie set up a 
deprived wailing. 

"Oh, come on!" Sara said, scoffing. 
"All that fuss about the news? You've 
watched enough of this pap for one 
day. Kow would you like to go for a 
swim before dinner?" 

Michael shrugged. Melanie hugged 
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her knees and muttered, "I want to 
watch/' 

"If you want to swim, say so, and 
ril go out with you. If you don't. I'm 
going to start cooking." 

They didn't respond. So Sara 
shrugged and went into the kitchen. 
She was feeling too good to let herself 
be annoyed by their moodiness. 

The children didn't turn the tele- 
vision set back on, and Sara heard no 
further sound from the family room 
until, the chicken broiling and a potato 
salad under construction, Sara heard 
the screen door open and close. 

She smiled and, as she was going to 
check on the chicken, paused to look 
out the window. What she saw froze 
her with^terror. 

The children were running toward 
the lake, silently, their bare arms and 
legs flashing in the growing twilight. 
Michael was very much in the lead 
because Melanie ran clumsily and 
often fell. 

Across the lake on the other shore 
stood the pale woman in white; on her 
shoulder, the white bird; and at her 
side, the pig. The woman raised her 
head slightly and looked over the chil- 
dren, directly at Sara. Her blood-red 
lips parted in a gleaming smile. 

Sara cried out incoherently and ran 
for the door. Ahead of her she saw 
Michael leap into the lake with all his 
clothes on. She caught up with Melanie 
on the shore and grabbed her. 

"Go back to the house," she said, 
shaking the girl slightly for emphasis. 


"Go on back and stay there. You are 
not to go into the water, understand?" 

Then, kicking off her sandals, Sara 
dived in and swam after Michael. 

She had nearly reached him when 
she heard a splashing behind her, and 
her courage failed: Melanie. But she 
couldn't let herself be distracted by her 
worries about Melanie's ability as a 
swimmer. She caught hold of her son 
in a life-saver's neck-grip. He struggled 
grimly and silently against her, but he 
didn't have a chance. Sara knew she 
could get him across to the other shore, 
if only she didn't have to try to save 
Melanie as well. 

"Michael," Sara gasped. "Honey, 
listen to me. It's not safe. You must go 
back. Michael, please? This is very 
dangerous — she'll kill you. She's the 
one who sent the birdi" 

Michael continued to thrash and 
kick and choke. Sara wondered if he 
could hear her at all. She looked 
around and saw Melanie paddling 
slowly in their direction. And on the 
other shore the White Goddess stood, 
making no sound or motion. 

"Michael, please," Sara whispered 
close to his ear. "Don't fight me. Relax 
and we'll all be safe." With great dif- 
ficulty, Sara managed to pull her son 
back towards the home shore. 

Melanie swam with single-miniied 
concentration and was within Sara's 
grasp before she could try to avoid her. 
She thrashed about in Sara's armlock, 
but not as wildly or as strongly as her 
brother.^ 
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Sara had them both, now, but how 
was she^to swim? She was treading 
water, just holding her own against the 
children's struggles and hoping they 
would soon tire, when she felt a rush of 
air against her cheek, and Melanie 
shrieked. 

It was the bird again. Sara caught 
sight of it just as it was diving for 
Michael's head. The sharp beak gashed 
his face below one eye. Michael 
screamed, and the bright blood stream- 
ed down his cheek. 

Trying to help him, Sara relaxed 
her stranglehold on Michael. At once 
he swam away, kicking and plunging 
below the water. 

"Michael, go back to the house — 
you'll be safe therel" 

She swallowed a mouthful of lake 
water as she spoke and choked on it. 
Letting go of Melanie, she managed to 
catch hold of Michael's flailing legs and 
pull him back close to her. Melanie, 
trying to avoid the bird which was stiU 
flapping around, was screaming and 
crying and barely keeping herself 
afloat. Sara had no trouble catching 
her again. 

Shouting at the bird and wishing 
for a spare hand to strike at it, Sara 
pulled her children close to her, press- 
ing their faces tightly against her chest. 
They struggled still to get away, but 


they were tiring and their struggles 
grew weaker. Sara knew she would 
win — she would save them from the 
bird and from the goddess; she would 
protect them with her own body. 

Finally, the bird flew away. In the 
sudden calm, Sara realized that her 
children were much too quiet, much 
too still. She relaxed her tight hold, 
and their bodies slipped further into 
the water. 

She stared down at them, slow to 
understand. Their eyes were open, 
looking up through a film of water, but 
they did not see her. She looked up 
from their sweet, empty faces and 
across the silver water to where the 
white-faced figure still stood, her pale 
eyes staring out at death, her favorite 
offering. 

Sara saw it all as a painting. The 
pale figure on the shore glowed against 
the deep blue twilight, and the water 
gave off its own shimmering light. The 
woman in the water, also dressed in 
white, was a terrible, pitiable figure 
with her two drowned children beside 
her, their hair floating out around their 
heads like fuzzy halos; an iimocent 
murderess. 

I was the one they were afraid of, 
thought Sara. 

She threw back her head and howl- 
ed her anguish to the empty world. 
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The astronauts who took the U.S. to the moon were a group of 
hot-shot test pilots with ''the right stuff, " But they had nothing 
on Hershey Bigelow, an intrepid mountain climber whose vision 
of space travel was considerably simpler. 


Escape Velocity 

BY 

MACK REYNOLDS 


I met him first at Arnold Glatthard's 
Swiss Mountain Climbing School at 
Rosenlaui in the Bernese Oberlands. 
And even then he had the gleam of 
dedication in his eye. 

For me it was a matter of an article 
I was doing for one of the magazines 
back in the States. For the rest of the 
thirty-odd students it was stricdy for 
fun, aU except Hershey Bigelow. I had 
a feeling almost from the beginnings 
that mountain climbing was a side 
issue for Hershey Bigelow, a small part 
of a great whole. 

During the first few days in the 
Klettergarten—which sounds some- 
thing like kindergarten but is no 
garden and no place for children — Her- 
shey didn't particularly excel. Tm go- 
ing to have to stop that. Calling him 
Hershey, I mean. It is possible for a 
man to reach such heights that the in- 
formality of using his first name is 


without place. Yes, I know, we 
Americans will even caU James Carter 
"Jimmy" but remember. Carter is only 
President. 

In the Klettergarten, under Glat- 
thard and his guide-instructors, we 
learned the basic elements of the 
Alpinist's art. Beginiung with what 
amounted to little more than playing 
follow-the-leader over stone forma- 
tions, we slowly evolved into scram- 
bling up and down rock walls possibly 
eight or ten feet high. In a couple of 
days they had grown alarmingly but 
we caught on fast. 

In the evenings we sat around at the 
Rosenlaui Inn and drank Hubertusbrau 
Dunkles, listened to the accordian and 
swapped stories in a half-dozen 
languages. 

Most of our fellow students were 
Germans, Scandinavians and Dutch. 
Bigelow and I were the only 
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Americans, and wiUy-nilly we were 
thrown together. But in spite of shar- 
ing a room and eating together at the 
pension table, in spite of being teamed 
as we hit the higher slopes, and belay- 
ing each other with climbing ropes, I 
learned little of Hershey Bigelow and 
his dream at Rosenlaui. 

What I did learn was fragmentary. 
He was about twenty-five and from 
Kansas, an amateur mathematician 
and an amateur astronomer, almost an 
ascetic so far as human appetites are 
concerned and, above all, a man with 
an unrevealed dream. 

By the end of the first week it was 
obvious that Hershey Bigelow was Ar- 
nold Glatthard's prize student. When 
we made our assualt on the Kingspitz, 
to climax our course in studying climb- 
ing techniques, it was Bigelow who 
led, choosing the path of climb, be- 
laying those behind with ropes over 
the tougher stretches. The Kingspitz is 
a classic climb, but Hershey Bigelow 
went up it as though there was a 
sidewalk the whole of the way. 

I dropped out the next day, having 
the material I needed, but I heard that 
Bigelow had hired one of the junior 
guides and was going to attempt the 
Matterhorn. He was taking his climb- 
ing seriously. For the rest of us it had 
been fun and excitement but not for 
Hershey Bieglow. 

I met him next, to my amazement, in 
Srinagar, Kashmir, where, by coin- 
cidence, I was doing another piece for 
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the same magazine that had sent me to 
Switzerland. This time my subject was 
a bit easier: the Vale of Kashmir is con- 
sidered the most beautiful valley in the 
world, and my editor wanted to know 
why. 

Bigelow was sitting at a sidewalk 
cafe, in Srinagar, dressed in what were 
obviously moimtain clothes, although 
unordinarily cut, and supporting be- 
tween his knees what I first took to be 
a rather heavy walking staff. 

We went through the usual banali- 
ties involving meeting at random a 
feUow countryman of previous 
acquaintance and sat down to have a 
drink of the local fruit sherbet. 

Hfershey Bigelow, it turned out, 
was awaiting two Sherpa guides who 
were to take him on the morrow to- 
ward Karakoram Pass and Mount 
Godwin Austen, better known as K-2. 
I assume he was to do some climbing 
on the lower slopes. 

When small talk ran out, my eyes 
dropped to the New Delhi paper he'd 
spread out on the table before my ar- 
rival, and lit upon an item on the pro- 
gress of the new series of moon land- 
ings. He had expressed some interest in 
the subject at Rosenlaui. So now I in- 
dicated the piece and said, "Doing 
amazingly well, aren't they?" 

"No," he said. 'They're going 
about it all wrong. Too complicated, 
too expensive. They should be doing 
something much simpler at this stage. 
The complicated equipment should 
come much later, when the simpler 
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foundations have been laid/' 

I must have frowned at him. 

He explained. 'The first voyage 
across the Atlantic was in a simple 
overgrown rowboat, manned by Vik- 
ings, or storm-blown through ac- 
cident — not in an ocean liner. The first 
man to cross America did so on foot. 
He didn't travel in a jet." 

I protested. "Well, fine, but you're 
not going to walk into space." 

He murmered, "Not exactly, of 
course." 

I snorted. "Not exactly, is right." 

Hershey Bigelow remained silent 
for a long moment, then said, very 
slowly, almost as though to himself, 
"Accident is always possible, no mat- 
ter how carefully you have planned for 
every contingent. And if I fail, perhaps 
others wiU wish to foUow. But...." He 
broke off and looked into my eyes. 
"See here," he said. "I am going to re- 
veal to you a matter thus far unknown 
to anyone save myself." 

His sincerity was manifest. I could 
only remain spellbound, knowing that 
at last the secret of Hershey Bigelow 
was to be known. 

""It was Everest 1 had in mind at 
first," he said quietly, "but the political 
red tape involved in getting permission 
to climb proved insurmountable. 1 had 
to settle on K-2, which, as you perhaps 
know, is less than a thousand feet 
Everest's junior and is here in India 
rather than Tibet." 

He brought a small map from his 
pocket and spread it before us. His 


finger stabbed out at the towering 
peak. "It hasn't been topped as yet by 
an individual, but that presents only a 
minor problem. I am convinced that I 
can do it." 

My eyes must have bugged. "You 
mean you're going to attempt Mount 
Godwin Austen alone except for a cou- 
ple of Sherpas? Be reasonable, man, if 
you walk into those mountains alone, 
you'll never walk out again." 

"I don't expect to," he said quiedy. 

1 looked at him. 

He indicated the heavy walking 
stick in his hand. "You know what this 
is?" 

On closer scrutiny, it was obvious- 
ly no walking stick. I shook my head, 
uncomprehendingly. On one end was a 
heavy rubber cap, a larger edition of 
the type usually protecting the tip of a 
cane. A foot above this was a metal 
crosspiece, above.... 

Something dawned on me. A some- 
thing going back to childhood. "It 
looks like a pogo-stick," I blurted. 

"It' is a pogo-stick," he admitted. 
'The most delicately balanced, strong- 
est springed pogo-stick American 
science has been able to devise." 

Quickly, he sketched out his plan. 
A notebook, a slide rule, a pocket cal- 
culator, log tables appeared beside the 
map. 1 found his mathematics beyond 
my ability to refute. 

Starting at the peak of K-2, his first 
jump would take him ten feet down, 
the second, utilizing the ultra-strong 
spring of his superpogo-stick, would 
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boost him fifty feet further out and 
throw him a hundred feet into the air. 

My eyes rounded. ''Good 
heavens/' 1 said simply. 

"Yes/' he said, his eyes gleaming. 
His finger punched out at the map 
again. "Here is the third point of con- 
tact, and here the fourth. I'll touch 
here at Penshwar and will make my 
final contact point at Tatta at the 
mouth of the Indus river before reach- 
ing escape velocity." 

"You mean...?" 

"Yes, the moon. It must be the 
moon, so that I can use it as a contact 
point for the needed momentum to re- 
turn." 

"But, manl There are a thousand 
problems. Cosmic raysl" 

He said, "You'll note my suit. Made 
entirely of orlon, dacron and asbestos 
cloth. I feel confident of protection." 

"But the trip would take daysl" 

"I have Spam sandwiches in 

plenty." 

("The Autopsy" from page 37) 
sighed with relief and laid his scalpel 
down. Even as he did so, he felt the 
deep, inward prickle of an alien 
energy— something that flared, crackl- 
ed, flared, groped for but did not quite 
find its purchase. And inwardly, as the 
doctor sank towards sleep— cerebrally, 
as a voiceless man must speak — he 
spoke to the parasite these carefully 
chosen words: 

"Welcome to your new house. I'm 
afraid there's been some van- 
dalism — the lights don't work, and the 


"But oxygen?" 

"I have my SCUBA skin-diving rig, 
with spare compressed air containers. I 
believe," he said with satisfaction, "I 
have anticipated every contingency." 

I was aghast. '3ut how could you 
ever return to Earth? When you hit. ..." 

He shook his head and demonstrat- 
ed. "Here I have this knob on the end 
of my stick with which I can release 
some of the tension of the spring. As I 
return for the first contact with Earth, 
I'll release the spring a touch. The re- 
bound will be that much the less. As- 1 
come down for the second contact. I'll 
release still more tension. Slowly, I'll 
break down the acceleration and 
height of jump until finally I'll wind up 
on the baUpark behind my house in 
Tojjeka." 

'Topeka?" I said. "Good heavens." 
The full magnitude of his scheme over- 
whelmed me. 

'Topeka," he said firmly. 


plumbing has a very bad leak. There 
are some other things wrong as 
weU — the neighborhood is perhaps a 
little too quiet, and you may find it 
hard to get around very easily. But it's 
been a lovely home to me for fifty- 
seven years, and somehow I think 
you'll stay...." 

The face, turned towards the body 
of Joe Allen, seemed to weep scarlet 
tears, but its last movement before 
death was to smile. 
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ISAAC ASIMOV 


BEYOND EARTH'S EONS 

When I was getting my education, I scorned commencements. I refused 
to attend them on the occasion when I earned my Bachelor's degree, or my 
Master's, but insisted the school mail me my diplomas. For my Ph.D., I 
broke down to the extent of attending the commencement, but 1 sat in the 
audience, refusing to go through the mummery of acadenuc regalia. 

I am well paid for that now. Since 1969, no commencement season has 
passed without my having been forced to climb into cap and gown at least 
once. In 1976 I had to do it no less than four times. Almost always this is 
for the purpose of giving a commencement address, and on a number of oc- 
casions for the purpose of gamering an honorary degree as well. 

As a result I have collected through 1979, four or five doctorates in 
science, one in engineering, one in letters, and one in humane letters. 

Then came May 18, 1980, when I showed up at Boston University's 
commencement in order to collect another honorary degree. It was a happy 
occasion, for I am on the B.U. faculty as Professor of Biochemistry. I met 
some old friends and was made much of. 

I did not know exactly which degree I would be awarded, but it didn't 
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seem to make much difference. I had been granted one in every category 
for which there was the shadow of an excuse, so I expected nothing new. 

Boston University fooled me. After some considerable discussion (I 
understand) as to whether it made more sense to give me a doctorate in let- 
ters or in science. President John Silber decided to do both, and he made me 
a ''Doctor of Letters and Science." Such a double degree was unprecedented 
for B.U. and (for all I know) may be unprecedented for higher institutions 
of learning generally. 

I am not ordinarily sentimental about such things and have never fram- 
ed any piece of academic parchment except for my Ph.D. diploma, but 1 
am going to frame this new diploma and hang it on the waU. 

And the reason I'm telling you this is that of all the writing I do, the one 
item I produce that seems to me to call upon my scientific knowledge and 
my writing ability in precisely equal measure is this long-continued essay- 
series for F&SF, of which this particular essay is the 266th. 

^In selecting a double degree to honor these two facets of talent, then, it 
seems to me that Boston University, whether it knew it or not, was honor- 
ing this series, and I am so proud of that, that I can't help temporarily dis- 
carding the modesty for which I am so famous in order to tell you about it. 

And now that I have, I will turn to a subject that is going to stretch my 
letters and science to the limit. I hope I make it. 

Last month, we discussed the age of the Earth and came to a satisfactory 
figure of 4.6 eons, where we defined an eon as 1,000,000,000 (one billion) 
years. We pass on, now, to the question of the age of the Universe general- 
ly* 

Until the 18th Century, there was no feeling anywhere that the two 
questions— the age of the Earth and the age of the Universe— were 
separate. It was always assumed, before the days of modem astronomy, 
that the heavenly bodies were a minor adjunct of the Earth. The Bible says, 
"In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth," and if other 
religions and philosophies didn't use those words, they had the concept — 
that everything was created at once. 

In the 18th Century, when scientists began to speculate about a non- 
divine creation of the Solar system, either through some catastrophic event 
involving the Sun, or through the evolutionary condensation of a vast 
mass of dust and gas, it seemed reasonable to suppose that this was a local 
phenomenon. The Sun, in the catastrophic case, might well have existed 
for an indefinite period before the birth of the Earth, along with its millions 
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of companion stars. The mass of dust and gas, in the evolutionary case, 
might well have existed for an indefinite period before the birth of the Solar 
system, and other stars and their planetary systems might already have 
formed eons before. 

In either case, the Universe was surely older than the Solar system, 
possibly very much older. In fact, if one could get away from the notion of 
a divine creation (not an easy thing to do in the 18th and 19th Century) the 
Universe might even be infinitely old. 

In last month's essay, 1 pointed out that the advancement of the law of 
conservation of energy in the 1840s made it clear that the Sun must have 
begun with some fixed store of energy which would someday be used up. 
In short, as an energy-radiating body, it had to have a beginning and an 
end. 

The law of conservation of energy did not, in itself, imply the same for 
the Universe as a whole. Individual stars might eventually consume their 
energy source, but new stars might form, and this might continue in- 
definitely. 

Why not? The law of conservation of energy (also called "the first law 
of thermodynamics") held that energy could never be created nor 
destroyed, but could only be transferred from one place to another or 
changed from one form to another. The Sun, in using up its energy, merely 
transferred that energy from itself into surrounding space, and other stars 
did the same. Might not the energy flooding into space come together to 
form as many new stars as had previously died and continue to do so 
forever? 

This dream was ended by a German physicist, Rudolf J.E. Clausius 
(1822-1888). In 1850, he discovered that if one considered the ratio of the 
heat content to the absolute temperature of a closed system (one that lost 
no energy to the outside world and gained no ener^ from it) that ratio 
always increased in the course of any spontaneous change taking place 
within that closed system. 

Clausius named the ratio "entropy" so one could say that in any closed 
system, aU spontaneous changes involved an increase of entropy and this 
came to be called "the second law of thermodynamics." 

The Universe as a whole is, as far as we know, a closed system; in fact, 
the only truly closed system. Therefore we can say that the entropy of the 
Universe is constantly increasing. 

We don't know, off-hand, how high the increase can go, but suppose 
we look at matters in reverse. If the entropy of the Universe is constantly 
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increasing, the total entropy of the Universe was less last year than it is now 
and stiU less the year before and even less the year before that. 

If we assume that the total entropy right now is finite, then if we move 
back in time far enough, we will find ourselves with an entropy of zero. It 
would seem that we can't move backward further than that so that if the 
second law of thermodynamics is true (and every observation we have 
made in over a century and a quarter since Clausius' time leads us to believe 
it is) .then the Universe had to have a beginning. 

It turns out that entropy is a measure of the unavailability of energy. 
Energy can be turned from one form into another, but not with perfect effi“ 
ciency. Every transformation leaves less of the total energy available for 
conversion into work. While the total energy of the Universe remains con- 
stant with time, less and less of it is available for conversion into work as 
time goes on. 

Eventually, aU the energy, if we assume a finite amount, becomes un- 
available. At that time, all the energy is in the form of heat spread out 
evenly with no temp>erature differences. Under such conditions, entropy is 
at a maximum, and available energy is zero. While we can still speak of a 
Universe, for the energy is still all there, it is a Universe without any further 
possibility of change — life — us. To all practical purposes, the Universe is 
dead, and, indeed, Clausius spoke of ''the heat-death of the Universe." 

To summarize: Given the second law of thermodynamics and a finite 
Universe, we can deduce from that alone that the Universe must have had a 
beginning and must someday have an ending. 

We cannot, from the second law of thermodynamics alone, decide 
when the beginning was, or when the ending will be. That depends on the 
total energy-content of the Universe and the rate at which entropy is in- 
creasing, and Clausius couldn't even begin to guess at those figures. • 

Of course, we don't have to know all the details of energy content and 
rate of entropy increase. Suppose we find some change taking place in the 
Universe, a change so vast, so steady, so unidirectional, that we can 
assume the entropy increase with respect to that change utterly swamps all 
other lesser entropy increases. We can then pretend that that one change is 
aU that is taking place and work with that. Everything else merely in- 
troduces insignificant modifications that don't perceptibly affect the final 
answer. 

The chancet)f finding such a change would surely have seemed tremen- 
dously small and yet it is there and it was foimd. 

The possibility of the discovery dates back to the 1840s when it was 
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shown that from the radiation given off by a moving object one could tell 
whether that object were approaching us or receding from us and at what 
velocity it was doing so (see PLAYING THE GAME, May 1970). 

Beginning in 1912, the technique was applied to the light spectra of cer- 
tain '"nebulas'" in the sky which were thought to be clouds of dust and gas 
not terribly far away. They turned out, however, to be very distant ob- 
jects. 

The stars visible to us with the unaided eye are part of an enormous 
structure called the Galaxy, made up of several hundred billion stars, but 
beyond the Galaxy are other galaxies, some as enormous as our own and 
some more enormous still. These outer galaxies stretch through vast 
distances and the "nebulas" proved to be these distant galaxies. 

The American astronomer Edwin Powell Hubble (1889-1953) first clear- 
ly demonstrated this when, in 1917, he used the then-new 100-inch 
telescop>e at Mt. Wilson in California to take photographs of the rim of the 
Andromeda "nebula" (the only one visible to the unaided eye) and found 
the cloudy luminosity to be the result of enormous numbers of very faint 
stars. 

By the time Hubble accomplished this task, it had been shown that all 
the galaxies studied (except for one or two of the nearest) were receding 
from us and some were doing so at surprisingly large velocities (see THE 
DISTANCE OF FAR, June 1970). 

Hubble grew interested in this. He coUected all the data available on the 
speed of recession of the various galaxies and pressed for more and more 
observations of this sort. He correlated the speed of recessions with the 
relative distance of the galaxies (using various methods to determine those 
relative distances) and it became plain that there was a simple linear rela- 
tionship. The farther a galaxy was, the faster it receded from us. If Galaxy 1 
were 5 times as far from us as Galaxy 2, then Galaxy 1 was receding at 5 
times the velocity that Galaxy 2 did. 

By 1929, Hubble felt it safe to announce the relationship, which has 
been called "Hubble's law" ever since. 

It may seem very peculiar to have all the galaxies receding from us as 
though they were repelled by us, with the force of repulsion increasing with 
distance. Actually, though, that is the wrong way to look at it. A more sen- 
sible interpretation of Hubble's law is to suppose the entire Universe is ex- 
panding. If we suppose this, then from the viewpoint of an observer on any 
galaxy and not only our own, the distant galaxies would be receding at a 
rate proportional to their distance. 
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Such an expanding Universe is consistent with the equations worked 
out by Albert Einstein (1879-1955) in 1916 in his General Theory of 
Relativity. 

The vast expansion of the Universe is so enormous a phenomenon that 
we can work with it alone to consider the beginning and ending of the 
Universe, and assume that it will give us the same answer we would have 
gotten by working with the second law of thermodynamics in full detail. 

For instance, the steady expansion of the Universe means that last year 
it was smaller than this year, and the year before smaller still and so on, un- 
til at some time in the long distant past it was no larger than a point. It was 
at that past moment of time that entropy was zero. The Universe began at 
that moment in a 'l>ig bang'" which resulted in an explosive expansion. 

Let us pretend now that we are dealing with a galaxy that is 13,CXX),0CX) 
light-years from us and that is receding from us at a speed of 2,000 
kilometers per second. If we imagine time moving backward, then the 
galaxy is approaching us and, every second, is 2,000 kilometers closer to us 
than it was before. 

Since there are 31,557,(XX) seconds in a year, that means that the galaxy 
is roughly 63,000,000,000 kilometers closer to us every year we move 
backward in time. A light-year is equal to 9,460,000,000,000 kilometers, so 
that we would have to move backward in time some 150 years before the 
galaxy would shave a single light-year off its distance. 

To have the galaxy move 13,000,000 light-years we would have to 
move back in time 150x13,000,000, or roughly 2,000,000,000 years; that is, 
two eons. In other words, two eons ago, th^t galaxy and ours occupied the 
same place. 

What holds for that galaxy would hold for any galaxy if Hubble's law is 
correct. If galaxy 1 is twice as far as galaxy 2, galaxy 1 is moving twice as 
fast so that both will cover the distance by which they are separated from 
us in the same time. You can argue it out similarly for all the galaxies. 

' In short, if Hubble's law holds, then all the galaxies will coalesce at the 
same time if we imagine time moving backward. To calculate that time it is 
only necessary to choose one distant galaxy and work out both its distance 
and its velocity of recession. Divide the former by the latter and you will 
find the time that has elapsed since the big bang and thus you will have 
determined the age of the Universe. 

There's no doubt about the velocity of any galaxy whose spectrum can 
be studied. How the velocity affects the dark spectral lines is completely 
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understood, and it can be checked by observations in the laboratory. 

That leaves distance, and there, unfortunately, we are dealing with 
something not at all easy to determine. When the 20th Century began it 
was not possible to determine distances of more than 100 light-years with 
any degree of reliability. 

In 1912 it was discovered, however, that certain variable stars called 
"'Cepheids" had periods that varied with their actual luminosity. The 
period of light fluctuation was easily measured and from that the luminosi- 
ty of each Cepheid could be calculated. If the apparent brightness is com- 
pared to the luminosity, the difference must be due to the light-diluting ef- 
fect of distance. In this way, the distance of that Cepheid or of any struc- 
ture of which the Cepheid forms a part can be determined. 

When Hubble first worked out his law, he determined the distances of 
some of the nearer galaxies by detecting Cepheids in their outskirts. Those 
Cepheids were much fainter in appearance than Cepheids of the same 
period in our own Galaxy. Since they had the same period they must ac- 
tually be of equal luminosity. The extreme faintness of the Cepheids in the 
outer galaxies must be the result of their great distance and Hubble worked 
out those distances. 

Once he had done so, he divided distance by velocity and decided (as I 
did a little earlier in the essay) that the Universe was two eons old. 

This was a horrible shock for geologists and physiciste. Based on the 
study of uranium and lead in the rocks (as I explained last month) they 
were convinced that the Earth was considerably older than two eons. Sure- 
ly, it was inconceivable that the Universe was younger than the Earth. 

In 1942, fortunately, the German-American astronomer Walter Baade 
(1893-1960) found reason to believe one should divide stars into two 
classes: Population I and Population II (see THE FLICKERING YARD- 
STICK, March 1960). He was able to show that for a given period of light 
fluctuation, Cepheids varied in luminosity depending on whether they 
were Population I or Population II, with the former being considerably 
more luminous for a given period. 

In studying the outer galaxies, Hubble had been observing Population I 
Cepheids and had applied to them the rules for Population II Cepheids. 
Thinking those distant Cepheids were less luminous than they really were, 
he ended with moderate distances for the galaxies. Once the Cepheids were 
recognized for the much more luminous Population I variety, the galaxies 
were seen to be far more distant than Hubble had thought, if that vast 
luminosity were to be reduced to the observed tiny spark. 
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Applying Baade's insight, it was seen that the greater distances divided 
by the same old velocity (which there was no reason to change) gave a cor- 
respondingly greater quotient so that the time of the big bang had to be 
placed farther into the past and the Universe was seen to be far older than 
two eons and, indeed, far older than the 4.6-eon age of the Earth. 
Geologists and physicists heaved sighs of relief. 

For thirty years after Baade's work, every time astonomers discovered 
new ways of determining the distances of the galaxies, the figures seemed to 
be larger than had previously been thought and the Universe, therefore, 
older. 

By 1979, the distances were roughly ten times what Hubble had thought 
at first and the age of the Universe was thought to be (by a straightforward 
application of Hubble's law) 20 eons old. 

A straightforward application, however, is over-simple. 

The Universe is expanding against the gravitational pull of all its parts. 
The task of overcoming that pull deprives the galaxies of kinetic energy 
and, in their expansive outward rush, they move more and more slowly 
with time (just as a ball moving upward against the puU of Earth's gravity, 
moves upward more and more slowly with time). 

This means that if we imagine ourselves going backward in time, we will 
see the galaxies approaching each other more and more rapidly, and 
they will coalesce in less time than the 20 eons arrived at by supposing their 
speed of recession is constant throughout. 

How much less than 20 eons the age of the Uiuverse is depends on how 
strong the Universe's gravitational puU is. That, in turn, depends on what 
the average density of the matter of the Universe is. The denser the 
Universe is on the average, the stronger its gravitational pull, the shorter 
the time since the big bang and the younger the Uruverse. 

Unfortimately, we're not sure about the density of the Universe so we 
can't make any hard and fast deductions. All we can say is that 20 eons 
would seem to be the maximum age of the Universe and if it is, on the 
whole, not very dense, then the actual age may not be much below that. 

In that case, the Solar system is just about one-fourth as old as the Uni- 
verse is. To put it another way, the Universe existed (and did very well. I'm 
sure) for three times as long without the Sun and the Earth as it did with them. 

Once we determine the age of the Universe, we have automatically 
determined the size of the Universe. At the moment of the big bang, elec- 
tromagnetic radiation such as light began to speed outward in all direc- 
tions— at the speed of light, of coiu^. 
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The expanding globe of radiation moved outward 1 light-year for each 
year of time that passed and 1 light-eon (a billion light-years) for each eon 
of time that passed. When Hubble thought the Universe was two eons old, 
it would have had to be 2,CXX),000,000 light-years in radius and, of course, 
4,000,000,000 light-years in diameter. 

As astronomer's estimates of the age of the Universe increased, so did its 
estimated size. If the age is 20 eons, the radius is 20,000,000,000 light-years 
and the diameter 40,000,000,000. 

The figures for the age and size of the Universe are by no means hard 
and fast, however. The measurements used are highly ingenious but they 
are pretty close to the borderline in accuracy. Instruments must be used 
close to their limits and reasoning must rest on possibly shaky assumptions. 
It would not therefore be surprising, if further observations resulted in fur- 
ther alterations of the distance to the far galaxies — and therefore of the age 
and size of the Universe. 

In late 1979, three American astronomers, Marc Aaronson, John 
Huchra and Jeremy Mould made use of some new techniques for determin- 
ing galactic distances. 

For one thing, they studied the globular clusters which are associated 
with galaxies, including our own. These clusters are comparatively dense 
spherical accumulations of anywhere from 10,000 to 1,000,000 stars. Each 
galaxy possesses one or two hundred of them in a wide range of luminosity. 

You can't tell much by comparing one distant galactic globular cluster 
with another that is attached to a different galaxy, because the two may be 
of different sizes. The three astronomers, however, noted that in various 
galaxies of the Virgo galactic cluster, the range of brightness was about the 
same for all. 

It might be that the range was always the same for all galaxies, in- 
cluding our own. By comparing the apparent brightness of the range of 
globular clusters of a distant galaxy with that of the range of globular 
clusters of our own Galaxy, we can calculate the distance required to 
reduce the brightness of the former to the dim sparks acu tally observed. 

Then again, the three astronomers measured the rate at which distant 
galaxies were rotating. This can be done if the galaxies happen to be viewed 
edge-on from Earth. If the spectrum is taken first at one end, then the 
other, there will be a red-shift in one case and a blue-shift in the other and 
from the size of those shifts the rotation period can be determined. 

The faster a galaxy is rotating at its edges, the more massive it must be, 
for it is the mass that produces the gravitational field that whips along the 
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movement of the stars. Once the mass is determined, the actual luminosity 
is also known. If this luminosity is compared with the actual brightness we 
see, an estimate of the distance of the galaxy can be made. What's more, 
the three astronomers measured the brightness in the infra-red, which is 
much less likely to be scattered by dust and thus dimmed across the vast 
distances than visible light is. 

Using these methods, the three astronomers presented evidence to the 
effect that previous distance figures rather overstated the case and that ac- 
tually, the distances of the galaxies ought to be cut in half. 

If they are correct, it means that the Universe is only 10 eons old and is 
only 20,000,000,000 light-years in diameter. It would also mean that the 
Solar system was about half the age of the Universe. 

When this was first announced, there was considerable excitement 
among some non-astronomers. At least I got caUs from reporters whose 
questions to me made it seem they thought that the world of science had 
been turned upside down and that astronomy had been exposed as a ricke- 
ty science because "all of a sudden half the Universe had disappeared." 

The things to remember in this connection are: 

1 - We are dealing, as I have explained, with very borderline 
measurements. 

2 - The Universe has, in 30 years, been expanded ten-fold in radius, 
from two eons to twenty eons, as astronomers sharpened their observa- 
tions so that being pushed back to ten eons (a two-fold reduction) is a com- 
paratively minor adjustment. 

3 - The returns aren't all in yet. The longer age seemed to fit not only the 
distance-measurements but the time required for certain facets of stellar 
evolution. The reduced figure of ten eons may not leave quite enough time 
for these facets — which makes many astronomers reluctant to accept the 
new figure. 

So we'll see. Undoubtedly many astronomers are now checking the new 
work and are going over the older work, and we shall continue to sharpen 
the manner in which the eons are being counted, to the good of everyone. 

And there's more, too. In this essay, I have taken a backward look at 
the Universe, one that glanced down the line of eons to its birth. What 
about the forward look, up the eons to its death. We'll take that up next 
month. 
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Coleman Brax wrote "Superflare/' January 1980. His sec- 
ond F&SF story concerns a most unusual performing artist 
and her "adomer, " who are called to give a recital at the 
White House. 


Getting Into Synch 

BY 

COLEMAN BRAX 

IZ^telpart was awakened by an in> frame and reappear at- the bottom, 

sistent run of chimes. It was^ a favorite then snap back into the normal posi- 

composition, but the melody gave him tion. can't believe it, Pete, Fve got a 

no pleasure on this day. There were lulu on my hands." 

only three people who had the key to Stelpart, still on his back, remained 

the comm block he'd erected before go- sprawled on the bed. He rubbed his 

ing to sleep. He had assured himself legs against the encompassing warmth 
that none of the three would be calling of the sheets. 'Tad, I'm planning on 
him. staying right here for the next twelve 

"Pete, I'm sorry," said a voice from hours. Why don't you call someone 

above the bed. "Believe me, 1 know else?" Stelpart felt that he really wasn't 

what today is." It was Tadlo and he awake yet. What he wanted most was 

certainly did know. Stelpart always for Tadlo to leave him alone. Maybe 

sent out his schedules six months in ad- he'd be able to fall asleep again, 

vance. That was the advantage of be- "Pete, Pete. Listen to me. It's the 
ing a Klabber. President. Laura's giving a recital for 

"Look, Pete, 1 wouldn't be calling if the President tonight. There's no one 

it wasn't an emergency." Tadlo's else to call. Rodanz is on an island 

shaggy black hair and bushy eyebrows somewhere and Jackson's busy. If it 

shimmered on the ceiling. The channel wasn't for the President, I wouldn't ask 

must have been bad; now and again his you, Pete." 

eyebrows would roll to the top of the Stelpart wasn't sure he hadn't miss- 
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ed something. ‘V^IhAt is this. Tad, no 
advance notice? You should have plan- 
ned this....'' 

Tadlo's eyebrows bounced towards 
each other in nervous attraction. "I 
know. I know. They called me this 
morning. Why do you think I'm going 
bananas? The President's got unex- 
pected company. Emperors or some- 
thing. Last minute plans." 

"So they called you. Lots of luck." 
Stelpart worked the back of his head 
deeper into the pillow. 

"Lots of luck? Is that all you can 
say? How could I turn this down, Pete 
boy? You think Laura's going to get 
another crack at the White House?" 

"Laura's a great girl and she's got 
absolute talent," Stelpart replied. 
"She's going to make it with or without* 
the White House.... Of course, with 
would be better than without." He 
could stiU see her as she had been in 
London. Her quicksilver body on the 
stage. Her wool-stockinged feet in the 
hotel room. They had been together a 
week that time. 

"Pete, don't say no. Get up. Have 
some breakfast ... uh, lunch. See how 
you feel." 

Stelpart looked at his watch. 
Lunch? He didn't realize he'd slept that 
late. But he didn't regret it. It was a 
safe way to pass time. 

"I don't know," he answered, 
thinking of Laura again. "I really don't 
know." 

"Can I call you in an hour, Pete?" 

"Okay. Yeah." He didn't see how 


an hour would make any difference, 
but he wanted to get rid of Tadlo. 
"CaU me." 

Tadlo's face vanished. Stelpart 
stared at the blank ceiling for a while. 
Then he touched a button on his wrist- 
meter and held it up so he could read 
the face. Green sinusoids flashed by, 
showing him exactly what he expected 
to see. His E-components were low, 
mostly at their nadirs. Three of his 
P-components were at critical zero 
crossings. 

That meant he'd be a disagreeable 
son-of-a-gun for the rest of the day. 
But worse, he'd be accident-prone — 
^likely to slip off a walkway or catch an 
arm in a sliding door. Three Ps crit- 
ical! He couldn't recall when he'd last 
been in such a precarious state. 

He turned his thoughts back to 
Tadlo. He owed Tadlo a favor, but 
Laura's welfare was his chief concern. 
Laura. He preferred to think of her in 
her natural state — a child-mouthed 
girl with a firm chin that told people 
she got what she wanted. Her hair was 
short, black and curiy; her figure was 
trim, almost boyish. She had plenty of 
talent; what she lacked was glamor. 
That's why she needed Stelpart. 

In London they had talked about 
going on tour together, maybe even to 
the CYNeill colonies. They had laughed 
about the fact that the British still 
couldn't heat their hotels properly, had 
used that as an excuse to linger under 
the covers. He dubbed her Miss Stock- 
ing-foot then, after the foot warmers 
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she always wore in bed. 

They had been together a few times 
since London, but the moment for a 
commitment between them had some- 
how not yet arrived. He wasn't sure he 
wanted her to see him in his current 
state. He certainly didn't want to pro- 
duce inferior art for her. 

He slid his legs to the floor and rais- 
ed his lanky frame carefully. There 
was no point in risking a sprained 
ankle today. On days like this it was 
best not to get out of bed at all. 

Across the room sat his recreation 
control pad — a white tablet with 
square black keys in front of a small 
flat screen. He walked to the console 
and lowered himself gently into the 
chair. There were some simple experi- 
ments he could use to test himself. Re- 
action time seemed like a good param- 
eter to measure. He pimched for the 
program, then spent a minute trying to 
follow with his finger a moving spot on 
the screen. Score: 4.2 out of 10. Unsafe 
driver. No surprise there, with his 
Physical components crossing their 
zeros. 

He wondered about the significance 
of his Emotional vector. Two com- 
ponents at dead bottom together. He 
punched for the directory to the 
Modem's painting collection and look- 
ed at the listing under Mondrian's 
name. No, not Mondrian. Something 
flashier ... Ventano. He tapped the se- 
quence that projected the 'Tassage 
through the Nebula" onto the far wall 
at full scale. He stored at the re- 


creation of the famed canvas for about 
thirty seconds. Yes, the puU was stiU 
there. He could feel himself falling in, 
like an asteroid under the influence of a 
heavy star. 

He felt ready to make a decision. 
Perhaps he'd be disagreeable to be 
with, but at least he could still feel. If 
he could feel, he could work. He just 
had to keep from breaking a leg some- 
where between his cube and the White 
House. 

Tadlo didn't even give him the full 
hour. He called again just as Stelpart 
was finishing a late lunch. "What do 
you say. Pete boy? I see you got your- 
self dressed. You look fine, if you asK 
me." 

"I'm grouchy as hell," Stelpart 
retored to the small image in the kitch- 
en wall. '3ut I may do it after all. Are 
you springing for a cab?" 

"From the airport? Of course." 

'Trom here." 

Tadlo bit his lip. 'Trom your 
place?" His pause was just long enough 
to make Stelpart feel guilty for asking. 
"Sure, Pete. I'll send one prepaid. At 3 
sharp." 

"Okay." 

"And she's doing the same routine 
she did last month in K.C. Do you 
have it?" 

"I'll find it." 

"Good luck, Pete. And thanks." 



telpart left his cube at 2:55 and 


took the lift to the roof. He could hear 
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several choppers in the air, could see 
one nearly overhead. He didn't know 
if any of them were for him. For the 
first time in his life, he decided to wait 
in the crasl^roof shelter. It was foolish 
to think that trouble went hunting the 
weak, but he did it anyway. The cab 
was two minutes late. 

The pilot was a slightly plump 
blonde, garbed to show plenty of skin. 
She had the kind of long legs you'd like 
to see on the stage; a few months of 
dieting and exercise were all she needed 
in that department. It was too bad 
about her face, Stelpart thought: big 
nose, big chin, hair completely wrong. 
She needed a cosmo, but probably 
couldn't afford one. 

"Got a prepay for Tadlo Talent 
Agency. Pickup Mr. Stelpart. Destiiui- 
tion D.C." She looked at him with 
curiosity. "You Stelpart?" 

He nodded. 

She stared at her clipboard. "Didn't 
say where in D.C." 

"White House, pad four." 

She griimed and primped her sag- 
ging beehive of hair. "No kiddin'7" 
Then she turned serious for a moment. 
"Hey, you're on the level, right? I don't 
waima get shot down in this thing." 

"Nothing to worry about." A presi- 
dential aide had called him shortly 
after he'd finished with Tadlo. In a 
momentary panic, Stelpart fumbled in 
his pocket for the sheet on which he'd 
written the password. It was still there. 
"I'll tell you what to say when the time 
comes." 


"Okay, Mr. Stelpart. Park that 
under you if you want." She pointed to 
his toolkit, a bulky rectangular case 
suspended from his right hand. 

Stelpart stepped inside the six- 
passenger craft. He chose the seat 
directly behind the pilot, where he 
could have a partial view of the instru- 
ment panel. He slid his case under, 
then clicked the belts around his mid- 
dle. By the time he finished, the cab 
was rising. 

"A lot going on over there today," 
she said. 

"Over where?" 

"At the White House. High-level 
talks and all that." 

He couldn't recaU anything. "I 
haven't been listening to the news." 

"You should have seen them on the 
A.M. 'cast. Emperors, they call them- 
selves. The Emperor of South Africa. 
The Emperor of West Africa. Some 
titlesi" 

"Yeah." Stelpart wasn't up to wor- 
rying about presidential problems with 
world trade. He's have to direct what 
energies he had towards preparing 
Laura. 

"And there's a banquet tonight," 
the girl continued. "Entertainment. 
The works." 

"Yeah." 

"Say, you aren't part of that are 
you? Wasn't there something about a 
talent agency on the tab?" She turned 
around to take another look at him. 

Stelpart grinned, "pid you ever 
hear of Laura Pond?" 
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'mo7" 

'laiira Pond. She won an Olympic 
silver medal ... about eight years ago. 
Gymnastics." 

"I don't know." 

"She was a teen-ager then. Now 
she's a gymnastic dancer." 

"Like what's her name? The one 
with all the rhinestones?" 

"That's right. But 1 think Laura's 
even better." 

The blonde seemed to be more in- 
terested in Stelpart's conversation than 
in watching where she was flying. A 
warning buzzer went off over her 
head. "Damn." She adjusted her course 
to keep a proper distance from the 
chopper ahead of them. "Now what 
were you saying? Are you this girl's 
manager or something?" 

"Adomer." Stelpart took his 
sketchpad out of a pocket on his kit. 
He flipped it open to the page he'd 
been working on, leaned forward, and 
showed it to her. 

"Not bad. Not bad. Those emper- 
ors are going to go home googly- 
eyed." 

He smiled. "I hope so. This is sup- 
posed to be my day off." 

"Day off?" She paused to listen to 
something in her earphone. "Hold on 
folks, elevator going up." She twisted 
the control and they started to ascend 
to a higher corridor. 

Stelpart looked out the window; 
there was nothing to see but grey haze. 
"Where are we, do you know?" 

"Over Hoboken most likely." She 


paused again to listen. "Okay. We stay 
at this altitude tiU Baltimore." 

"That's fine. I'd just as soon keep 
my limch down." 

"What were you saying about your 
day off? You're a Klabber I'll bet. Just 
like all the show folks." 

"Sure I am. You should be one 
too." 

She tossed her head. "Me? I don't 
need that. I can tell when I'm gonna 
have a wrong day as soon as I wake 
up. I call in sick, you bet'cha. Never 
had a crackup yet." 

"I'm afraid I couldn't get away with 
your life-style," he laughed. "I may 
have appointments six months in ad- 
vance. ... I've got to know ahead of 
time when my down days will be." 

"Maybe so..." She sounded uncon- 
vinced. 

"And when people have to work 
together, it gets even tougher. If 
they're out of phase with each other . . . 
tensions develop. Give them time and 
the whole show blows up." 

"Okay. But to have one of those ' 
things inside you. I mean ... doesn't it 
make you feel like some kind of — 
weU, some kind of machine?" 

Stelpart laughed again. "Everyone 
has the same supradian rhythms." 

"Super what?" 

"Supradian. Cycles that last longer 
than a day. They're just cycles of hor- 
mone levels and the like. Everyone has 
them, but in most people they're not 
perfectly regular." 

"Nobody's perfect." The blonde, as 
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if that comment jogged her memory, 
made a quick survey of her instrument 
panel. 

'3ut with the Klab regulator, my 
cycles are exact,'' he continued. "Exact, 
therefore predictable. That's the whole 
point." 

She shrugged. "I think I'll take my 
chances with Ma Nature, imperfect as 
she is." 

"Well..." he added. "We Klabbers 
are always trying to convert people. 
Don't say I didn't try." He started to 
sketch again on his pad. Then he took 
out a color pencil and filled in some of 
the shaded areas. 

He was still doodling oh his pad 
when the girl told him to look out the 
window. He could see the Washington 
Monument to his left; the White 
House, surrotmded by its double 
fence, lay straight ahead. A pair of 
antiaircraft guns on the lawn seemed to 
be aimed directly at them. 

"They want to know what the tem- 
perature up here is," she said, pointing 
to her earphone. "1 don't have a 
meter." 

'Tell them it's..." He pulled out the 
crumpled sheet of paper. "Ninety-two 
Fahrenheit, fifteen Celsius." 

"If you say so." She repeated his 
words into the throat mike. "I guess 
they liked that," she grinned. "They're 
taking us down." 

They descended towards a large 
white "4" that turned out to be an ar- 
rangement of white stones in the lawn 
to the side of the pad. A number of 


sharp-looking soldiers in neat khaki 
watched as the door of the cab opened. 
Several fingered automatic weapons. 

"Thanks for the lift," Stelpart said 
as they landed with a jolt. He tore off a 
page from his sketchpad and handed it 
to her. It showed his notion of how she 
should have her hair done to best 
highlight her face. 

She lit up when she saw it. "Any 
time, doll. Any time." 

He picked up his kit and headed for 
the door. 

"Watch your head," she warned. 

He ducked in time to avoid scalping 
himself, but as he stepped out, his left 
shoe didn't clear. The heel snagged for 
an instant. He lost his balance and 
tumbled towards the asphalt. 

"Watch it, buddy," someone said. 
One of the soldiers caught him about 
halfway down. 'Take it easy, fella. 
You've got plenty of time." 

Slightly dazed, Stelpart regained 
his footing and then looked over at the 
case he'd dropped. Spray pens and 
paint tubes were scattered about the 
pad. 

"Are you all right, Mr. Stelpart?" 
The blonde had her head out the door 
of the chopper. 

"Fine. Fine. Have a good flight 
back." He bent down and picked up 
his belongings. He moved slowly, as if 
trying to make up for his recent care- 
lessness. 

As soon as he got his kit together, 
they took it away from him. A pair of 
officers in blue caps searched it for 
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who-knows-what. Then they took him 
into an elevator. The white buttons 
were unmarked and the door had no 
window. He could only guess at the 
number of floors they were descend- 
ing. 

They took him down a silent, 
white-walled hallway to the room 
where Laura was waiting. When she 
came to the door, her face was flushed. 
'I've been limbering up," she explain- 
ed. Her thin nose seemed redder than 
the rest. She was wearing a blue 
leotard and her pink-enameled "good 
luck" earrings. Stelpart thanked the of- 
ficers and stepped into the room. 

As soon as the door slid shut, she 
gave him 2m enthusiastic hug. 

"Careful, Laura. I'm dangerous," 
he said with a grin. '1 almost fell on my 
teeth out there. It could be 
contagious." 

"I don't think so." She stood on her 
toes and gave him a peck on the chin. 
Her kinky hair dusted his neck as she 
eased down. "You're an ace to come, 
Pete. You reaUy are." 

"Maybe more ass than ace. I'll be 
lucky to get home intact." He picked 
her up for a quick nuzzle, nearly drop- 
ped her. "See what I mean?" 

"Come on, Pete. How bad off are 
you?" She reached for his wristmeter. 
He liked the feel of her fingers against 
his skin. He liked her aroma of rose oil. 

"Now do you believe?" he asked, 
as she watched the sequence of 
sinusoids. 

"You know what, Pete?" She look- 


ed up at him with great seriousness. '1 
don't think I'd have done the same for 
you." 

"No kidding? And let's see what 
youve got going...." 

He picked up her wrist in turn. He 
whistled as the display flipped through 
its sequence. "Not bad at all." There 
was nothing critical in any of her vec- 
tors; most of the curves were solidly 
plus. 

"One thing's for sure." He grinned. 
"At this moment, you and I are grossly 
unfit to be working together." 

"We'll have to do it anyway," she 
said. 

He gave her hand a squeeze. It real- 
ly felt good to be with her again. He 
would have liked a more intimate 
greeting before starting work, but 
there just wasn't time. 

"Okay now. How are we supposed 
to get anything done in this place?" He 
took a quick survey of the room, 
which seemed to have been designed to 
be an office. A chrome desk, pushed 
into a comer, had been piled with 
Laura's cases. There was a pseudo-win- 
dow on one wall that was set to a sum- 
mer view of the White House lawn. 
Another waU held a floor-to-ceiling 
mirror. "We need better lighting," he 
grumbled. 

"There's a control somewhere. Try 
near the door." Laura launched into a 
backbend to the floor while Stelpart 
hunted for the knobs. He turned the in- 
tensity to MAX and the spectral mix to 
DAY. Wall panels and ceiling respond- 
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ed to produce a uniform illumination. 

''Great. Now all we need is a stool." 

Laura, back fully arched and head 
upside-down, directed him to a low 
plastic table next to the desk. "Best 
they could find," she said. "It looks 
flimsy, but I don't weigh all that 
much." 

"I guess it'll do. This setup is not ex- 
acdy professional. I thought they had 
real dressing rooms here." 

"So did I. They've got a lot of peo- 
ple in today. I guess the others got the 
dressing rooms." 

"Okay. We'll make do. Go put 
your pants on." 

"Which ones?" 

"Gold. I guess you should look at 
this." He took out his sketchpad and 
showed her what he'd planned. 

She nodded. "I like." Then she 
skipped over to the desk. 'Turn 
around," she said impishly. 

He smiled and began to busy him- 
self with his toolkit. He took out the 
spraypens and laid them on an empty 
book shelf. Then, one by one, he load- 
ed them with the ca^dges he'd mixed 
at home. He taped a piece of simuskin 
to the wall, made some sample strokes 
to satisfy himself that the spray widths 
were properly set. 

"I'm ready," she announced with a 
fanfare. Clad in nothing but a pair of 
gold lam6 hotpants, she did a hand- 
spring into the center of the room. 
Stelpart wolf- whistled. Then he tucked 
a transparent shield around her waist 
to keep the hotpants clean. 


She stood on the table while he 
gave her legs an overall coating of 
white. Then he began to paint a neo- 
escapist version of Eve's serpent on her 
left leg. It was to be a green-and-gold 
serpent that wound three times around 
and ended with its forked tongue prob- 
ing her inner thigh. He made his first 
slip about ten centimeters up from the 
tail. He swore, whited over the un- 
wanted green streak, and set to work 
again. It took him nearly an hour to 
complete the job, and by that time she 
was starting to fidget. 

"What's the matter, Laura? You 
know how I am today. I just don't 
have my steady hand." 

She confessed to a mild case of jit- 
ters as she swung down to a seated 
position. 

"It's going to be tough, Laura, but 
if you can hold still long enough, I 
think I can finish." There was still a 
great deal of work ahead of him. On 
her back and chest, he created an 
abstraction that suggested a tree's 
branches with her breasts as brown 
birds. Here there were slips also, but 
the composition permitted a fair 
margin for error. "Elements of 
chance," he called them. 

When he was done, she raced to the 
mirror and declared her satisfaction. 
She stayed there awhile, doing knee ex- 
ercises while he rested his tired back on 
the rug. His hands and arms were 
weary. He couldn't remember when 
he'd last felt so weak. 

"Do you think they're going to feed 
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US soon?" he asked. "I'll need an hour 
for your face afterwards." 

"We're supposed to meet the Presi- 
dent sometime before the main event. I 
know that much." 

"No kidding?" He'd never met a 
President. Lots of celebrities but never 
a President. He found the notion sur- 
prisingly exciting. "Maybe you'd better 
get yourself ready then. Put on your 
own face to meet the President in, 
while 1 think about your hair." He got 
up, walked over to the boxes on the 
desk, and started to look for a suitable 
headpiece. "This is pretty close to what 
I want." He pointed to a mound of sil- 
ver curls. "What do you say?" 

"It looks right, Pete. I just wish I 
could sit still." She took out a handbag 
and began to apply color to her lips. 

"Laura, you've got nothing to 
worry about. You're going to be the 
numero uno of the evening." 

"I'll be happy if they just like me." 

"Like you? They'll love you. I 
know it." He left her to her mirror and 
began to clean his p)ens. "Say, Laura, 
did you ever wonder if the President is 
a Klabber?" he asked as he popped out 
a paint cartridge and replaced it with a 
cartridge filled with solvent. 

"The President? I never thought 
about it. It could be a bad thing, don't 
you think? I mean if his coordinates 
got out." 

"You mean it might give the enemy 
an edge." He looked back at her. She 
turned from the mirror to consider the 
question. 


"I remember something like that," 
she said. "There was an article in one 
of the Klab mags. You know the guy 
who shot Chesterton?" 

"Yeah." 

"He admitted to picking the day of 
the attack from Chesterton's bio- 
rhythms." 

"Biorhythms?" 

"Right. The old theory. He just 
started from Chesterton's birthdate 
and assumed a 23-day P-cycle. Lucky 
for Chesterton he was slightly off." 

"Lucky all right. I guess if I were 
President and I were a Klabber I'd keep 
my setting to myself.'' Stelpart reached 
for another pen. "And you can bet I'd 
b^f up the Secret Service guard on my 
critical days...." 

His speculations were interrupted 
by the door tone. At the door stood a 
grey-haired man in a blue cap who an- 
nounced that he would escort them to 
dinner. 

"Ah-ha. They didn't forget that we 
folks eat too." 

"We?" Laura complained. "I don't 
want anything but a glass of skim 
milk." She finished her face while 
Stelpart cleaned his last pen. Then she 
donned an elegant smearless robe, a 
fiill-length white-and-platinum model. 

As they left the room, Stelpart be- 
gan to get his first attack of butterflies. 
"Laura, I think your jitters are getting 
to me," he said as they followed the 
grey-haired escort into the elevator. 
The elevator rose quickly, giving his 
stomach a downward lurch. 
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They were led to a small ballroom. 
At one end, a long table glittered with 
silver and crystal. The President and 
the First Lady, along with several un- 
familiar people, were standing in a 
receiving line. The entertainers and 
their associates had formed a queue 
that stretched halfway across the 
room. Stelpart noted that the President 
was shorter than he looked on the vid, 
balder too. But the quick smile was 
there; its warmth crossed the room. 

It struck Stelpart then, with full in- 
tensity, that Laura was finally getting 
the chance she deserved. She had 
worked hard, but recognition had been 
slow. If she was successful tonight, 
Stelpart knew her career would soar. 
He wanted that almost as much as she 
did. He could not predict, however, 
the effect of such success on their 
relationship with each other. 

He looked again at the assembled 
parties. The President was still smiling. 
Two Secret Service men were stationed 
behind him and three stood facing the 
reception line. They wore blue suits 
with red carnations in their lapels. 
They were trying very hard to look 
casual. 

Stelpart turned to watch the news 
crews scrambling for position as the 
entertainers were greeted and sent to 
the diiung table. Their tape on Laura, 
he knew, would provide invaluable 
publicity if they chose to air it. In the 
high-ceilinged room, the crews had 
been abl^ to deploy focusmikes on 
three-meter booms and periscopic 


cameras. Despite these advantages, 
however, their personnel were con- 
stantly jostling each other and the 
guests. To make things worse, they 
had left pieces of equipment scattered 
about the floor. 

"Watch your step," Stelpart warn- 
ed Laura as she nearly tripped on a 
cable. It would be a cruel stroke of 
fate, he reflected, for Laura to be the 
one to have an accident. She stepped 
over the cable and followed the queue. 
Stelpart kept watching for obstacles, 
wondering what could possibly go 
wrong. He felt that, clumsy as he was, 
he would have to be her protector for 
the next few hours. 

Laura waved to a slim brunette in a 
red formal gown who was not far 
ahead of them. "It's Carol Kasami," 
she told him, "my new accompanist." 

Stelpart nodded. He had assumed 
that she would have an accompaiust 
somewhere, but hadn't thought to ask 
her whereabouts. He waved to Carol 
also, but his view of her was blocked 
by a camera crew. For some reason, 
the news personnel kept cutting across 
the queue of entertainers. This was 
particularly annoying. He didn't want 
to see a boom come crashing down on 
someone. 

Now another group crossed in 
front of Laura, and when they had 
passed, someone came right up behind 
Stelpart. He turned and noticed that a 
soundman had paused to take apart a 
piece of his equipment. 

The man was blocking the progress 
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of those to his rear. A woman attired 
as a magician darted around the 
obstacle and came up to Stelpart. He 
saw then that the soundman had taken 
the grip off his boom; the 1-shaped grip 
looked distinctly like a weapon. Was it 
a gun? Oh, nol Not that. Stelpart 
could feel Laura's universe collapsing. 

The man pointed the thing at the 
President. It was definitely a gun. 
Stelpart shouted as he lunged past the 
magician in an attempt to knock the 
man down. Stelpart's foot caught on 
the boom that had been dropped to the 
floor. There were shots and he went 
down. 


w 


Ihen he opened his eyes again, 
daylight was streaming through a real 
window onto his suspensor bed. The 
side of his ribcage ached and his head 
felt stuffed with paper. Laura and a 
short, chubby nurse were standing 
over him. 

"What the hell?" Under his gown he 
found a lumpy bandage covering the 
center of pain. The faces, the window, 
the white flowers on the dresser, all 
seemed to be swimming. It was the 
kind of feeling he'd expect to have if 
he'd gone critical in every one of his 
components at the same time. 

'To bad you missed the A.M. 
news," said the nurse with a wink. 

"The President?" Stelpart was just 
starting to remember his last moment 
of consciousness. 

"That flying leap you made saved 
him," said Laura. She was her im- 


adorned self again, but her skin seem- 
ed to radiate from an inner source of 
light. 

"I didn't make any flying leap. I 
tripped over that goddamn boom," 
Stelpart groaned. His head was start- 
ing to clear, but he still felt tired and 
weak. 

"You knocked the man down," said 
Laura. "That's all that matters." 

"And then?" He fingered the ban- 
dage again. "The shots?" 

"You got hit by a sturmer," said the 
nurse. "Secret Service. They send their 
regrets." 

"Stunner, huh. I think it blew the 
hell out of my regulator." 

"Your Klab system is going to need 
adjustment, Mr. Stelpart," the nurse 
replied. "The doctor will talk to you 
about it." 

"And what about you, Laura?" He 
didn't want to admit he'd done it for 
her. He was satisfied to let her think 
he'd acted out of patriotism. "Did they 
cancel the show?" 

"Oh, no." Her eyebrows arched into 
wishbones. "Everything went according 
to schedule. I was worried about you, 
but they said you'd be all right." 

'1 never finished your face." He 
stretched out a hand towards her 
cheek. 

'1 did it myself. It wasn't a Stelpart 
face ... but it was a face." 

"So you danced for the President." 

"They gave me a standing 
ovationi" Her smile was of one who 
still couldn't grasp her good fortune. 
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'"Numero imo/' he said trium- 
phantly. knew you could do it." He 
threw out both hands, winced at the 
pain as he stressed the wound. "Ouch!" 

Laura turned to the nurse. "Could I 
see him alone for few minutes? It's im- 
portant that I talk to him before he sees 
the doctor. About his readjustment." 

The nurse nodded and stepped to 
the door. Stelpart could see that there 
was a crowd out there, but the nurse 
waved them back and they stepped out 
of the way. Someone snaked a perilens 
through the opening and took a quick 
photo before the door slid shut. 

"I want to show you this," Laura 
said when they were finally alone. She 
pulled a folding chair close to the bed 
and sat down on it. "1 asked Tad to run 
it off for you." She took out a two- 
page computer printout. 

Stelpart stared at the sheets, not 
sure what to make of them. Part of it 
was his appointments calendar. 

"You've got to be reset anyway," 
she said. "They can start you at these 
coordinates." She pointed to a table of 
numbers. "It won't be much harder 
than putting you back to where you 
were. And then we'll be in synch." 

"We?" He was beginning to realize 
the significance of what she was show- 
ing him. 

"You and 1." She gave him a mis- 
chievous half-smile. 

"All our components will match ... 


exactly ... all the time?" 

She nodded. 

He had heard of people doing that. 
Spaceflight crews, for example. In the 
arts, there were famous teams like 
Sastro and Tong. Synching was said to 
eliminate much of the friction that in- 
evitably arises between people who 
spend much time together. 

But there was more to it than that; 
there were advantages that transcend- 
ed mere compatibility. 

"So that's your proposal," he said 
with feigned disappointment. "I 
always hoped that I'd be the one doing 
the askir\g." 

"Pete!" she chided. She put her 
warm forehead against his cheek. His 
nostrils filled with the scent of rose oil. 

"Yes, Miss Stocking-foot," he said 
with a grin. "This wasn't quite the way 
I expected it to happen ... but you've 
got yourself a partner." He stretched 
out his arm again, this time ignoring 
the pain. 

Then he drew her close to him and 
started to think about what lay ahead. 
The two of them, always in synch, 
riding the curves together. Dexterous 
together, fumble-fingered together. 
Bright together, dull together. Serious 
together, foolish together. 

Working when they were high, 
staying in bed when they were low. 
Staying in bed together. 

It seemed like a promising future. 
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Eastcliff was dying of a disease that was impervious to modem 
medications. And so he found himself on a river of the planet 
known as Silver Dollar, heading upstream towards a remarkable 
clinic staffed by witch doctors with medical degrees. 


The Tents 

BY 

ROBERT F 

■■^Eastcliff had been on the river 
three days before there was any notice- 
able convergence of its distant banks. 
Even then he wasn't certain whether 
the river had really begun to narrow or 
whether his eyes were misinforming 
him. He needed tangible proof that the 
launch was moving upstream, not 
merely holding its own against the cur- 
rent, and what a man needs often influ- 
ences what he sees — or what he thinks 
he sees — e^>ecially when he is dying. 

There were times when Eastcliff 
found himself thinking of the river as a 
lake. The illusion was reinforced by 
the almost imperceptible current, bol- 
stered by the middle - of - the - stream 
course he had fed into the A.P. so that 
he might remain as aloof as possible 
from the forested banks and the scat- 
tered Ebononese villages. His desire for 
privacy accrued in large part from his 
nature, but there was a practical rea- 
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son behind it as well. Although the 
equatorial region of Silver Dollar 
could not properly be classified as a 
primitive wilderness, the bush country 
through which the river ran and on 
whose southern edge the Eastcliff plan- 
tation lay constituted relatively im- 
known territory; and although the Or- 
der of Chinixgeons, for want of an or- 
thodox governmental body, hmction- 
ed as an authority of sorts, the bush- 
blacks who swore fealty to it were for 
the most part only half civilized. 

Eastcliff spent the long, hot days 
reading and remembering, wearing 
dark glasses to protect his sensitive 
eyes from the river's glare. He did not 
read evenings. He sat in the stem, dis- 
tinguishable from the darkness only by 
the glowing ends of the cigarettes he 
smoked, listening to the throb of the 
launch engine and the susumis of the 
wake, staring at the shifting star-pat- 
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terns on the water. Increasingly of late 
he had been able to find beauty in the 
commonplace — in the symmetrical 
serrations of a leaf, in the shy pinkness 
that preceded the first rays of the 
morning sun, in the gray mists that 
materialized each evening and shroud- 
ed the distant banks. 

On the fourth evening, as the 
launch was passing a promontory that 
was too insignificant to have triggered 
a course adjustment, the mists parted 
and a native driuh appeared. Four 
bush-blacks plied hand-carved paddles 
and a fifth manned a crude wooden 
tiller. In the prow a woman stood. She 
was tall and thin, and possessed the 
erect, almost rigid posture of her race. 
A bright red kerchief half hid her 
night-black hair and she carried a small 
crimson satchel in her right hand. She 
was wearing a calico half-skirt and hal- 
ter; sandals woven of yellow filamen- 
tous reeds encased her feet. 

She waved to Eastcliff, who was 
leaning on the port rail smoking a ci- 
garette. He did not wave back, but 
stared coldly down at the driuh and its 
Ebononese occupants, trying to anal- 
yze an irrational deja vu which the 
woman had somehow evoked. The 
launch had not been built for speed, 
and the lean and muscular paddlers 
had no trouble pulling the driuh along- 
side and holding it in position by seiz- 
ing the bottom bar of the rail. '1 wish 
transportation to the clinic," the wo- 
man called up to Eastcliff. 'Tou will be 
amply repaid." 


He wasn't surprised that she knew 
his destination. The Eastcliff planta- 
tion employed bush-blacks recruited 
from all parts of Ebonon and was inex- 
tricably tied into the "bramblevine" 
that connected every viUage, every 
hiayau, every farm in the territory. AU 
Eastcliff, his ailing mother, his sister or 
his brother-in-law had to do was 
cough, and every bush-black in the 
coimtry would know about it in a mat- 
ter of hours. But although the woman 
knew he was going to the clinic, she 
could not possibly know why. Both 
the chirurgeons and the "bush-doctors" 
adhered rigidly to the equivalent of a 
Hippocratic Oath, and the bush-doctor 
whom Eastcliff had consulted and 
who, after diagnosing his illness, had 
radioed the clinic, would not have 
dreamed of violating his privacy. 

"You wiD be amply repaid," the 
woman called up again when Eastcliff 
made no answer. "And I will not be in 
your way." 

She spoke English excellently. 
Many bush-blacks found the language 
unconquerable. She had high, wide 
cheekbones, and their width was em- 
phasized by the thinness of her cheeks. 
Her complexion was so utterly clear 
that the blue-blackness of her skin ap- 
peared translucent. 

'1 have no accommodations for a 
passenger," Eastcliff said. 

"1 will gladly sleep on the deck." 

He sighed. The prospect of having 
his privacy invaded by a bush-black fe- 
male dismayed him. But he couldn't 



risk offending a manifestly nspectcd 
member of the race that supplied the 
laborers and the menials without 
which the Eastcliff Empire would Ian* 
guish and die. "'Very well/' he said at 
last. "You may come on board." 

She tossed up her crimson satchel 
and he caught it and set it on the deck. 
Then, hiding his revulsion to the best 
of his ability, he reached down, gave 
her his hand and helped her climb over 
the rail. 'Thank you," she said, 
straightening her half-skirt. "My name 
is Sefira." 

The driuh dropped swiftly behind, 
turned and headed back toward the 
promontory. Eastcliff did not bother to 
divulge his own name; she undoubted- 
ly knew it anyway. Carrying her satch- 
el, he led the way below deck to the 
single cabin and set the satchel on the 
bunk. "You can sleep here. I have a 
comfortable deckchair that unfolds in- 
to a bed, and I much prefer to sleep in 
the open in any case." 

The tone of his voice forbade argu- 
ment. That, and the almost tangible 
aura of authority that covered him like 
a mantle. It was the famous Eastcliff 
authority, compounded of arrogance, 
opportunism and irresistibility, that 
had minted the seemingly worthless 
wilderness that the more favored a An- 
dromedae VI colonials had spumed, 
and had given the planet its name. 

He got blankets from the inbuilt 
bureau (the river nights were chilly), 
tossed two of them on the bunk and 
slung one over his shoulder. Then, 


aware of Sefira's gaze upon him, he 
turned reluctantly and faced her. He 
found himself looking into her eyes. 
They were 'black, but the blackness 
was alien to his experience. It was a 
four-dimensional blackness — it had to 
be — and he felt that he was gazing in- 
to infinite space; that although no stars 
were visible, thousands of them shone 
brightly just beyond the periphery of 
his gaze. But the analogy was unsatis- 
factory. Space connotated absolute 
zero — coldness and indifference. But 
here before him, commingled with a 
poignant Weltschmen and glowing 
warmly in the night of his life, were 
compassion and human kindness of a 
dimension he had not dreamed existed; 
and here before him, too, half hidden 
in the deep darkness, was something 
else — a quality he knew well, yet 
could not recognize. 

As he stood there staring into her 
eyes, deja vu smote him again, with 
such force this time that he nearly stag- 
gered. And suddenly he understood its 
cause: this woman — this blacker- 
than-black Ebononese from the bush, 
with her grotesque clothes and her 
primitive perfume, reminded him of 
his dead wife. It was impossible; it was 
execrable. But it was true. 

Angrily he turned away. "Good 
night," he said. Then, remembering the 
thinness of her face: 'The galley's next 
door if you're hungry." 

'Thank you. I wiU have coffee 
ready when you awake." 
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Every night when Eastcliff feU 
asleep it was like dying, because the 
odds were even that he would never 
awake. But he was used to dying; he 
had been dying now for weeks; and if 
it bothered him more than usual as he 
lay on the unfolded deckchair beneath 
the stars, it was because the clinic was 
so close. Because during his journey 
upstream he had weighed the skepti- 
cism with which the colonials regarded 
the curative powers of the chiruigeons 
and found it to be a product of apart- 
heid and rumor rather than of fact. Be- 
cause, through the persistent mists of 
his own skepticism, he perceived the 
possibility that these revered female 
witch doctors of the bush, these black 
Isoldes with their magic potions, might 
be able to accomplish that which or- 
thodox medicine could not. 

As he died and the stars went out, 
he dreamed as he always did of the 
summer of his life and of Anastasia 
wafting through it like a gende wind, 
breathing through his casde window 
and enveloping him while he slept, per- 
meating his life and softening the aus- 
terity of his existence. Mornings, she 
had brought him orange juice while he 
sat upon the patio gazing out over the 
dawn lawn; evenings, she had mixed 
martinis when the day's work was 
done. And every afternoon there had 
been tea — tea brewed as only she 
could brew it — dew-sweet, mellow, as 
golden as the sun. 

She was awed by him when she 
first arrived at the plantation. His full 


name was Ulysses Eastcliff 111; he own- 
ed, or would upon the death of his 
mother, one hundred ‘thousand acres 
of rich river-silted land upon which 
fluorished, to the tune of four harvests 
a year, the farinaceous grain that con- 
stituted Silver Dollar's staff of life. But 
her awe of him, had she but known it, 
fell far short of his awe of her. It 
should not have. The Ebonon colonials 
were justifiably, if aggressively proud 
of the new country they had created so 
far from home and, mindful of the in- 
equities of the past, were forever pro- 
claiming that theirs was the ultimate in 
democratic societies; but no one knew 
better than he that they were lying in 
their teeth — that he, Eastcliff, was 
King. As such, he should have been 
totally unaffected by the beautiful 
commoner who stood before him, as 
indifferent toward her as though she 
had been made of clay. 

He had not been. Looking into her 
gold-brown eyes, simultaneously see- 
ing the swirls and undulations of her 
dark-red hair, he had foimd it impossi- 
ble to believe that anything as earthly 
as an employment agency could be re- 
sponsible for her presence in his office. 
She was fresh from the slopes of Olym- 
pus, the daughter of a modern-day 
2^us, begot by him of the star-bedight 
maid of spring. And she was so young, 
so heart-breakingly, so poignantly 
young. It had frightened him that first 
time when he had seen his rude hands 
upon her smooth and flawless flesh, 
and he had been afraid that she would 
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be repelled by his no-longer-youthful- 
body. She had not been. There had 
been no real reason for her to have 
been. He had but just turned forty, and 
he had been lean and hard, and he had 
not yet become host for the lethal 
schizomycetes of Meiskin's disease. 

His atherosclerotic mother had re- 
sented Anastasia at first. The girl had 
no family, her background was vague. 
Surely such as she was no fit vehicle 
through which to perpetuate the East- 
cliff name. Eastcliff's sister, too, had 
resented her in the beginning, while his 
brother-in-law had been cruelly con- 
tumelious — until Eastcliff took him 
behind the stables and beat him nearly 
to death. But in less than a month 
Anastasia won all of them over; as for 
Eastcliff, he had already toppled like a 
tall, gnarled oak. There had been wo- 
men in his life — many of them — but 
they had been mere mistresses: the 
plantation had been his one true love. 
No more. Two months after Anastasia 
became his private secretary, she be- 
came his wife, and the night of his life 
had brightened to day. 


L9astcliff came back from death at 
dawn. Sefira was already up and 
about. She had brewed coffee in the 
galley, and when she saw he was 
awake, she brought him a cup, smiling 
shyly. ''Good morning." 

The coffee didn't taste remotely like 
the kind he made. For this, he was 
grateful. It was strong, but not in the 


least bitter, and she had added just 
enough milk to color it. "How did you 
know I take no sugar?" he asked, sit- 
ting sideways on the deckchair, restmg 
the cup on his knee. 

"You look like the sort of man who 
mightn't." 

"What sort of man is that?" 

She smiled. 'The sort of man like 
you." 

The first rays of the rising sun, 
splashing suddenly upon the river and 
turning the gray deck of the launch to 
gold, brought out the intensity of her 
blackness, emphasizing that unanalyz- 
able quirk of pigmentation that made 
the members of the Ebononese race 
seem not merely black but blue. Her 
skin glistened, and he realized she had 
bathed in the river while he still slept. 
Her black hair glistened too, falling, 
without a kerchief to restrain it, to her 
shoulders. It was freshly combed. 

He saw how close the banks were: 
overnight, the river had narrowed to 
half its former width and the current 
had doubled in strength. He knew the 
clinic must be close. The bush-doctor 
who had diagnozed his illness aiul 
made an appointment for him had said 
when Eastcliff informed him he would 
travel by boat, "Not long after the 
river narrows you will come to an 
abrupt bend. The clinic is just beyond 
the bend. By now, a chirurgeon wiU al- 
ready have been assigned to your 
case." 

He did not need the information 
now; he had Sefira to guide him. It oc- 
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curred to him that he hadn't asked her 
why she was going to the clinic. He did 
so. 

"I work there/' she said. 

"Oh." 

"And you?" 

He saw no reason to hide the truth. 
"I have Meiskin's disease. It's not con- 
tagious/' he added quickly. 

"It is not incurable either." 

"Why do you say that?" 

"Because you act like a doomed 
man." 

He regarded her silently for some 
dme; then he drank the rest of his cof- 
fee and went below deck to wash up. 

When he emerged from the lava- 
tory he saw that Sefira had come down 
to the galley. "What would you wish 
to eat?" she asked. 

"Nothing. I prefer to face my chir- 
uigeon with an empty stomach and a 
clear mind." 

"You will not find her that formid- 
able." 

"Do many colonials visit the 
clinic?" 

"You wiD be the first." 

He was surprised. "I find that hard 
to believe." 

"You should not. It is very difficult 
for a man, even when he is dying, to 
seek help from a member of a race he 
considers, despite incontrovertible evi- 
dence to the contrary, to be different 
from and therefore inferior to his own. 
Even you, who are the first, have no 
doubt pinned your hopes upon the 
chirurgeons' putative magic rather 
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than upon their knowledge of medi- 
cine." 

"But they're witch doctorsl" 

"If you like. But they are witch 
doctors with medical degrees. Port 
D'argent is. not the only spaceport on 
Silver Dollar." 

"But they go into trances. They — " 

"It is unfortunate so many wrong 
words have been applied to them." 

'3ut they themselves applied the 
Ebononese word they're known by. 
And the only English word that fits it 
dates back to medieval times on Earth 
when wounded knights were cared for 
by ignorant noblewoman employing 
God knows what kind of techniques 
and medicinesi" 

'The Ebononese chiruigeons are 
neither ignorant nor noble. It is unfor- 
tunate that a more realistic translation 
could not have been made." 

"I've even heard it said," Eastcliff 
said sardonicaUy, "that they wear 
masks." 

"You win see." 

Deja vu racked him again, and he 
left the galley abruptly and returned to 
the deck. The banks were little more 
than half a mile apart now, and the 
current had again doubled in strength. 
The launch lumbered upstream like a 
pregnant water buffalo, its engine, rev- 
ved up by the A.P*. to meet the chal- 
lenge, klonking rhythmicaUy. He dis- 
liked traveling by air, and he had 
chosen the laimch with comfort in 
mind rather than speed. He hadn't real- 
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ly cared whether he ever reached the 
clinic, hadn't really believed that the 
potions of the chirurgeons would be 
any more effective against Meiskin's 
schizomycetes than the powerful anti> 
biodcs prescribed by his internist. He 
did not tell his family he had the dis- 
ease, and when he set out for the clinic 
he said only that he was going fishing. 
His internist, when Eastcliff had visited 
him last, had given him three months. 
That was ten weeks ago. The laimch, 
in all probability, would turn out to be 
his funeral barge. 

The river continued to narrow but 
no abrupt bend appeared. Sefira had 
come back on deck, and Eastcliff could 
have asked her how much farther they 
had yet to go. However, he did not. 
She stood leaning against the starboard 
rail, gazing at the bank. Once, she 
waved to a group of bush-blacks walk- 
ing single file along a trail that bor- 
der^ the river. Apparently they knew 
her, for all of them waved back. 

Toward midmoming, she said, 
"We are quite close now." 

Looking up ahead, Eastcliff saw the 
bend. But he knew shame rather than 
relief. Meiskin's disease was endemic 
to Ebonon alone, but thus far only a 
few Ebonon colonials had contracted 
it. All of them, apparendy, had had 
the courage to spurn the cliiuc and die 
in dignity in their own beds. All of 
them except him. 

The launch, still keeping meticu- 
lously to the middle of the stream, be- 
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gan roimding the bend. On either side, 
towering trees, flashing with the multi- 
colored patterns of parakeets in flight, 
extended frond-laden branches over 
the river, as though seeking to make 
contact. Inland, similar trees marched 
in serried battalions to low, grass<ov- 
ered hills. Beyond the bend the river 
widened, and the hills receded into 
misty distances. On the right sprawled 
a bush-black village from whose 
waterfront a sturdy pier, lined with 
driuhs, protruded. It was no different 
basically from a dozen other native vil- 
lages Eastcliff had seen: wretched huts 
haphazardly constructed of sticks and 
stones and vines, and roofed with 
overlapping fronds; a maze of narrow 
streets, no two of them running in the 
same direction. Only the clinic, rising 
beyond the bedlam of primitive build- 
ings, made it distinguishable from its 
innumerable cousins of the bush. 

"Clinic" was a misnomer. Dimen- 
sionaDy, at least, the institution more 
nearly corresponded to a hospital. By 
native standards, it was undoubtedly a 
modem, soul-satisfying edifice. By 
Eastcliff's, it was an architectural 
atrocity. The building material consist- 
ed almost exclusively of blue clay that 
had been dredged from the river bot- 
tom and molded into large rectangular 
blocks. Structurally, the building 
seemed sound enough, and the ruitural 
coloring supplied by the blocks was iiv- 
offensive to the eye; but it was pain- 
fully evident to Eastcliff that the build- 
ers had gone about their task without a 
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vestige of a plan. From all indications, 
they had begun with a square, one- 
storied structure, amply large enough, 
no doubt, to have accommodated the 
chiruigeons' first patients. But as the 
patients multiplied, additions had been 
tacked on, stories added; and theq, as 
the need for more and more space con- 
tinued, additions had been added to 
additions and, in those cases where the 
foundations could support the extra 
weight, stories to stories. The result 
was a hodgepodge of conterminous 
structures, no two of them the same 
height, that sprawled back into the 
bush and out of sight and that exceed- 
ed the village in size. 

Eastcliff docked without undue dif- 
ficulty between two driuhs. Sefira had 
gone below; now she re-appeared on 
deck, wearing her bright red kerchief 
and carrying her crimson satchel. In 
her new surroundings, her calico half- 
skirt and halter seemed less grotesque. 

A crowd had begun gathering on 
the pier. She paused by the rail, gazing 
into Eastcliff's eyes as though searching 
for something. Whatever it was, she 
did not seem to find it. 'Thank you for 
bringing me upriver," she said. Then 
her eyes left his and she looked out 
over the people on the pier. "'I am 
black but comely,'" he thought he 
heard her murmur. "'As the tents of 
Kedar. As the curtains of Solomon.'" 
Her eyes lowered to the gathering 
crowd. 'They are so curious — my 
people. That is because they arc sp 
empty. So hollow." She returned her 


eyes to his. "Thank you again for your 
kindness." She hesitated, then turned 
abruptly, climbed over the rail and 
stepped down to the pier. 

"Good-by," he called after her, 
mildly surprised that she had not offer- 
ed him money for her passage. He 
watched her make her way through the 
crowd, enter one of the village streets 
and disappear, and as he watched, deja 
vu overwhelmed him so utterly that his 
throat constricted and his vision blur- 
red. It was as though he had just said 
good-by to Anastasia — not to a bush- 
black female whom he would probably 
forget before tomorrow. 

Irony added itself to his distress, 
rendering it the more acute. For he had 
never said good-by to Anastasia — he 
had never had the chance. They had 
gone to sleep one night in each other's 
arms and he had awakened to find her 
gone. Gone from his bed, gone from 
his house, gone from his demesne. Half 
out of his mind when she did not^'re- 
tum, he had contacted the territorial 
governor and ordered him to initiate a 
discreet search. The search yielded 
nothing in the matter of her where- 
abouts, but it yielded a number of un- 
appetizing items concenut^ her past. 
She had arrived on Silver Dollar slight- 
ly more than a year ago and overnight 
had become the highest priced and 
most sought-after whore on the Port 
D'argent waterfront. Two months be- 
fore she showed up in Eastcliff's office, 
she had abruptly forsaken her chosen 
profession, taken a speed course in sec- 
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retarial work, provided herself with a 
fictitious and purposely ambiguous 
background, and registered with Port 
D'aigent's only employment agency. It 
was as though she had known in ad- 
vance that the job she presently ob- 
tained as Eastcliff's private secretary 
would be available. 

Half numb from these blows. East- 
cliff received yet another in the forin of 
a bank statement. He had opened a 
$100,000 checking account in Anastas- 
ia's name: the statement showed she 
had written exactly one check for ex- 
actly that amount, converting it to 
cash. In the same mall he received a let- 
ter from Anastasia with no return ad- 
dress demanding that he deposit a sec- 
ond $100,000 in the account. He did so 
at once, then stationed himself in the 
bank's lobby, waiting for her to show 
up. He waited there every day for a 
week. In vain. Then news came of her 
in the form of an official report relayed 
to him through the governor's office. 
She had gone back into the bush to 
shack up with two bush-blacks and 
had been accidentally killed one night 
when they fought over her. When 
Eastcliff heard the news he got his croc- 
rifle, hunted the two men down and 
blew both their heads off. There were 
no witnesses, and so the incident failed 
to make the bramblevine. But it made 
the governor's office by way of East- 
cliff himself, and the governor decided 
that for the sake of the Eastcliff name 
and Port D'argent's interstellar reputa- 
tion the Anastasia affair should be 


"cosmetized." The bodies of the two 
bush-blacks were secretly cremated, 
that of Anastasia given to Eastcliff for 
private burial, while information was 
inserted in the Port D'argent Police De- 
partment files and given to the Port 
D'argent Spacetimes to the effect that 
Anastasia, idter obtaining an annul- 
ment of her marriage, had left Silver 
DoUar on a ship bound for Earth. 

But although Eastcliff had escaped 
juridical justice, he had not escaped 
poetic justice. Less than a month after 
murdering Anastasia's two lovers, he 
discovered he had Meiskin's disease. 


tall bush-black wearing a blue 
ankle-length cowl and reed sandals 
emerged from the crowd on the pier 
and approached the launch. His wrin- 
kled face was thin, his black eyes cold 
and uncompromising. "Ulysses East- 
cliff?" 

Eastcliff nodded. 

"A room awaits you at the clinic. 
As you already know, a chirurgeon 
has been assigned to your case. If you 
will accompany me — " 

Eastcliff went below deck, packed a 
few personal items in a small bag, re- 
tiuned topside, closed and locked the 
hatch and joined the blue-cowled man 
on the pier. The latter led the way 
through the crowd, and presently they 
entered one of the village streets. There 
were naked children imderfoot, and 
half-naked mothers with sagging 
breasts watched from dark doorways. 
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s6me of them nursing their young. 

Viewed up dose, the clinic was 
even less prepossessing than when 
viewed from afar. A flagstone walk 
crossed an expanse of sun-bleached 
sward to a porte-cochere as unsightly 
as it was urmecessary, and a crude 
double-door gave into a featureless 
foyer. Beyond the foyer, however, the 
complexion of the cliruc changed. The 
corridor down which the blue-cowled 
man led Eastcliff had been scrubbed till 
walls and floor and ceiling seemed to 
emanate a bluish glow. lUumination 
was provided by primitive fluorescent 
tubes inset in the ceiling. Immaculate 
white doors interrupted the walls at 
regular intervals. Most of them were 
open and gave glimpses of neat, square 
rooms furnished with bed, cabinet and 
chair. Each bed contained a bush-black 
patient. Some were supine; others were 
sitting up, apparently on the way back 
to recovery. 

Young bush-black women wearing 
green caps and green knee-length 
dresses were making the morning 
roimds, some of them carrying trays of 
medications. They appeared to be 
modem medications, and no doubt 
were — products, probably, of one of 
the pharmaceutical laboratories of a 
neighboring province. But they left 
him unimpressed. Modem medications 
did not necessarily imply a modem 
hospital. 

The point was academic in any 
case. Meiskin's disease was impervious 
even to ultramodern medications. 


A tall bush-black woman clad in 
blue passed Eastcliff and his escort, 
and Eastcliff knew without needing to 
be told that she was one of the chir- 
urgeons. She wore a hood rather than 
a cap, and her gown fell all the way to 
her ankles. A veil-like gauze mask cov- 
ered her nose and mouth and chin, its 
immaculate whiteness in sharp con- 
trast with the rest of her attire. It was 
true, then, about the masks. What 
wasn't true was the widely circulated 
rumor that the masks were on the 
order of the grotesque affairs worn in 
olden days by Afro witch doctors. 

At the corridor's end, a stairway 
right-angled upward to a low-ceilinged 
second story. Eastcliff had to stoop to 
enter the room to which the blue-cowl- 
ed man conducted him. Like the others 
he had seen, it contained a bed, a 
cabinet and a chair. A refuse container 
stood beside the bed. Wearily he sat 
down on the chair; when he looked 
back at the doorway he saw that the 
blue-cowled man had been supplanted 
by a timid girl wearing a green cap and 
a green dress. 

DifBdently she asked him to un- 
dress and don the hospital gown she 
had brought. He obeyed, hiding to the 
best of his ability the revulsion her 
nearness evoked in him. He did not 
fool her any more than he had fooled 
Sefira. He sat on the side of the bed 
and she took a sample of his blood 
from his right arm. He saw that her 
hands were trembling and realized that 
she was terrified of him. When she fin- 
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ished she said in a trembling voice, 
'The chiruigeon that is assigned to you 
will come see you as soon as analysis is 
been madeJ' She almost ran from the 
room. 

He lit a cigarette, smoked for a 
while, then threw the butt on the floor. 
He lay back on the bed, covered him- 
self with its single sheet and clasped his 
hands behind his head. He stared up at 
the scrubbed blue ceiling, realizing 
how tired, how exhausted he was. The 
river journey had consumed what little 
eneigy the Meiskin schizomycetes had 
left him. The brightness of the still-cool 
morning came through the room's only 
window, and the ceiling reflected it in- 
to his eyes, sending splinters of pain in- 
to his retinas. He had removed his dark 
glasses upon entering the clinic, but he 
did not bother to get them out of his 
coat on the chair beside the bed. In- 
stead he continued to stare masochis- 
tically up at the ceiling. Hypersensi- 
tivity to light was the prelude to the 
blindness that in turn was the prelude 
to the death that came seconds later. 
Meiskin, after isolating his precious 
bacterium, had dealt lovingly with the 
inexorable progression of the disease in 
a learned paper in a learned journal 
that learned researchers like himself 
subscribed to. His face was assured. 
Like Raynaud's, like Addison's, like 
Parkinson's.... 

Eastcliff must have slept. The 
morning coolness had given way to the 
asphyxiating warmth of midday, and 
he was no longer alone in the room. 


Just within the doorway, a statue stood 
— tall, blue-gowned, white-masked. 
And above the mask, black depths of 
eyes into which he had gazed before. 

Sefira. 

She walked over to the bed with 
that effortless grace of hers and took 
his pulse with long, cool fingers. 
"Why?" he demanded. "Why didn't 
you tell me you were my chirurgeon?" 

She did not look into his eyes. "If I 
had, would you have continued your 
journey?" 

"No." 

"So I did not tell you." 

"What were you doing in the 
bush?" 

"All chirurgeons live in the bush. It 
is our home. I live near where you took 
me on board." 

"And you commute by driuhsT 

"We reside here at the clinic except 
on our days off; then we depend on 
driuhs. Yesterday was my day off. Yes- 
terday evening, you came along." 

He said, "You knew I was coming, 
didn't you." 

"Yes, of course. I had been assigned 
to you, had I not? And now 1 have 
good news for you. The tests we made 
of your blood show conclusively that 
the vaccine series was successful." 

"What vaccine series?" 

Without answering, she withdrew 
an ampule from a pocket of her gown 
and rolled up his right sleeve. He felt a 
faint prick; a moment later she tossed 
the empty ampule into the waste con- 
tainer by the bed. 'That was the first of 
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the supplementary injections. There 
will be seven more, which my assis- 
tants wiU administer at two and one- 
half hour intervals. A spinal tap will 
then be made, but it will be routine. By 
tomorrow morning, you will be 
cured.'' 

'That's preposterousl Meiskin's 
disease can't be cured overnight!" 

"According to your colonial doc- 
tors, it cannot be cured at all. Besides, 1 
did not say it could be cured overnight. 
Be patient. In the morning, the admin- 
istrator will explain everything to you. 
Now, I must go." 

In the doorway, she paused and 
looked back at him. Looked, for the 
first time since enteimg the room, into 
his eyes. Looking back into hers, he 
knew once again, during the brief in- 
terval before she turned and vanished 
down the corridor, the depth and 
breadth of them; the Weltschmerz and 
the boundless compassion — and, yes, 
the love she bore him. And knew 
something else as well. They were the 
eyes of a saint. 

The blue-cowled man sat alone in 
the ground-floor room to which East- 
cliff had been directed. Only a desk, 
patterned with a parellelogram of mor- 
ning sunlight, indicated that the room 
was an office. The blue-cowled man 
sat behind the desk. He motioned East- 
cliff into a chair opposite him. 

"How do you feel?" 

"Reborn," Eastcliff said. 

The blue-cowled man handed him a 


small sealed envelope. 'It is from Se- 
fira. There is no need for you to read it 
now. It will be better if you wait tiU 
you are on the river." 

"Where is she?" 

"She has returned to her home in 
the bush. The chirurgeons' code is a 
rigid one. It does not coimtenance a 
chirurgeon's falling in love with a pa- 
tient. When this occurs, she must con- 
fess her transgression to her superiors 
and disqualify herself. Yours was Se- 
fira's last case." 

Eastcliff said coldly, "What manner 
of a woman would faU in love with a 
man the moment she set eyes on him?" 

"It did not happen quite that way. 
This will become clear to you present- 
ly* 

"Our name for the malady that af- 
flicted you is 'Blinding Light.' Back 
here in the bush we have been coping 
with it successfuUy for generations, al- 
though the identity of its carrier con- 
tinues to remain unknown to us. Were 
the results not so tragic, we would find 
it amusing indeed that a silly scientist 
from Earth should have presumed to 
give it his name and have pronounced 
it uncurable. 

"Beginning at the age of five and 
continuing to the age of twenty, all 
Ebononese are periodically given an 
oral vaccine. There are a few, of 
course, who out of superstitious fear 
hide from our bush-doctors and con- 
tract the disease in later life, but even 
in these cases it isn't fatal because we 
are blessed with our chiniigeons. A 
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chiruigeon preincamates heraelf in the 
body of the victim, if sex permits, or in 
the body of someone dose to the vic- 
tim, if sex does not, and administers 
the equivalent of the vaccine series be- 
fore the victim contracted the disease. 
The victim wiU still contract it, not on- 
ly because a paradox would be involv- 
ed if he didn't but because a vaccine 
series administered over the space of a 
few months isn't as effective as one ad- 
ministered over the usual fifteen-year 
period. Thus, the series must be sup- 
plemented later on by a series of injec- 
tions — 'booster shots,' you would call 
them. Meanwhile, although the symp- 
toms continue to be present, the dam- 
age done will be negligible. 

'This ability of the chirurgeons to 
project themselves mentally — spirit- 
ually, if you prefer — - back in time is 
an inborn gift. Ebononese men are 
never bom with it, and only a few Eb- 
ononese women. It is limited in that 
the chiruigeon can take over only the 
mind and body of a member of her 
own sex and in that her maximum pre- 
incarnation range is considerably less 
than an a Andromedae VI year. But 
this still enables her to treat or pre- 
treat all diseases retroactively, includ- 
ing Blinding Light. In your case, as of- 
ten happens, one of our bush-doctors 
made the diagnosis; thus Sefira, the 
moment she was assigned to you, had 
merely to preincamate herself in the 
body of someone closely enough asso- 
ciated with you to enable her to incor- 
porate the vaccine series in your food 


and drinks. The vaccine itself she ob- 
tained by courier from the clinic. In ef- 
fect, you were cured before you came 
here, even though your symptoms still 
persisted. Yesterday and last night, 
you received the booster shots." 

"In whose body?" Eastcliff said 
hoarsely. 

"In this respect, Sefira's task was 
somewhat difficult. Your mother 
would not do: she simply wasn't well 
enough. Your sister had to be ruled out 
because of the demands made upon her 
by her husband. So Sefira had to em- 
ploy the body of an outsider. She was 
forced, finally, to make use of a prosti- 
tude named — " 

"Nol" Eastcliff shouted, half rising 
from his chair. 

The blue-cowled man shrugged. 
"Very well, I wiU not mention your ex- 
wife's name. It isn't relevant in any 
case. What is relevant is that preincar- 
nation can be sustained for only a lim- 
ited length of time. Such 'trances,' as 
our people insist upon calling them, 
are extremely exhausting. Objectively, 
they endure for only several hours, but 
subjectively the chirurgeon experiences 
the same time interval as that of the 
person she inhabits. So you see, even if 
the chirurgeons' code had permitted 
Sefira to remain in your wife's body, 
she couldn't have done so. She had to 
return to the present. 

"We are not gods, and we can't 
chaiige the past. What was, was. What 
is, is. Nevertheless, before a chirur- 
geon is permitted to preincamate her- 
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self in a person's body, we run a check 
on the post-preincamation history of 
that person. Thus we knew — know — 
that after Sefira's departure from your 
wife's body, your wife obtained an an- 
nulment and left the planet. This is re- 
grettable, but — " 

Eastcliff was on his feet, gripping 
the edges of the desk. "You know 
nothingl" he screamed. "Nothing but 
Uesl" 

"We know what the records tell 
us," the blue-cowled man continued 
unpertuibedly. "If something befell 
your wife that they don't tell, we can 
hardly be held responsible. We could 
not be in any case, because whatever 
happened had already happened. As 1 
said, we are not gods. We are healers. 
Nothing more, nothing less. Se^a er- 
red in permitting her host to marry 
you. But, you see, she couldn't have 
done otherwise because in one sense 
her host had already married you. Her 
real error — if it can be called that — 
was in falling in love with you, some- 
thing she didn't foresee. All she meant 
to do, as your secretary and later as 
your wife, was to administer the vac- 
cine series and save your life." 

'Then why didn't she tell mel" 
Eastcliff cried. 

"Why didn't she indeedl If she had 
said to you, 'Beneath this ethnically 
beautiful exterior so dear to your eth- 
nocentric heart lies the soul of a bush- 
black witch doctor come to cure you of 
a disease you have yet to contract,' 
what would your reaction have been?" 


Eastcliff flung his chair across the 
room. "Damn your sanctimonious 
clinici Damn your sanctimonious 
soull" He threw money on the desk, 
handfuls of it, and walked out. 

On the river, moving downstream 
in the lingering morning coolness, be- 
neath the green overhanging fronds, 
Eastcliff felt his anguish fade to a faint 
but throbbing pain. He opened Sefira's 
letter. 

Now all has been made clear to 
you. Except why I met you on the 
river. I wanted to see you one more 
tiftie as a woman; I could not help my- 
self. For this, I must be forgiven, for I 
was, for an entire month, your wife. I 
am the part of her that loved you, but 
not the part you loved. 

There is a pier at the tip of the pro- 
montory near where you took me on 
board. A path leads up from it through 
the bush to my house. If you would 
care to stop by on your way home, I 
will have hot coffee waiting for you on 
the stove. — Sefira 

The path was narrow, wound 
senselessly among the trees, through 
bramblevines laden with red, red ber- 
ries. Eastcliff smelled forest flowers, 
the morning dampness of the under- 
brush. He smelled smoke, and present- 
ly he glimpsed the house through the 
low-hanging foliage of the trees. It was 
a smaU house, hardly more than a hut. 
He had seen a thousand such. There 
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would be a wood stove, a table and a 
chair. Perhaps two chairs. The floor 
would be dirt. He halted behind the 
final fringe of trees. 

He pictured her sitting by the win- 
dow in her cheap calico half-skirt and 
halter. Waiting. He saw the pot of cof- 
fee steaming on the stove. He realized 
that his hands were trembling, and he 
thrust them into his coat pockets to 
still them. 

/ am black, but comely ... as the 
tents of Kedar, as the curtains of Solo- 
mon — 

Look not upon me because I am 
black — 

’ Because the sun has scorched me . . . . 

A pebbled path lined with white- 
washed stones led up to the door. To 
all that was left of Anastasia. He 
would say to his mother, in the cool-^ 
ness of the stately Eastcliff portico, 
'Took, I have brought her back. She 
did not die after all." To his sister, 
"Beholdl the real Anastasial" And they 
would stare down their broad aristo- 
cratic noses, and in the graveyard be- 
yond the garden his father would turn 
in the black earth, bare bones groan- 
ing, outraged hubris flaming fiercely in 
the eyeless sockets of his skull. And the 


household bush-blacks would peer 
through the windows in exalted con- 
sternation and the bramblevine would 
vibrate with the earth-shaking implica- 
tion of the news. 

He turned his back on the hut and 
retraced his steps to the pier. Aboard 
the launch again, his homeward jour- 
ney resumed, he sat listlessly in his 
deckchair, staring at die daik brown 
water. He did not eat. The day passed 
swiftly; mists materialized along the 
ever-receding banks. Night fell, and he 
went on sitting there, distinguishable 
from the daikness only by the glowing 
ends of the cigarettes he smoked. 

He had no son. Soon, his best years 
would be behind him. Probably there 
would never be a Ulysses Eastcliff IV. 
So be it. No bush-black nigger was go- 
ing to be the instrument of perpetuat- 
ing the Eastcliff name. 

Not even the one who had given 
him his life, who loved him as deeply 
as he still loved the poor dead whore 
whose soul she once had been. The 
launch slipped smoothly through the 
blackness of the night; the river whis- 
pered in its wake. Above, the stars 
shone coldly down. 
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in stock and shipped as soon 
as we receive the coupon or 
a separate order. 


Add $1.00 for Canadian and foreign postage. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS RATES 


j n i w A ^ : I N f 0 1 

Fantasy and 


Science Fiction 


$15.00 for the first one-year 
subscription (your own or gift) 

$10.00 for each additional 
one-year subscription 


Send Fantasy and Science Fiction as a' Christmas gift: 

(PLEASE PRINT) 

To 


Street . 
City 


Name of Recipient 


State. 


Zip. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 
To 


Street 

Name of Recipient 



Citv 


State 

ZiD 

11-00 

n 1 enrlose 5 

• My name 



□ Bill me after 

• 

• Street 



Christmas 

• 

• 




: City 

State 

Zip 


Enter my own 
subscription 

□ New 

□ Renewal 

Foreign and Canadian 
poftagc; $2.00 per year. 


Mercury Press, Inc. 
P.O. Box 56 
Cornwall, Ct. 06753 


Gift cards will be sent to you, for you to 
personalize with your own signature. 






BOOKSAtACAZINES 


SCiENT^FANTASY specialist Books, magazines. 
Free catalog. Gerry de la Ree, 7 Cedarwood, 

Saddle River, N.J. 07456. 

SF-FANTASY MAGAZINES, BOOKS. 50^ge 
catalog 50f. Collections purchased (large or 
small). Robert Madle, 4406 Bestor Dr., Rockville, 

MD 20853. 

O-P SF. FANTASY CATALOG. Paperbacks, hard- 
covers. Send SASE. Hobbamock Books, 53 Oak, 

Southington, CT 06469. 

FOREIGN EDITIONS OF FANTASY AND SCI- 
ENCE FICTION. Copies of French, German, 
Spanish, Japanese and Swedish editions 
available at $2.00 each, three for $5.00. Mercury 

Press, Box 56, Cornwall, Conn. 06753. 

NOW AVAILABLE -NOVEMBER Magazine, 
first (Autumn 1980) issue. Meant for those who 
can enjoy the Fall. '"Mechanthropy," "Fools' 
Rights," "Afghan Blood" ... $1. 50/copy, 

$5.00/year. Box 33991, Seattle, WA 98133. 
SCIENCE FICTION - FANTASY SPECIALISTS: 
new paperbacks, fantasy games, fanzines, plus 
an extensive backlist catalog. Send four 15f 
stamps for caUlog. Austin Books, 5002 N. 

Lamar, Austin, Texas 78751. 

THE SASPARILLA GAZETTE Sample copy $1.00. 
5 for $4.50. Address: Ernie Pullin, 2015 E. Lewis, 

Pasco. WA 99301. 

S.F. WANTED & FOR SALE. Free List Write K. 
Pipe, 52a Anerley Park, London SE20. England. 
SEND 25f FOR CATALOG of Scientifantasy 
books & pulps. Canford, Drawer 216, Freeville, 
NY 13068. 


REFLECTIONS OF A.E. van Vogt. 
Autobiography. $5. Autographed. Discounts to 
dealers. Now available only from (make checks 
payable to): 200LC, Box 1727, Beverly Hills, 

Calif. 90213. Ltd, quantity. 

PUBLISHERS' OVERSTiXKS, BARGAIN 
BOOKS. 2,000 titles, all subjects I Free caUlog: 
Hamilton, 98-28 Clapboard, Danbury. CT 06810. 
PUT A PIECE OF ENGLAND ON YOUR SHELFI 
British & American SF books and paraphernalia 
catalog 50f . Send now to Canopus One. 3947 
Delta Avenue, Dept. 2, Rosemead, CA 91770. 
MYTHLORE, A QUARTERLY of fanUsy studies 
emphasizing Tolkien, C.S. Lewis, Charles 
Williams. $10 yearly. 1008 N. Monterey, Alham- 

bra, CA 91801. ' 

SCIENCE FICTION PULPS. Comic books and 
magazines. Playboys, TV Guides, James Bond, 
The Avengers, giveaways, movie merchandise, 
hardcover books etc. 1900-1980. CaUlogues 
754. Rogofsky, Box FS1102, Flushing, New York 

11354. 

MOONSTONE BOOKCELLARS. INC. 2145 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, NW, Washington, D.C. 20037. 
(202) 659-2600. Science Fiction, Fantasy and 

Mysteries. 

SCIENCE FICTION CHRONICLE, monthly news- 
magazine. $12 year first class. Sample 504. 
SFChronicle, Box 4175F, New York 10017. 

THE LITERATURE OF FANTASY & SCIENCE FIC- 
TION is remarkably complete at The Science 
Fiction Shop, 56 Eighth Ave., NY, NY 10014. 

World-Wide mail-order. Free caUlogue. 

HARDCOVER SCIENCE FICTION, FANTASY. 
Reasonable Prices. Free Lists. Norman Syms. 8 
Broadmoor Vale, Upper Weston, Bath, Avon, 
England BA1 4LP. 


Do you have something to ailvertise to sf readers? Books, magazines, 
typewriters, telescopes, computers, space-drives, or misc. Use the F&SF 
Market Place at th^ low, low rates: $6.00 for minimum of ten (10) 
words, plus 60 cents for each additional word. Frequency discount: 
10% for six consecutive insertions, 15% for twelve consecutive inser- 
tions. Send copy and remittance to: Adv. Dept., Fantasy and Science 
Fiction, P.O. Box 56, Cornwall, Conn. 06753. 



CLOTHING 

F&SF T-SHIRTS. Navy blue with original mag- 
azine logo imprinted in white OR: Red shirt with 
blue logo. Sm, med, large, extra-large. $5.50 
each. Mercury Press, Box 56, Cornwall, CT 
06753. 


HYPNOTISM 

HYPNOTISM REVEALED. Free illustrated de- 
tails. Powers, 12015 Sherman Road, North Holly- 
wood, California 91605. 

PERSONAL 

DATES GALORE! Meet singles-anywhere. Call 

DATELINE, toll-free (800) 451-3245. 

ADVANCED TITLES - DECREES Ministers, 
Honorary Doctorates, other services. Omnide- 
nominational. Free details. Acquarian Church, 
432-F PCH, Hermosa Beach, California 90254. 
UNIVERSITY DEGREES BY MAIL!!! Fully Ac- 
credited. Free Revealing Details. Prestige, Box 

43533C, Tucson. AZ 65733. 

ASSASSINS WANTED, no experience necessary. 
Computer desperately needs help in filling a 
new game. Only the brave need apply. The Ass- 
assin's Quest. PO Box 2307, Dept, 'b', Downs- 

view, Ont., Canada, M3N 2V6. 

RESUME ADVICE: Professional Editing. Layout, 
$10.00, Resume Advice. Box 11802, Pittsburgh, 
PA 15228. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

ESP LABORATORY. This new research service 
group can help you. For FREE information write. 
Al C. Manning, ESP Laboratory, 7559 Santa 

Monica Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90046. 

GREAT SCIENCE-FICTION SHOWS from radio's 
Golden Era. On cassettes, in fine sound, 
moderately priced. Bradbury, Asimov, Heinlein, 
many more. Free list Rare Radio, Dept. F. Box 

117, Sunland, Calif. 91040, 

BEAT INFLATION with common sense. Pam- 
phlet $3.00 (Refundable) MJS/FOADCO Box 

7042, Columbus, CA 31907. 

VOLCANIC ASH. Guaranteed from Mount St 
Helens. For a see-through, labeled-packet 
souvenir of America's greatest modem 
cataclysm, send $2.00 to ASH. Box 326, Raleigh. 

N C. 27602. 

JAPANESE GIRLS Make wonderful wives. Let us 
introduce you to an urispoiled Oriental beauty. 
$2. brings photos, descriptions, application. 
Japan International, Box156-FSF, Camelian Bay, 

CA 95711. 

IMPERIAL PLANETARY DEEDS - AnUres IV. 
Jupiter, etc! Send name of "owner" and planet 
Only $2.00 or 2/$3.00 - Reilly. Box 6144, 
Rochester. NY 14617. 


SPIRITUAL MASTER writ^i of Danger, 

180 pagesv $3.00 postpaid. Free intriguing 
caUlog. Skyline Services. Box 1474-U, North 

Wales, PA 19454. 

MIMEOGRAPH PRESS. Type, write or draw your 
own full size pamphlets, newslette'rs, etc. SASE 
for details; shipp^ complete $50.00. Darling, 

Box 82, Collinsville, CT 06022. 

VOLCANIC MOUNT SAINT HELENS ASH! Gen- 
uine Sample. Send $2.00 to: Todd Phillips, 304 
North 6th Street Montesano, Wash. 98563. 
CARNIVOROUS PLANTS! Over 75 varieties. Il- 
lustrated catalog 504. WIP, Box 303B. Grant 

Florida 32949. 

COMPUTER MODERATED play-by-mail fantasy 
and historical games. For details send SASE. 
Rick Barr, Box 1873, Cave Creek, AZ 85331. 
BEAUTIFUL MEXICAN-ORIENTAL Ladies 
needing American Husbar>ds. Free Details, 
Photos World, Box 3876-FAN, San Diego, CA 

92103. 

HAVE YOUR METAPHYSICAL DREAM, favorite 
myth, idea, vision, fantasy professionally 
painted in oils by the world's greatest colourist! 
Send narrative of dream, idea, vision, etc. (along 
with any other instructions, description 
necessary) and $200 for 20" by 25"; $300 for 25" 
by 30"; $500 for 32" by 40"; (for custom-sized 
canvases, 404 per square inch; minimum $200 
per painting); or 1/4 down/balance C.O.D. plus 
shipping — TO: Patricia Ross, 127041st Avenue, 

San Francisco, Calif. 94122. 

IDEAS, INVENTIONS WANTED! Write IMI- 
MFSF, 701 Smithfield, Pittsburg, PA 15222. 
SPACE COLONISTS! Let's begin now! Charter, 
membership and forms. Send $4.00 to Ringworld 

Company, Box 78B, Mt. Eden, CA 94557. 

HOW TO WRITE CONGRESS. Be Heard And 
Answered. SerKi $2.00 for pamphlet. Tim 
Jenkins, 2615 Petaluma, Long Beach, CA 90815. 
THE SCKIETY OF EVANGELICAL AGNOSTICS 
encourages opervminded, sensitive, critical 
thinking and creative living without final 
answers, for more information, write SEA, Box 

612fsf, Fresno, CA 93709. 

SCI-FI POSTERS. Frank Frazetta Posters and 
displays. War of Worlds poster sets. Star Trek 
Movie posters. Send stamped envelope, free list. 
Ask about dealer discounts for large purchases. 
SCI-FI POSTERS, 2620 Tifton, Kenner. LA 70062 . 
KEY TO ASTROLOGICAL MEDITATION. $3, 
Brown & Gray, Box 217, 77 Ives, Providence, Rl 
02906. 

"TREKKIES ARE ENTERPRISL -ING LOVERS!" 
New Bumpersticker for Star Trek fans! $2, 3/$5 
to: Pax Prc^ucts, P.O. Box 358, Manchaca, Texas 
78652. 




INDEX TO VOLUME 59, JULY-DECEMBER 1980 


Adams, Gcoisia F.: Acrostic Puzz/ajuly 159 


Alien, Lori: And Mercy MUd Aug. 124 

Asimov, Isaac: Science 

Siriusly Speaking July 135 

MiltonI Thou Should st Be 

Living At This Hour Aug. 112 

Getting Down to Basics Sept. 137 

The Word / Invented Oct. 122 

Counting The Eons Nov. 120 

Beyond Earth's Eons Dec. 121 

Asimov, Isaac: Death Of A Foy Oct. . 95 

Brax, Coleman: Getting Into Synch . . Dec. 131 

Brunner, John: The Man 

With A God That Worked Dec. 77 

Bryant, Edward: Strata (novelet) Aug. 132 

Budrys, Algis: Books Aug. 40 

Books Sept. 68 

Books Oct. 55 

Carpenter, Jeffrey W.: 

Getting tek Sept. 132 

Qute, John: Books Dk. 38 

Competition 25: Report Nov. 158 

Cook, Glen: Call For The Dead 

(novelet) July 95 

Cowper, Richard: 

The Attleborough Poltergeist 

(novelet) Oct. 68 

Disch, Thomas M.: Books July 44 

The Brave Little Toaster 

(novella) Aug. 6 

Dowd, Melissa Leach: Found July 145 

Doxey, William S.: 

Rheeman 's Space (novelet) Nov. 72 

Easton, Thomas A.: 

Gambling Man ..Aug. 46 

Ellison, Harlan: All The Lies 

That Are My Life (novella) Nov. 6 

Gotschalk, Felix C.: Among The 
Cliff-Dwellers Of The San 

Andreas Canyon (novella) Sept. 6 

Griffin, Russdl: The Most 
Illumhuttingly Doleful And 
Instructively Affecting Demise 

Of Flo (verse) .July 42 

Haldeman, Jack C. U: 

Spring Fever July 87 

Henderson, Zeniui: Tell Us 

A Story (novelkO Oct. 6 

Hogan, Jmnes P.: Neander-Tale Dec. 46 

Hughes, Edward P.: In The 

Name Of The Father Sept. 116 

KcDy, James Patrick: The Fear 

TkatMen CaU Courage Sept. 57 

Kessel, John: The Monuments Of 

Science Fiction Aug. 85 

Uncle lohn And The Saviour Dec. 51 


Kilworth, Gary: Lord Of 

The Dance Nov. 58 

Lamming, R.M.: An Unfortunate 
Incident In The Life Of A 

License Examiner Nov. 106 

Lee, Tanith: Wolfland (novelet) Oct. 97 

Leman, Bob: Feesters In 

The Lake (novelet) Oct. 132 

Letters July 157 

McAllister, Bruce: What He 

Wore For Them (novelet) Aug. 64 

MacLennan, Phyllis: A Report 

From The Snith Digest Nov. 50 

Malzbeig, Barry N.: fosetnorion Aug. 57 

Getting Back Sept. 132 

Books Nov. 42 

The Twentieth Century 

Murder Case Dec. 93 

Mundis, Jerrold: Real Estate Aug. 98 

Norden, Eric: The Curse Of 
The Mhondoro Nkabele 

(novelet) Sept. .84 

0?>leil, Dermis: Wave By Sept. 106 

Petrey, Susan C.: Spidersong Sept. 147 

Pronzini, Bill: Fascination Aug. 57 

Reed, Kit: The Visible Partner Nov. 95 

Reynolds, Mack: Escape Velocity .... Dec. 117 

Schutz, J.W.: Lebenstraum July 64 

Searies, Baird: FUms 

The Chronic Margirud July 92 

The Return Of The What? Aug. 96 

The Empire Strikes Back Sept. 113 

Tations— Incan & Recan Ort. 92 

Shine On... And On... And On Nov. 93 

Of Watches And Cages Dec. 64 

Shea, Michael: The Autopsy 

(novelet) Dec. 6 

Sheffield, Charles: The Marriage 

Of True Minds (novelet) Nov. 130 

Sullivan, Thomas: The Fugue Nov. 147 

Tevis, Walter: Echo Oct. 42 

Tuttle, Lisa: The Other 

Mother (novelet) Dec. 99 

Watson, laru The World Science 

Fiction Convention Of 2080 Oct. 63 

Williams, C. Herb: Canyons 

Of The Mind July 53 

Wilm, Gahan: Cartoons July-Dee. 

Yermakov, Nicholas V.: 

A Glint of Gold July 74 

Melpomene, Calliope... 

And Fred Dec. 67 

Yolen, Jane: The Sleep Of Trees Sept. 74 

Young, Robert F.: As A Man Has 
A Whale A Love Story 

(novelet) July 6 

The Tents Of Kedar Dec. 143 
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Fantasy'll S d e nca Fidioii 




0034 Lord Valtntino's Castto. By Robert Sil- 
verberg. A man struggles to regain his stolen 
memory on the planet Majipoor. Pub. ed. 
$12.50 

6197 Riddle af SUrs. By Patricia A. McKillip. 

TN Riddle-Master ef Hed; Neir ef Sea aad 

Fire; Harpist ia the Wind. Comb. pub. ed. 
$24.85 

‘4317 Players at the fiame ef Peeple. By John 
Brunner. A man owned by aliens is in danger 
when he questions his odd way of life. Spec, 
ed. 

2717 The RiNfworld Eniiaeers. By Larry 
Niven. Sequel to Ringwortd. The planetary sys- 
tem is doomed — unlessThe Engineers' identi- 
ties are discovered. Pub. ed. $9.95 

8532 The Hufo Wieners, Vofs. I t II. Giant 
2-in-l volume of 23 award-winning stories, 
1955 to 1970. Asimov introduces each. Pub. 
ed. $15.45 

6221 The Foandation Trilogy. By Isaac 
Asimov. The ends of the galaxy revert to bar- 
barism. An SF classic. Comb. pub. ed. $20.85 


0422 The Empire Strikes Back'". By Donald F. 
Glut. The novelization of the action-packed con- 
tinuation of the Star Wars saga. Spec. ed. 

6288 A Neialeia Trie. By Robert A. Heinlein. 
Includes: The Poppet Masters; Deeble Star; 
The Deer iate Semmer. Spec. ed. 

0075 The Chronicles of Amber. By Roeer 
Zelazny. Two glorious volumes contain: Nino 
Prfncos in Amhor; The Buns of Avalon; Sign of 
the Unicorn, The Hand of Oheron; The Courts 
of Chaos. Comb. pub. ed. $30.30 

2824 The Saew QMen. By Joan 0. Vinge. An 
almost immortal ruler tries to avert destruction 
and prevent her planet’s regression. Pub. ed. 
$10.95 

2543 The Oragonriders of Porn. By Anne 
McCaffrey. A mammoth volume containing all 
three novels : DragonfNglit : Oragonquest ; 
The White Dragon. Comb. pub. ed. $26.85 

‘6346 Beyond tN BIn Eveat HarizH. By Fre- 
derik Pohl. Sequel to Gateway. More about the 
mysterious aliens whose artifacts may be the 
salvation of Earth. Pub. ed. $9.95 


HOW THE BOOK CLUB WORKS 


Savings start when you join. Once 
your applicatjon for membership is 
accepted, you’ll receive your choice 
of any 6 books on this page for only 
S1 (plus shipping and handling). If 
not delighted, return them within 10 
days. Membership will be cancelled 
and you’ll owe nothing. 

You get 2 Selections every month at 
up to 65% off publishers’ prices. 
About every 4 weeks (14 times a 
year), we’ll send you the Club’s bul- 
letin, Things to Come, describing the 
2 coming Selections and a variety of 
Alternate choices. If you want both 
Selections, you need do nothing; 
they’ll be shipped automatically. If 
you don’t want a Selection, or prefer 
an Alternate, or no book at all, just 
fill out the convenient form always 
provided, and return it by the date 
specified. We allow you at least 10 
days for making your decision. If you 
don’t receive the form irt lime to re- 
spond within 10 days and receive an 
unwanted Selection, you may return 
it at our expense. 

After joining, you need take only 4 
Selections or Alternates during the 
coming year. You may resign any 
time thereafter, or remain a member 
as long as you wish. One of the two 
Selections each month is only $2.98. 
Other Selections are slightly higher 
but always much less than hardcover 
Publishers’ Editions. A shipping and 
handling charge is added to each 
shipment. Send no money. But do 
send the coupon today! 


TM; •Lucasfilm, Ltd. (LFL) 1980 

'Explicit scenes end Isngusge msy be offensive to some. 
NOTE: Prices shown ere publishers' edition prices. 


THE SCIENCE FICTION BOOK CLUB 


Dept. BR-012. Darden City. N.Y. 11530 

Please accept me as a member. Send me the 6 books I numbered in the 
boxes below and bill me just $1 (plus shipping and handlino). I agree to the 
described Club Plan, will take 4 more books at regular low Club prices 
during the coming year, and may resign any time thereafter. SFBC offers 
serious works for mature readers. 

□ Also, please send me Great Science Fiction Film Music and bill me just $2.95 plus 
shipping and handling. 




Mr7Ms. 



Address Apt. # 



City State Zip 


If under 18. parent must sign 

The Science Fiction Book Club offers hardbound edibons sometimes altered in size to 
fit special prases and save you even more. Members accepted in U.S. A. andCanada 
only. Offer differs slightly in Canada. 78-Si 54 



